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DvuBLIN is not a provincial city; it is the 
decayed capital of the English in Ireland. 
We visit Manchester or Birmingham, and are 
borne along by a far fuller and fresher tide 
of life than that which flows in our Dublin 
streets; noble buildings, dedicated to public 
uses, have sprung upin those great cities during 
recent years; the citizens are full of zeal for 
industry, science, art, even though high in air 
a solid firmament of mammon and mammon- 
worship may overarch these, and shut out the 
spaces and upper gales of heaven ; everyone is 
awake and stirring with a lithe activity; noone 
(unless it be the author of “ John Inglesant” at 
Edgebaston) dreams of the past; and yet all 
this life is distinctively life in the provinces. We 
return to Dublin, and move among the tradi- 
tions of a capital, but of a capital that has 
fallen into decay. Not that our numbers have 
declined since the Union; on the contrary, 
Ptolemy’s tribe of Eblani has largely multi- 
plied; but other cities have robbed us of 
preéminence in point of numbers, and our 
dignities, which were unique, have disap- 
peared, Seventy years ago Dublin was the 
second city of the British Empire, and only 
half a dozen capitals in Europe exceeded it in 
population and extent. A century since one 
hundred lords and two or three hundred great 
commoners brought wealth, and influence, 
and splendor, and gayety to the chief city of 
their native land. The Viceroy’s court, if he 
were a liberal and pleasure-loving nobleman, 
exceeded in brilliance that of George III. The 
great nobles of Ireland had each his town man- 
sion, many of these as spacious and proud as 
the palaces of the magnificoes of Florence 
or Venice. The stone-cutter’s chisel, the ma- 
son’s trowel, rang by the river-side, and in the 
central thoroughfares ; public buildings,— the 
custom-house, the Four Courts, and others,— 
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conceived on a great scale and with a certain 
majestic unity of design, were climbing aloft ; 
on one was spent £ 200,000, on another twice 
that sum. Now they dominate the streets 
and quays, noble but inanimate examples 
of exotic architecture, neo-classical fabrics 
of the eighteenth century, impressive at a 
single view, stupid in details; there they 
stand, and we have little need to build. 
Wealthy benefactors keep our cathedrals from 
crumbling and endeavor to renew their beauty, 
and that is all. If we want a city hall, we 
move into the deserted Exchange; if we need 
offices for this public service or that, we bor- 
row an acre of empty rooms from the Cus- 
tom-house; if we wish to set up a library, a 
“mendicity institution,” or a bank, we can 
easily acquire possession of the deserted 
palazzo of some absentee Irish nobleman, 
turning it to better uses possibly than those 
of its gaudy days. 

The capital of Ireland was never an Irish 
city. “ Dubhlinn of Ath Cliath,” the “ dark 
waters of the ford of hurdles,” was at first 
only the dusky river flowing from bog and 
turf, with some few huts, and a wicker bridge 
by which the great road from Tara—home of 
kings— was continued across the Liffey. In 
later years it was the fortress of the Scandi- 
navians, of the Anglo-Normans, or of the 
English in Ireland; never the center of the 
native race. At one time His Majesty of Eng- 
land graciously made a present of Dublin to 
his faithful subjects of Bristol ; five hundred 
of these faithful subjects, on Easter Monday, 
went forth to disport themselves in the fields, 
almost on the spot where these lines are 
written. The Irish on the hills and in the 
woods were on the watch for them, and 
swept down suddenly on the luckless Bristo- 
lians. The names “ Black Monday” and the 
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“ Bloody Fields” commemorate what hap- 
pened on that day. It was a custom with the 
citizens, in later years, to march on each an- 
niversary of the dismal Monday to the scene 
of slaughter and display their banner in token 
of contempt for their Irish foes. “ The cit- 
izens,” said Holinshed, “have, from time to 
time, in sundry conflicts, so galled the Irish, 
that even to this day the Irish fear a ragged 
and jagged black standard that the citizens 
have almost, through tract of time, worn to 
the hard stumps.” These are not the rela- 
tions which ought to subsist between the cap- 
ital of a country and the country-folk living 
around it. When Thackeray visited Ireland 
in 1842, the first sight that greeted him on 
landing was a hideous obelisk stuck upon 
four fat balls, and surmounted with a crown 
on a cushion, commemorating the sacred 
spot touched by the foot of George IV. In 
the Exchange was a pert statue of George 
III. in a Roman toga, simpering and turn- 
ing out his toes. Two nursery-maids were 
keeping company with the statue of George 
I., who rides on horseback in the center of 
Stephen’s Green. George II. was visible 


peering over a paling in Dawson street. 
“ How absurd,” Thackeray breaks out, “ these 
pompous images look of defunct majesties, 
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for whom no breathing soul cares a_ half- 
penny!” Absurd enough; but only a petty 
fragment of the huge absurdity that Ireland 
might do honor to anything, provided only it 
was not Irish. Even so late as 1856 a writer 
complains that no public statue of an illus 
trious Irishman has ever graced the Irish 
capital. “ Dublin,” he says, “is connected 
with Irish patriotism only by the scaffold 
and the gallows.” This complaint of thirty 
years ago can no longer be uttered. Perhays 
at present there is an inclination to bran¢lish 
the green banner a little too vehemently in 
the faces of all men; to thrust a pasteboard 
“ sun-burst”” high in air and gaze in rapture 
upon the glorious apparition; to view all 
things through an emerald mist. “ Not Greece 
of old in her palmiest days,” — thus opens a 
popular life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, — 
“the Greece of Homer and Demosthenes, of 
Eschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, of Per- 
icles, Leonidas, and Alcibiades, of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, of Solon and Lycurgus, 
of Apelles and Praxiteles,— not even this 
Greece, prolific as she was in sages and he- 
roes, can boast such a lengthy bead-roll as 
Ireland can of names worthy of the immor- 
tality of history.” With self-criticism comes 
respect; such a rhodomontade as this means 
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DUBLIN CASTLE, THE RESIDENCE OF THE LORD-LIEUTENANT. 


that to render life tolerable we have long had 
to lap ourselves in dear delusions, and that 
the habit still clings. 

When Dublin broke forth beyond the nar- 
row bounds of the city walls (of which some 
fragments still remain), its growth was deter- 
mined by the river with its bridges. Each 
bridge serving to connect the south side of 
the city with the north required an outlet for 
its stream of passengers to north and south, 
and these avenues were crossed by streets 
running east and west, parallel with the river. 
Around all lay a kind of rural boulevard, nine 
miles in circuit, but this has long been in- 
closed by suburbs drawn farther and farther 
away by the fresh air of the hills and of the 
sea. The charm of Dublin is that it never 
imprisons you; it lays no intolerable night- 
mare on the spirit; from its decayed grand- 
eurs, its living squalors, you can escape in half 
an hour to unspoiled country, where no man- 
ufactory chimney belches smoke, no mountain 
of ash and slag rises hideous; to hills where 
the furze and heather make a glow in autumn; 
to sea-buttresses overrun by the daintiest flow- 
ers of spring, where the gull floats far below 
you in mid-air, or descends with his delicate 
scream to touch the waves where the por- 
poise tumbles; where in summer, if you scram- 
ble down the cliff, you may perchance watch 
for an hour the seal thrusting ever and anon 


above green water his grotesque head, lit by 
two amiable, almost human little eyes. Over 
some of these spots, now accessible in a brief 
space of time by tram-car or train from the 
midst of the city, romantic memories hover. 
Here in Howth Park stands a cromlech, under 
which lies Aideen of Ben-Edar, who pined 
away and died when her husband Oscar, son 
of Ossian the bard, fell at the battle of Gavra; 
around her grave the Fenian heroes stood 
sorrowing : 
“They heaved the stone; they heap’d the cairn; 
Said Ossian, ‘In a queenly grave 
We leave her, ’mong her fields of fern, 
Between the cliff and wave. 


“*The cliff behind stands clear and bare, 
And bare, above, the heathery steep 

Scales the clear heaven’s expanse, to where 
The Danaan Druids sleep.’” 


Here, by the sea-shore at Clontarf, King 
Brian in hoariest old age rode, his golden- 
hilted sword in one hand, a crucifix in the 
other, animating his warriors to meet the 
Norsemen ; and here he flung back the in- 
vaders, and fell beneath the battle-axe of the 
sorcerer and apostate Brodar. On that day 
there were strange presages of death ; the god 
Odin descended on his gray charger, halbert 
in hand, before the battle; swords leaped at 
night from their scabbards; a man of Caith- 
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ness caught sight of twelve 
strange folk riding as the wind, 
and entering a hill-side; he pur- 
sued them and gazed in—they 
were the Fatal Sisters, Choosers 
of the Slain; and there they 
wove the crimson web, with hu- 
man heads for the weights of 
their loom, men’s entrails for 
the warp and woof, a sword for 
shuttle, and arrows for the reels ; 
and as they wove they chaunted 
that dreadful song which Gray 
translated from the Norwegian 
for English readers. Elsewhere, 
but still on the skirts of Dublin, 
is a spot fatal, not in the annals 
of war, but of love—Chapel- 
izod, a village from which rises 
a gray church tower. Here Sir 
Tristram of the Round Table, disguised as a 
harper, and calling himself Tramtrist, was put 
to the keeping of the beautiful Iseult to be heal- 
ed of the wound received from her brother’s 
envenomed spear ; here, when restored, he was 
arrayed by Iseult’s hand in harness, and sent 
forth to the jousts —“ and right so she put 
him out at a privy postern, and so he came 
into the field as it had been a bright angel.” 
More potent than any love-philter with a 
woman’s heart it is to have saved a noble 
champion from despair and death, and have 
sent him forth arrayed by her hands to do 
deeds of high emprise. Iseult’s Tower, near 
Dublin Castle, has disappeared, and Iseult’s 
Fount no longer murmurs and gleams; but 
Chapelizod, the Chapel of Iseult, is at least a 
living name. If any one in our nineteenth 
century should follow Dante to that “ second 
circle of sad hell” where he beheld Tristram, 
it will be a momentary solace to the afflicted 
lover to learn that his story is still sung on 
earth by high poets, and that pilgrims now 
and again visit the spot where Iseult of Ireland 
shed tears at his leave-taking. 

The traveler from Holyhead to Kingstown 
must put back his watch five and twenty 
minutes on touching Irish soil. Evidently 
the English people get through the twenty- 
four hours of the day faster than we do. We 
lounge and loiter through life, knowing that 
we shall come to the end soon enough. When 
things around us get a little out of gear, we 
do not hurry to set them to rights; the peas- 
ant stuffs an old stocking into the gap of his 
window-pane ; my Lord Mayor and the Town 
Councilors watch the Liffey swirl past, a 
steaming sewer, and proceed to elect a Public 
Health Committee. We are not oppressed 
with riches or business. We are a pleasant, 
gossiping, story-telling, scandal-mongering 
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tribe. We cannot avoid seeing the same faces 
day after day, and so we watch one another 
closely, or we should have nothing to gossip 
about, and should die of ennui. We cannot 
afford to quarrel with friends whom we meet 
at every dinner-table; so we make amends 
by giving our opinion of these friends behind 
their backs with touching candor. We have 
no plutocracy among us, and no Bohemians. 
If a man makes a vast number of hogsheacs 
of beer or barrels of whisky, he becomes a 
kind of spiritual peer and builds synod-houses 
or restores cathedrals, and is respected almost 
as much as if he belonged to the shabby-gen- 
teel class ; but here we draw the line,— at this 
point our sense of gentility becomes inexora- 
ble. We are equally intolerant of any approach 
toward the literary or artistic gypsy life, or 
any wandering propensities in matters of 
opinion. Revolters are too few among us to 
have a good time of it together; each must 
needs be his own center of spiritual activity, 
and his circumference as well as center ; each 
must warm himself at his internal fires. Even 
from the University no wave of thought has 
ever spread abroad and ruffled the blue 
inane; individual thinkers—we need but 
name Berkeley — have produced a profound 
impression, but no general movement of 
thought and feeling has ever startled society 
out of the trance of custom. 

I am bound in loyalty to look on Trinity 
College as the central point of our metropoli- 
tan city, and as the eye of Ireland. It is an 
eye which long squinted in the direction of 
the dominant religion (and yet squinted with 
a less villainous obliquity than most other 
Irish institutions), but on the threat ofa pain- 
ful operation it righted itself with miraculous 
celerity. I have loyally tried to admire the 
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THE COLLEGE GREEN. 


college front, with its classic pavilions, stony 
festoons, pilasters, and deadly rows— three 
hundred feet long —of barrack windows, and 


my failure has been signal ; but Foley’s statues 
of Burke and Goldsmith make one proud or 
pensive, and the classical desolation of abom- 
ination is for a moment forgotten. Burke, 
indeed, might be any one else —the philoso- 
pher is submerged by the orator; but Gold- 
smith can be no other than the most beloved, 
foolish, wise, playful, serious, mirthful, tender 
of the sons of Ireland. -His grave cannot be 
identified in the burial-ground of the Temple ; 
doubtless he grew weary of lying in English 
earth, with the perpetual roar of Fleet street 
in his ears; his heart untraveled turned 
fondly homeward. I cannot but think that 
dead or alive he would, in the end, set his 
face toward Lissoy, bringing back to Ireland 
his brogue and his blunders; and how gladly 
the land that gave him birth would catch to 
her breast the wayward child! One other 
statue the University should possess — not 
Swift’s, for he has a sufficient monument in 
Dublin, but that of Berkeley ; it should be of 
marble, and his silent face appear as the 
index of a mind forever 


“ Voyaging through strange seas ot Thought, alone.” 


In consideration of his studies on Rhode 
Island and his fine dream of a college in the 
remote Bermoothes, the sculptor (and sub- 
scription) might be American ; and we should 


inscribe on the pedestal Berke- 
ley’s magnificent prophecy : 
“Westward the course of Empire 
takes its way, 
The first four Acts already past; 
A fifth shall close the drama and the 
day ; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.”’ 


Goldsmiths brutal tutor, 

Wilder, and Berkeley, possess- 

ing every virtue under heaven, 

represent the fine varieties that 

have exhibited themselves 

among the fellows of our col- 

lege. The Wilders, if any exist, 

have moved upward, “ working 

out the beast”; the Berkeleys, 

it is to be feared, have dropped 

something of the angel. Hav- 

ing after an arduous examina- 

tion won his fellowship at the 

age of twenty-three or twenty- 

four, the successful candidate, on 

condition of performing a mod- 

erate amount of daily drudgery, 

is assured a fair competency for 

life, and may, if he pleases, 

grow daily more ignorant during 

sixty years; thus an almost incredible attain- 
ment in ignorance becomes possible. Or he 
may choose to grow daily more learned dur- 
ing the same period, and the result is equally 
appalling. Between the two types stands a 
literary roi fainéant who lives upon the rep- 
utation of a great unwritten book; the ma- 
terials have been accumulating during half a 
century. The author’s vast range and abys- 
mal profundity necessarily delay the enter- 
prise; but favored friends have beheld his 
manuscript —“a sight to dream of, not to 
tell.” Suddenly one morning the 
college bell booms with a muf- 
fled monotone, The greatscholar 
has died of fatty degeneration 
of the heart. The great treatise 
seems to have perished by the 
same disease and to have van- 
ished from existence with its 
author. Of late the roi fainéant 
has been largely replaced by the 
genuine scholar. We are proving 
our right to exist, and trust that 
the good axe which hewed down 
cumberers of the ground in Ire- 
land may spare the most useful 
and flourishing of its institutions. 
We could brandish brilliant names in the face 
of the world, but Irishmen are modest. There 
is among us a Mezzofanti, who, having mas- 
tered all tongues, weeps for a new language to 
conquer ; it has been suggested that he might 
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try to forget Japanese. Our library, where once 
the erudite Jacky Barrett — afterward Vice- 
Provost —ruled, is, as the guide-books say, “an 
extensive stone building”—so extensive, in- 
deed, that on a foggy winter morning, look- 
ing from the entrance of the great room, you 


see no end, and believe that it may be pos- 
sible to advance forever through an intermi- 
nable vista of folios. Here Dr. Barrett’s ghost 
must surely wander —a dwarfish figure with 
parrot’s nose, locks radiating from his head 
like a bunch of radishes, the curls that had 
fallen off being attached by hair-pins to the 
back of his head, and with voice, if ghosts 
can speak, of a gritty, angular quality, and 
rapid yet emphatic articulation. Jacky wore 


breeches brown in reality, but called in cour- 
tesy black, a shirt black in reality, but called 
in courtesy white, hose, and no cravat. He 
washed his face and hands on the occasion 
of a fellowship examination,— once, perhaps, 
in two years,—and was, in consequence, 
hardly recognizable by his friends. He was 
a severe misogynist. “What other mainin’ 
(meaning) has rvosh beside caput ?” he asked 
at a Hebrew examination. “ Why, it manes 
p’ison (poison); and there’s a passage in 
Scripture which is translated, What /Aead’s 
above the Aead of a woman ?— but it ought 
to be, What /’ison’s above the /’ison of a 
woman?” Him I have never seen in ghost! 
or bodily form. But once in the innermost 
recesses of the Fagel Library I beheld the 
apparition of a man perched on the top of : 
ladder. It was an unearthly and ghostly fig. 
ure in a brown garment, the blanched hair 
totally unkempt, the corpse-like features still 
as marble; a large book was in his arms, and 
all his soul was in the book. I remembered 
that this was the luckless poet, Clarence 
Mangan, dead since 1849; that John Mitchel 
had seen him in bodily form, yet a spectral 
creature in this same attitude, and that the 
very words which came to my mind to de- 
scribe him withal were Mitchel’s words. 

In College Green, facing the college, and 
in front of the sometime Houses of Parlia- 
ment—his old domain—stands the admira- 
ble statue of Grattan, by Foley. His hand is 
flung in air by the passion of his thought; he 
has just liberated his mind by some noble 
utterance. Which, I wonder, of many noble 
utterances? Ranting extravagances in his 
own plays were styled by Dryden “ the Deli- 
lahs of the theater.” Delilahs of the senate- 
house found numerous admirers in the Irish 
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House of Commons; but Grattan’s eloquent 
explosions meant not merely smoke and fire, 
but solid grape-shot. Perhaps Foley had in 
his mind the invocation, mouthed since 1782 
a thousand times by every blatant, unfledged 
Demosthenes: “Spirit of Swift! Spirit of 
Molyneux! Your genius has prevailed! Ire- 
land is now a nation! In that new character 
I hail her! and bowing in her august presence 
I say, ‘Esto perpetua /’” But I like better 
to think that he has just flung out his defiant 
words of two years earlier, when he moved in 
the House the Declaration of Rights: “ 1 wish 
for nothing but to breathe, in this our island, 
in common with my fellow-subjects, the air 
of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be 
the ambition to break your chain and con- 
template your glory. I never will be satisfied 
so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanging to 
his rags; he may be naked—he shall not be 
in iron; and I do see the time is at hand, the 
spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
VoLt. XXIX.—17. 


OLD HOUSES ON THE LIFFEY. 


and though great men should apostatize, yet 
the cause will live; and though the public 
speaker should die, yet the immortal fire shall 
outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the 
breath of liberty, like the word of the holy 
man, will not die with the prophet, but survive 
him.” Foley’s man of bronze was in reality a 
man of fine and fragile nerves’ Perhaps a 
more heroic but more difficult memorial of 
Grattan might have been executed, had he 
been represented as he appeared in the House 
on the night when Ireland lost her independ- 
ence—risen from a bed of illness, and dressed 
hastily in the uniform of the Volunteers, so 
feeble that he could not stand alone, his head 
drooped upon his chest, his eye sparkling 
with unwonted fire, the flush of passion on 
his cheek. “ There was a moment’s pause,” 
writes our historian, Lecky, “ an electric thrill 
passed through the House, and then a long, 
wild cheer burst from the galleries. Then 
was witnessed that spectacle, among the 
grandest in the whole range of mental phe- 
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nomena, of mind asserting its supremacy over 
matter, of the power of enthusiasm, and the 
power of genius nerving a feeble and emaci- 
ated frame. As the fire of oratory kindled,— 
as the angel of enthusiasm touched those 
pallid lips with the living coal,—as the old 
scenes crowded on the speaker’s mind, and 
the old plaudits broke upon his ear, it seemed 
as though the force of disease was neutralized 
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and the buoyancy of youth restored. For 
more than two hours he poured forth a stream 
of epigram, of argument, and of appeal,”— 
poured forth such life as was in him, but in 
vain. By permission of the Speaker, Grattan 
kept his seat while addressing the House, yet 
his action had a commanding energy. Here 
is a novel and romantic subject for some future 
sculptor to present. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment are now put to substantial, if not very 
sentimental, uses. The satirist can easily raise 
a smile : 

“Here where old Freedom once was used to wait 
Her darling Grattan nightly at the gate, 

Now little clerks in hall and colonnade 

Tot the poor items of provincial trade ; 

Lo, round the walls that Bushe and Plunket shook 
The teller’s desk, the runner’s pocket-book.” 


Yet it is highly agreeable (even poets feel 
this) to have an account to your credit at the 
bank; and the clerk who cashes a check for 
you is, after all, a much more interesting and 
admirabie person than many of the fine gentle- 
men who sold their votes and pocketed their 
bribes in the days of Lord Castlereagh. 
Thackeray could have gladly seen our gen- 
erations of royal Georges in effigy abolished, 
but would have spared William ITI. in Col- 
lege Green. He was right, for a portion of 
the history and life of Dublin has gathered 
around his leaden majesty. Each year from 
1701 onward for more than a century, on the 
anniversary of William’s birthday, the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Lord Mayor and aldermen, 
the Lord Chancellor and judges, the Provost 
of Trinity College, and other notabilities 
paraded thrice around the statue, trying to 
look grave, so to do honor to the “ pious, 
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glorious, and immortal memory.” Many of 
the college lads were Jacobites, and some- 
times the gray of morning would discover two 
figures astride of the leaden horse—one the 
hero of the Boyne, dressed up with hay, the 
other a man of straw, leaning limp against 
the hero’s shoulders. The volunteers would 
muster, and bang off their cannons and blaze 
their feu de joie around the statue. King 
William survived the insults and defied the 
assaults of his enemies until a fatal night 
of April, 1836; a mysterious light was ob- 
served that night in his neighborhood, and 
presently there followed a deafening explosion ; 
the king flew high in air as if through some 
violent apotheosis, then fell, a shattered bulk 
of royalty, and lay flat, ignominiously indif- 
ferent to popery, prelacy, brass money, and 
wooden shoes. In the morning they carted 
the body to a police office, and held an 
inquest; physicians discovered an envious 
puncture between hip and saddle-skirt. Irish 
criminals have been restored to life after their 
execution by judicious blood-letting from the 
jugular vein. The grand monarch, by this or 
some other device, was revivified ; his mangled 
limbs were made straight, his Roman nose 
was set, and when Thackeray pleaded in his 
behalf, my Lord Mayor, Daniel O’Connell, 
had the king under a canvas, and was paint- 
ing him of a bright green picked out with yel- 
low —his lordship’s own livery. 

Turning Liffeyward, we observe some one 
else beckoning to us from his pedestal— 
probably some patriot chimney-sweep, he 
looks so black and grimy; or, this lumpish 
nigritude, can it indeed be meant for Tom 
Moore ? 


“This were a popet in an arm to embrace 
For any womman smal and fair of face.” 


Our western bulbul, half Cupid and half tom- 
tit, was the most dapper little gentleman, 
compact of sentiment and sense; this is a 
shapeless blot upon the face of day. And so 
charming a subject has been lost. The sculp- 
tor might have shown us the grave Muse 
laying Master Tommy across her knee and 
inflicting motherly chastisement for his early 
indiscretions; or the melodist might have 
appeared in the dainty trim assumed for an 
evening at Carlton House, smilingly taking 
his harp down from the willows when the 
titled folk of Babylon begged him to sing them 
one of the songs of Erin; or, better still, why 
not let us see him, unspoiled at heart, in his 
modest home, resting for a moment amid the 
industrious hours, while a gleam passes across 
his lips and brow, and he pens in his diary such 
words as these: “A strange life mine; but 
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the best as well as the pleasantest part of it 
lies at home. 1 told my dear Bessy, this 
morning, that while I stood at my study win- 
dow, looking out at her, as she crossed the 
field, I sent a blessing after her. ‘ Thank you, 
bird,’ she replied, ‘ that’s better than money’ ; 
and so it is. * Bird’ was a pet name she gave 
me in our younger days.” But Bessy, when she 
gave the pretty pet name, did not think of 
such a fossil bird as this upon the pedestal — 
slow-waddling, web-footed ornithorhynchus. 
Still statues and statues! Smith O’Brien, with 
a pert, pugnacious aspect, little characteristic 
of that indiscreet and gallant gentleman, folds 
his arms and projects his toe in air; the back 
of the statue is the best of it, for the three 
wrinkles in the marble frock-coat are admira- 
bly realistic, and, indeed, it is only an artist 
in frock-coats that can adequately appreciate 
them. From across the bridge the Liberator 
gazes forth sublime, and dwarfs the petty race 
of mortals creeping past. He needs a sea of 
faces around and beneath him to set him off; 
then, for certain, he would open his lips and 
give tongue, like the huge watch-dog whose 
place Cuchullin took in Celtic legend, or like 
the hounds that uttered “sweet thunder” in 
Theseus’ hearing, for he seems one of their 
race, whose 
“Heads are hung 


With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee’d and dewlapp’d like Thessslian bulls.’ 


Lacking his oceanic democracy, O’Connell’s 
occupation is gone; the burly tribune hardly 
knows what to do so high above earth, in 
solitude, commercing with the skies. It was 
well for him that, when unveiled, the wide 
avenue beneath was surging and alive. An 
Irish procession, numbering tens of thousands, 
is full of animation, yet admirable for order 
if only it is intrusted with the guardianship 
of the peace, possesses a sense of responsibil- 
ity, and is marshaled by its chosen leaders. 
It is, however, lamentably deficient in the 
artistic instinct; with much brightness or 
glooms of temper, its strong side is not com- 
mon sense, and it has little or none of that 
feeling for the ludicrous which accompanies 
common sense. Tne emblematic banners flung 
forth on these gala days, on which consider- 
able sums of money are spent, and which are 
displayed with extraordinary pride, are too 
often absurd in design and of mingled color 
that sets your teeth on edge. A vast throng, 
however, animated by a single sentiment, 1s 
always impressive. “ Which stilleth the voice 
of the seas, the noise of their waves, and the 
tumult of the people.” The sea and the people 
—these two vast powers are only less sublime 
than the light of some lonely star, or the soli- 


tary thought of a mind which, in its musings, 
has outsoared the shadow of our night. 

Sackville street is wide—the guide-books 
tell how many leagues in width. Byron is 
said to have swum the Hellespont, but it is 
not stated that he ever adventured across 
Sackville street ; tram-cars, like ocean steam- 
ers, ply bravely up and down the midst, and 
a thin stream of pedestrians straggles along 
the side-walks. If you happen to be on the 
western footway, you must set forth boldly on 
a cruise to the eastern, in order to lay your 
hand upon a stone of the house in which 
Shelley lodged when, in 1812, he came over 
from Southey and Keswick (a little indignant 
with Southey for his altered politics), to re- 
generate Ireland by founding an association 
of philanthropists pledged to secure by peace- 
able means the Repeal of the Union and the 
Emancipation of Catholics. The house is No. 
7, and, happier than the house in Aungier 
street in which Moore was born, it is not des- 
ecrated by bar or tap-room, but gracefully 
employed as a print-seller’s place of business. 
As these lines are written, the inevitable re- 
storer is at work; scaffolding obscures the 
front of the house, and when the scaffolding 
disappears no longer will be seen the old 
balcony from which Percy and Harriet Shel- 
ley threw down the young evangelist’s Irish 
, pamphlets. “I stand at the balcony of our 
’ window,” he wrote, “and watch till I see a 
man who looks likely. I throw a book to 
him.” And Harriet adds in a postscript: “I 
am sure you would laugh were you to see us 
give the pamphlets. We throw them out of 
window, and give them to men that we pass 
in the streets. For myself, I am ready to die 
of laughter when it is done, and Percy looks 
so grave. Yesterday he put one into a woman’s 
hood of a cloak. She knew nothing of it, and 
we passed her; I could hardly get on, my 
muscles were so irritated.” In Fishamble 
street, not far from Dublin Castle, was a the- 
ater in 1812, where seventy years previously 
Handel had presided over renderings of his 
own oratorios and cantatas, when the goddess 
of Dullness, alarmed for her British sover- 
eignty, “drove him to th’ Hibernian shore.” 
In this Fishamble street theater Shelley, a 
youth of nineteen, addressed an Irish audience 
for the space of an hour. A reporter, sent by 
the police authorities to furnish an account of 
the Catholic meeting, describes him as “a 
young boy,” whose speech, he adds, was 
“replete with much elegant language. 

A few years before Shelley’s visit to Ireland, 
his Keswick entertainer, Robert Southey, had 
been blown across the channel in a gale, and 
found himself in Dublin, as private secretary 
to Mr. Corry, Commissioner of the Treasury, 
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with a salary of £400 a year, and seemingly 
nothing to do. A letter written to his wife in 
October, 1801, lies before me, showing, in ink 
now embrowned with age, the delicate hand- 
writing which changed so sadly in his latest 
years, when the weary brain refused to direct 
those indefatigable fingers. “ About our quar- 
ters here,” he writes, “ when we remove hither 
in June, John Prickman will look out. The 
filth of the houses is intolerable; floors and 
furniture offending you with Portuguese nasti- 
ness ; but it is a very fine city, a magnificent 
city —such public buildings, and the streets 
so wide. For these advantages Dublin is in- 
debted to the prodigal corruption of its own 
government ; every member who asked money 
to make improvements got it, and, if he got 
£20,000, in decency spent five for the public 
and pocketed the rest. These gentlemen are 
now being hauled a little over the coals, and 
they have grace enough to thank God the 
Union did not take place sooner.” Southey 
and his wife did not settle in Dublin; he re- 
signed a foolish office, as he styled it, and a 
good salary, and soon was toiling among his 
folios in Bristol, the delighted possessor, after 
seven childless years, of a little gray-eyed girl. 


During his brief visit to Dublin Nelson’s bi- 
ographer did not see the column—a later 
erection—on which the one-armed hero is 
mastheaded. How Nelson ever ascended the 
dark, narrow, cobwebbed stairs to his present 
position is difficult to imagine; it shows the 
effect of early practice in climbing to impos- 
sible crow’s-nests. The visitor is advised not 
to follow Nelson’s example. Ireland expects 
every man to do his duty, but does not regard 
it as his duty to pay a fee and wind through 
dirt and darkness in order to attain the “ pil- 
lar-punishment” of St. Simeon Stylites. Rather 
become one of the loungers and loafers at its 
base, who sit and smoke, shunning ambition 
with its dangerous ascents, gossiping one to 
another or dropping off to sleep in the sun- 
shine. 

Below our new bridge, new-named after 
O’Connell, the sea-gulls hover, and bring a 
savor of freshness and freedom, a vision of 
drenched rock-ridges and blown sea-spaces, 
into the heart of the town. Looking up the 
river, as day declines, sometimes a far-reach- 
ing and mystic sunset will liberate the spirit 
by its strange and infinite beauty seen above 
and athwart the irregular elevations and de- 
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caying frontage of old houses that line the 
river-sides, and above and beyond the fan- 
tastic wreathings of city smoke. There are no 
houses of great antiquity in Dublin, such as 
may be seen in Chester or in Edinburgh ; but 
as hard usage and starvation may turn a girl 
into a hag at twenty-five, so neglect and 
grime and squalor have made comparatively 
modern tenements hag-like houses, with an 
evil look, in door and window and roof, of 
famine, pest, ill-living, despair. Some look 
gaunt and fierce, and seem to pluck their 
eaves over their brows; others have shrunk 
and grown wizened and piteously lean and 
ragged, like the woman who shuffles past in 
draggled shawl, and pauses to rest against a 
doorway while she coughs. These quays were 
in former days the scene of fierce and pro- 
longed conflict between the Liberty boys, or 
tailors and weavers of the Coombe, and the 
Ormond boys, or butchers who lived in Or- 
mond Market. Bridges were stormed, were 
taken and retaken; and day after day the 
garboils might be renewed ; above a thousand 
combatants were sometimes at once engaged. 
On one occasion the victorious Liberty boys 
proceeded to hook a number of Ormond boys 
by the jaws to their own flesh-hooks, and 
retired, leaving the butchers hanging for 
meat on their own stalls. When the di- 

vine rage of battle would come upon 

the Trinity College students they sided 

with the weavers, the keys of their 
chambers, slung in the sleeve or tail 

of a gown or in a pocket-handkerchief, 
becoming a favorite and a formidable 
weapon. “QOn one occasion,” writes 

the author of “Ireland Sixty Years 

Ago,” “several of them were seized by 

the butchers, and to the great terror 

of their friends it was reported that 

they were hanged up 

in the stalls in re- 

taliation for the 

cruelty of the >. Lest 

weavers. A eg 

party of of ‘ 


watchmen sufficiently strong was at length 
collected by the authorities, and they pro- 
ceeded to Ormond Market; there they saw 
a frightful spectacle—a number of college 
lads in their caps and gowns hanging to 
the hooks.” They hastened to the rescue, 
when suddenly laughter succeeded horror; 
the learned youths had been granted the 
benefit of clergy, and hung in air suspended 
by the waistbands of their breeches. 

Along the quays and in narrow ways and 
alleys adjoining them, side by side with shab- 
by bric-4-brac shops or pawn-offices, may be 
discovered the second-hand book-shops of 
Dublin, and here the collector prowls. The 
four-storied houses of former days, crammed 
with well-bound rows of works which no 
gentleman’s library can be without, have dis- 
appeared. America has helped largely to 
drain the country of its literary treasures. On 
the whole, we are not a reading people, and 
there are at present few great collectors 
among us. It is long since Dr. Murphy, the 
former Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, 
whose staircases, hall, garrets, kitchen, must 
each and all have been shelved to hold his pos- 
sessions, has been seen upon the quays, with 
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his gold-headed cane, silk stockings, buckled 
shoes, and snuff-besprinkled waistcoat. “Ah!” 
he would exclaim, when the vender added on 
a venturesome half-crown—*“ Ah! you think 
to impose on the poor Connaught man ;” but 
on effecting a fortunate purchase, he had al- 
ways an episcopal blessing to bestow on the 
bookseller’s wife or children. It was among 
the coffins of Cook street, where the Libitina 
of the poor crouches veiled, that Bunting’s 
famous collection of old Irish music disap- 
peared, to be recovered after further trans- 
migrations in fragments from the soap and 
candle sellers, and reverently pieced together 
by the pious zeal of an enthusiast. Anglesea 
street, where Moore dropped the manuscript 
of his first printed poem in the box of the 
editor of “ Anthologia Hibernica,” boasted of 
authors among those dim recesses in which 
ragged rarities—Irish history and poetry, 
Elizabethan plays and pamphlets, or better 
preserved Aldines and Elzevirs — lay lurking. 
From an inner apartment, where he read, the 
learned John O’Daly would glance over his 
spectacles at a stray customer, or startle him 
with an abrupt, impatient answer, as if to ask 








for a volume not included in O’Daly’s 
bibliopolic stores were an imperti- 
nence which it required some mag- 
nanimity to forgive. Patrick Ken- 
nedy, who had told with delightful 
humor the legendary fictions of the 
Irish Celts, would appear, a few 
doors higher up, with round, bald 
head, grizzled beard, and a smik 

and twinkle over all his face, sun 

ning himself in the rare beams which 
struggled down to his window ; while 

on the opposite side might be seen 
the Shakspere’s Head, where Mr. 
Roorey—enrolled by virtue of his 
pamphlet among the authors of 

Shaksperiana — obtained for on« 

shilling that copy of the first quarto 
of Hamlet, afterward purchased by) 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps for £12 

and sold by him to the British Mi 

seum. All are gone—all from Ai 

glesea street, some from earth. But 
T. remains (rival collectors shall not 
hear his name from me),—T., the 
sweet reasonableness of whose prices 
has cemented a friendship between 
him and the writer of this article. 
He knows all your weaknesses and 
gently humors them ; introduces you 
in a casual way to his favorite tom 

cat,an erudite creature, but of roving 
propensities ; slides a book into your 
hand, with some innocent inquiry 
about its title-page which engages 
your vanity on his behalf; tickles his trout so 
gently that it is a pleasure to be tickled; is 
never eager, or grasping, or unfair ; and makes 
you free of a learned litter rising from the floor, 
which you may spend a blissful hour in shifting 
and sifting, washing the auriferous drifts for 
grains of gold. As wreckers visit the coast on 
stormy days, so you should time your book- 
hunting aright; after an auction has taken 
place, at which many uncatalogued bundles 
have been dispersed, then visit the second- 
hand shop, and esteem yourself fortunate if 
you arrive just as an unopened sack, showing 
by its square pfotrusions the outlines of 
octavo and duodecimo, is hauled from the 
doorway or flung from the bearer’s back. 
Watch with glittering, avaricious eyes as the 
contents are drawn forth; among the Valpy’s 
Grammars and Mangnall’s Questions without 
number may gleam some fiery opal of litera- 
ture, “jacinth, hard topaz, grass-green emer- 
ald ”—a first edition of Alastor or Epipsy- 
chidion, or a little volume published at Paris 
by Augustin Courbé in 1637, containing Cor- 
neille’s Le Cid. These you may secure in all 
probability for a slender sum ; but in their 
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IN PHCENIX PARK, 


own department — Irish history and litera- reptile can be reconstructed by Owen from a 
ture——our booksellers are learned; without single bone; Mr. Street, from fragments of 
their friendly aid this slight sketch of Dublin Strongbow’s church of the twelfth century, 
might never have been written. with certain indications afforded by the crypt, 
Turning from the quays northward and has recreated the structure ruined or lost 
climbing a short ascent, you find yourself in under an unsightly choir of two hundred years 
presence of Christ Church Cathedral. On later and stucco ornaments in spurious Gothic 
the way you may, if you please, peep into of 1831. It is a veritable revival of the past; 
“ Hell.” The story of Death and Dr. Horn- and yet not absolutely complete. For when 
book, declares Burns, I visited Christ Church, having heard of these 
rare achievements, I looked to see the tall 

“Is just as true as the Deil’s in Hell figure of St. Lawrence O’Toole, in his habit 

Or Dublin city.” of a canon regular, bowing before the crucifix, 

or going forth to chant prayers in the ceme- 

The Devil, majestic with horns and tail, but tery for the souls of the faithful dead ; but he 
long since worked up into snuff boxes and was not there. I purposed to seek some 
other relics, stood over the arched entrance benefit for a wandering nineteenth-century 
to Hell, where toys were sold, and lodgings, spirit from the “ Baculus Jesu” — the staff 
let, as the advertisement in an old journal of Jesus — presented to St. Patrick by a hermit 
bears witness: “To be let, furnished apart- dwelling on an island inthe Tuscan sea; but 
ments in Hell. N. B.— They are well suited to I was told that it had been publicly burnt 
a lawyer.” Christ Church, as it now stands, is by some reforming bishop in the strifes of 
a monument to the genius of the great archi- Henry VIII. I thought at least to live again 
tect, Mr. G. E. Street, and to the munificence in the hardy memories of Strongbow’s days, 
of Mr. Roe, a Dublin merchant. A fossil while I stood above the effigy of his tomb; 
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but it seems that in the church, where the 
impostor Lambert Simnel was crowned, a 
fictitious Strongbow does duty for the real,—a 
mere pretender, who has been stretching his 
legs and raising pious hands upon his breast 
for three hundred years, in order to receive 
the rents and dues payable under old deeds 
“at Strongbow’s Tomb.” There is always 
some signal oversight in the cleverness of a 
knave, and this rogue in stone, when he stole 
into Strongbow’s resting-place, forgot to cover 
the Fitz Osbert arms upon his shield. He lay, 
not inappropriately I thought, in that anom- 
alous structure, a Protestant cathedral of the 
thirteenth century amid the crowded lanes of 
Catholic Dublin, where, when I visited the 
church, no poor and pious wayfarers passed 
in to kneel in dim oratory or before secret 
shrine, with muttered ejaculation, and went 
forth into the street refreshed in spirit; but 
the gaslights flared, and a surpliced choir were 
chaunting faint amens to faint prayers for the 
high court of Parliament and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in the presence of three languid ladies, 
possibly sight-seers like myself. No: even 
Mr. Street’s genius has not quite revived the 
age of faith. 

Perhaps the least savory and most pictur- 
esque thoroughfare in Dublin is Patrick street 


PARK, FROM THE RIVER. 


with Nicholas street, which runs to meet it, 
the two conducting you from our first to our 
second Protestant cathedral, — for we cannot 
properly assert ourselves as a dominant mi- 
nority without a pair of them. Patrick street 
is to be seen and smelt to most advantage on 
Saturday evenings in winter. Narrower than 
the Jews’ street at Frankfort, it winds down 
a short incline to St. Patrick’s Close; the 
wooden roofs of windowless stalls or booths 
project on either side, the unshaded gas-jets 
flicker in the wind, while on a carpeting of 
sacks, spread to save the merchandise from 
the mire, there rises in mid-street a far-ex- 
tending pile of cheap clothing, tin kettles 
and cans, crockery, cabbages, carrots, onions, 
behind which the seller loudly commends her 
wares, before which the buyer critically ap- 
praises and higgles. Here you can purchase 
to the utmost advantage, on Saturday night, a 
pound of tripe, a liver, a pig’s cheek, a second. 
hand petticoat, a string of onions, a shining 
candlestick or resplendent slop-bowl; or if 
it is your wish to hear to perfection the dialect 
of the Coombe, you have but to pause and 
listen to the chaffering and cheapening which 
go on around you to right and left. 

Of St. Patrick’s Cathedral there is only one 
word to say, and that was said sixty years 
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ago by Walter Scott (or by Lockhart for him) 
when he visited Dublin and was féted and 
followed like a king : “ One thinks of nothing 
but Swift there; the whole cathedral is 
merely his tomb.” Macaulay, indeed, took 
notice, like a dutiful historian, of Schomberg’s 
tablet and the spurs of St. Ruth; Thackeray, 
censor of shams, was afflicted by the tawdry 
old rags and gimcracks of the most illustrious 
order of St. Patrick, the pasteboard helmets 
and calico banners and lath swords; Scott 
swept all these out of sight with one touch of 
imagination, which lays bare the truth, and 
he beheld only the tomb of Swift. But the 
tomb of Swift must needs be Stella’s tomb, 
and there she lies, her bones now mingled 
with his. While we stand beneath Roubiliac’s 
bust, and read that terrible inscription, “ Udi 
salva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit,” 
we think before all else of the mournful night 
when, by the flare of torches under the high 
roof, the faithful heart of Esther Johnson was 
laid in the dust, and the torch-lights gleamed 
across to the old deanery windows, where 
Swift, ill in body and tortured in mind, sat in 
gloom. “ This is the night of the funeral,” he 
wrote, in a paper perhaps meant for no eye 
save his own, “ the funeral, which my sickness 
will not suffer me to attend. It is now nine at 
night, and I am removed into another apart- 
ment, that I may not see the light in the 
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modesty, her learning, her gentle voice, her 
wit and judgment, and vivacity of heart and 
brain. “ Night, dearest little M. D.,” he had 
so often added as the farewell word of the 
diary to Stella; now with her it was night, 
and a cloudier night with him. And so the 
darkness deepened, indignation giving place 
to rage, and rage to imbecility, with no star 
aloft, but murk and despair rising thick from 
the unwholesome earth and throttling him in 
their shadowy coils. 

After visiting the tomb of Swift we are in no 
mood to admire the brick magnificence of 
Dublin Castle. To tell of the persons and 
events connected with the Castle in elder days, 
when it was an Anglo-Norman or Anglo-Insh 
fortress, we should need a volume, and the vol- 
ume would contain strange and tragic records, 
splendors and gloom, secrets dark and cruel, 
with touches of comedy enlivening the long his- 
torical drama. Now and again an outcry is 
raised by hard-headed persons against oursham 
sovereign, with his sham aristocracy, and we 
hear talk of the epauletted languor and _ idle- 
ness of the Castle hangers-on. And when 
Lady Bolus, the great physician’s wife, or 
Mrs. Sergeant Bigwig, the eminent lawyer's, 
details, with all the accessories, the triumph 
of her presentation to second-hand royalty, 
we may allow ourselves the indulgence of an 
amiable smile. But there are times when the 





DONNYBROOK FAIR-GROUND. 


church, which is just over against the window 

of my bed-chamber.” And there, fingering 

perhaps that precious relic, “only a woman’s 

hair,” he went on to write of her softness of 

temper and heroic personal courage, her 
VoL. XXIX.—18. 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is far more of a 
true king — wielding personal power — than 
our Sovereign Lady is a queen; times when 
the strain and pressure of desperate hard 
work is felt in every department of the Irish 
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government, and most of all by its chiefs. 
To arightly constituted mind no part of Dub- 
lin Castle is quite so awful to contemplate as 
a room in the Bermingham Tower, which con- 
tains, in vast folio volumes, the pedigrees, de- 
duced from Adam, of all persons capable of 
being regarded as sons of somebody. Amid 
these wizard tomes sits the enchanter king- 
at-arms, guarded by his wyverns, gryphons, 
unicorns, cockatrices, and other “animals 
phantasticall,” terrible creatures to the rabble 
rout, but which couch or rise, turn the head 
regardant or extend the paw, display or in- 
dorse their wings, at Merlin’s beck, tamer 
than villatic fowl. A Saracen and a wild man 
answer his bell, and fetch the tinctures em- 
ployed in his necromantic art. 

To gossip through all the streets and squares 
of Dublin is impossible here. A learned and 
entertaining guide may be foundin Mr. Gilbert's 
History, to which the readerof this article is al- 
ready largely indebted. We have prudently 
passed by the famous clubs and old coffee- 
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houses— Lucas’s, Daly’s, the Cock and Punch 
bowl, Jacob’s Ladder, the Sot’s Hole; for if we 
entered them we might never get out. Wehave 
left unrecorded the history of the old theaters — 
a brilliant history it was — with their famous 
actors, and rival managers, and triumphs and 
disasters. It is too late now to seek for the 
house where Lord Edward Fitzgerald was 
betrayed, or the spot where Sarah Curran 
waved her last adieu to Robert Emmet; w 

cannot visit the hall of the Four Courts, in 
which all the jokes and good stories flying 
about the world are supposed to have had 
their origin ; nor count the doctors’ hall-door 
plates in Merrion Square, the Valhalla of 
physicians, to which heroes who have slain 
their thousands are exalted, and where they 
drink mead of Epernay or Sillery “ex co 

cavis craniorum poculis.” To the “ Phaynix’ 
Park a jarvey will be the best cicerone ; one 
is glad not to blot one’s brain with the night- 
mare of the Wellington monument, and we 
more earnestly avert our thoughts from 4 
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deadlier horror of blood on the great avenue 
of the Park. 

But to write of Dublin and omit to tell of 
Donnybrook Fair and its humors would be 
as if a traveler were to describe Rome and 
forget to mention the Carnival, or as if a 
critic were to write of Burns and leave out 
his Jolly Beggars. The fair has long ceased 
to glorify the month of June, and Donnybrook 
is only an uncomely village on the skirts of 
Dublin ; but the fields of revelry and riot, near 
which the Dodder ripples past, reflecting giant 
burdock leaves, may still be seen. Through 
the mirthful eyes of Jonah Barrington we can 
see the fair itself unshorn of its splendors. 
Here are tents formed of long wattles in two 
rows, inclined together at the top ; over which 
for covering are spread patchwork quilts, 
winnowing-sheets, rugs, blankets, old _petti- 
coats, secured by ropes of hay. A broom-head 
or well-worn brush, a watchman’s discarded 
lantern, surmounted by variegated rags torn 
to ribbons, serve the purpose of the tavern’s 
ivy-bush ; a rusty saucepan or old pot signi- 
fies that eating as well as drinking may be 
had. Down the middle what a day since had 
been doors and now are tables rest on 
mounds of clay, and benches, swaying under 
the sitters when their equilibrium becomes 
uncertain, run along supported in like man- 
ner. “ When the liquor got the mastery of 
one convivial fellow,” says Sir Jonah, “he 
would fall off, and the whole row generally 
followed his example; perhaps ten or even 
twenty shillelagh boys were seen on their 
backs, kicking up their heels, some able to 
get up again, some lying quiet and easy, 
singing, roaring, laughing, or cursing; while 
others still on their legs were drinking and 
dancing and setting the whole tent in motion, 
till all began to long for open air, and a little 
wrestling, leaping, cudgeling, or fighting upon 
the green grass. The tent was then cleared 
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out and prepared for a new company.” A 
delightful aroma, in itself nourishing, filled 
the June air— mingled turf, whisky, steam- 
ing potatoes, Dublin Bay herrings, salt beef, 
and cabbage. At dusk a dozen fiddlers and 
pipers would strike up and a row of per- 
haps a hundred couple work away at their 
jig-steps, “till they actually fell off breath- 
less.” Matrons would bring the “ childer ” to 
this paradise of cakes and simple toys, and 
these infantine revelers would assist the musi- 
cians with pop-gun and drum and whistle. 
Under the summer moon young men and 
maidens would utter their vows and fix the 
day for going before Father Kearny, who 
declared that “more marriages were cele- 
brated in Dublin the week after Donnybrook 
Fair than in any two months during the rest 
of the year.” As to the fighting at the fair, it 
was for the most part void of malice and 
good-humored. Horses cannot be bought 
and sold without differences of opinion be- 
tween buyer and seller; the shillelagh was 
at hand as a graceful arbiter of disputes. It 
is a vulgar error to suppose that practice with 
the national weapon is a brutal brandishing 
and whacking; it is rather a game of skill; 
and if a head was now and again laid open, 
this was quite in a friendly way, and what 
are heads for if not occasionally to be cracked 
in a worthy cause? Do not, however, honest 
John Bull, excellent Brother Jonathan, run 
away with the notion that Donnybrook Fair 
represents in miniature the whole of Irish 
life. Believe that ours is the same human 
nature as your own, with a difference. Per- 
haps you are not always sane and sober any 
more than we. Placed as we are between 
you, we want to hold hands with both, and 
dream of the day —far distant still— when we 
shall be as a link to bind together the kindred 
democracies of England and America. 


Edward Dowden. 









THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK FOREST.* 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, 


Author of “ Only an Incident,” “ One Chapter,” etc. 


BETTY AND LOIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THis way, ladees, this way. Stick close 
to the man what speaks; always stick close 
to the men.” And the large, gray-haired, red- 
faced, eminently respectable German courier 
made a dash at the farthest off of his party 
of three, pulling her back in front of a crowd 
of strangers who were following a droning old 
monk around the Cologne Cathedral. 

“What’s the use? I can’t understand a 
word,” said the young lady with a pout. “He 
speaks such queer German. Let’s go.” 

“My dear Betty, Kreuzner says we must 
go through the choir first.” 


“ But I’m tired, Aunt Sarah. I’ll sit down 
and wait.” 

“May she, Kreuzner? She’s so tired, you 
see. We've been at it so long,” said the lady 
turning deprecatingly to the courier. 

“ Yes, yes, we'll go,” the amiable old man 
responded with alacrity. ‘“ There’s nothing 
more here but windows. You don’t need se 
those. Every church has windows. It’s all th: 
same. This way, ladees, this way.” 

And, putting a silver piece in the guide’s 
hand, Kreuzner hustled off his party to an- 
other door, paid something again, feed another 
monk, and pushed Aunt Sarah inside. 

“ Now quick, ladees. Ten minutes to the 


* Copyright, 1884, by Grace Denio Litchfield. All rights reserved. 
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skulls, then twenty minutes to St. Ursula, one 
half-hour for the city, and I have order 
dinner for six o’clock at the hotel.” 

«“ What a treasure he is!” murmured Aunt 
Sarah, straightening the mantilla which he had 
somewhat displaced in his zeal to shove her 
in ahead of another party. “ How could we 
ever get along without him? Whose skulls 
did you say these were, Lois ?” 

“The three wise men who went to sea in a 
bowl,” put in Betty, impatiently. “ Nasty 
things. Let’s go.” 

«“ My dear,” rejoined the elder lady, “what 
is the use of being abroad if you can’t bear 
fatigue ? That’s what we came for. I’m sure 
I’m ready to drop, but Kreuzner said we 
must come in here, and certainly the skulls 
are very remarkable, very remarkable indeed ; 
only I should think they would have been 
larger for wise men, to have held more brains, 
you know.” 

“ «Come, ladees, come,” warned Kreuzner 
without. “The time shortens. The dinner 
will be cold.” 

“Excellent man! so attentive—so thought- 
ful!” sighed the lady, and followed obediently 
as he rapidly led the way, her two young 
nieces lagging along after her. 

“ T would like never to see another church, 
or another gallery, or another anything so 
long as I live,” pouted Betty, springing into 
the carriage. “ Lois, for heaven’s sake say 
you're sick of it all too, at last. Haven't you 
had enough yet, you insatiable creature ?” 

“Zum Teufel!” growled Kreuzner to a 
small lame boy who limped up to shut the 
carriage-door. “I never allow nobody to 
wait on my ladees except myself. The beg- 
gars, they make great show to be polite, all to 
get the pennies. But I never allow my parties 
to be swindled. No, never. I know too 
much. Now, ladees, St. Ursula. Vorwéirts!” 

Heshutthecarriage-door. Aunt Sarah wrin- 
kled her high, pale forehead in a vain effort 
to remember who St. Ursula was; Lois leaned 
forward to catch a last glimpse of the cathe- 
dral, and Betty shut her bright eyes almost 
with a snap. 

“T would give up the eleven thousand vir- 
gins and the whole of Europe to boot,” she 
said, “ for one single moonlight night on our 
piazza at home, and one decent-looking young 
man to talk with.” 

“ My love, my love!” expostulated Aunt 
Sarah in spinsterly horror. 

“Never mind, Betty dear,” laughed Lois 
softly. “ Wait just till we get to the Black For- 
est, and there surely we'll find you a knight.” 

“ Halt!” shouted Kreuzner. He jumped 
down, darted into a shop, and in a moment 
darted back again, and thrust a great wooden 
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box into the carriage. “ Zau de Cologne, \adees, 
the veritable; one dozen bottle. I know what 
the ladees like, and I always get the best. 
Vorwirts! The dinner will be cold.” 

And the carriage rolled noisily along. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ WHICH way ? How far? Where’s my um- 
brella? Who's got my bag ?” 

Aunt Sarah was flustered and bewildered to 
the last degree. 

“ This way, ladees, this way. Never give 
yourself no care for the luggage. I attend 
everything. I never lose nothing. I have all 
the bags.” 

And the disencumbered courier waved 
grandly toward the porter shuffling on ahead 
with the hand-baggage, like a living truck. 

“T have everything.” 

“Where do we get out? Where do we 
change ? How far do we go to-day ?” panted 
the poor lady, hurrying after him in terror 
lest she miss the train. 

“ Leave everything to me, ladee. I tell you 
all what’s right. I never make no mistakes. 
I come for you when the train stops. The 
guard will keep the carriage for you. Nobody 
shall come in to bother you.” 

Bang went the carriage-door, click the out- 
side bolt, the guard pocketed his bribe, touched 
his cap, and briskly walked off two young 
gentlemen who were about entering the same 
compartment. 

Betty sprang to the window to look after 
them. 

** Oh, Lois, isn’t it a shame! What fun it 
would have been to have them in here! I 
wish Kreuzner were dead. I haven’t seen 
such good-looking men since we landed. 
Look at him,— no, the outside one, I mean. 
See how his clothes fit!” 

The whistle shrieked and the train started. 
Betty drew in her pretty head with a sigh. 

“Such a fool as Kreuzner is. He might 
know enough to shut cld women out and let 
young men 1n, particularly the handsome ones. 
Yes, yes, Lois. I’m seeing all there is to see. 
If you point out another thing for me to look 
at, I shall go raving mad.” 

“My dear child, what an improper spirit 
for travel,” said Aunt Sarah, just beginning to 
recover from her general bewilderment. “You 
must remember people come abroad to see 
things, not to enjoy themselves. What will 
your father say when I take you back to him ? 
You don’t realize your advantages at all. You 
should make the most of your opportunities.” 

“So I would but for oid Kreuzner,” 
retorted Betty. 
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Lois glanced up with faint disapproval 
on her sweet face, Betty shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and Aunt Sarah set herself to looking 
over some papers. 

“JT don’t understand,” she said, helplessly. 
“Traveling is much more expensive than 
Judge Estabrook said it would be. There 
were seven in his party besides the baby, and 
he didn’t make out to spend near so much 
as we do. And Kreuzner says I should be 
swindled at every turn but for him. Dear me, 
how foolish women are ever to travel alone.” 

“Why didn’t he take us to the Hétel du 
Nord at Cologne the other night?” asked 
Betty, sulkily. “ You told him to, and we might 
have met the Wilsons there. They were to 
pass through this week.” 

“ Kreuzner said the other was his hotel, so 
of course we had to go there. But we cer- 
tainly were very comfortable, though the bills 
were high, and I don’t think we needed bou- 
quets in all the rooms. But Kreuzner says we 
couldn’t spend a cent less, and you know what 
a fuss he made over that extra candle they 
charged for. He called the waitera liar, and 
a cheat, and a thief, and a great many names 
I never heard before, and stormed so I was 
obliged to stop him, though I really don’t think 
the waiter had anything to do with it, or un- 
derstood English, and that probably was why 
it wasn’t taken off the bill after all. But 
Kreuzner’s an invaluable creature, and, I’m 
persuaded, saves us a mint of money. How 
can women travel without a courier!” 

It must be acknowledged, whatever were 
or were not his other excellences, Kreuzner 
saw after his party thoroughly. He appeared 
faithfully at every station, bringing with him, 
now “ The Queen” for Aunt Sarah, a picto- 
rial paper for Betty, and for Lois a haphazard 
novel or a map of the town they were passing 
through ; now a basket of railroady fruit, and 
now a glass of beer, which, as nobody wanted 
it, he was reluctantly obliged to drink himself 
to save it, though he much preferred water, 
he said. Aunt Sarah was delighted with him. 

“Such an honest, sober, faithful fellow! 
How he does forestall our wants! Though, 
to be sure, we mustn’t read in the cars. It is 
bad for the eyes. But what a blessing that we 
have stumbled on such a treasure.” 

Shriek, shriek, from the engine. 

“ Heidelberg!” called Lois, excitedly. “O 
Betty, do see if the castle isn’t on your side!” 

“ Ye-es, I think so—JI don’t know,” re- 
plied Betty, absently. “There’s something 
mussy and queer-looking up on the hill. 
Perhaps that’s it. Oh, there are those young 
men walking up and down. Let’s get out 
too. Guard, guard, open the door!” 

“How I should like to see the castle!” 
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sighed Lois. “‘ Why can’t we stop here over- 
night ?” 

“Isn’t there a college here too?” cried 
Betty, visions of innumerable students float- 
ing through her airy brain. “A great big col- 
lege ? Oh, auntie, there’s a dear, do let’s stay 
over her2, mayn’t we ?” 7 

The cwo young gentlemen passing cast 
openly admiring glances at the two pretty 
American faces, and Betty slightly tilted back 
her little jaunty traveling-hat, so as to bring 
into sight the becoming rings of dark hair 
across her forehead, and pleaded the more ar- 
dently. Aunt Sarah was quite ready to stay. 
She always wanted to oblige everybody. Be- 
sides, she was tired. But Kreuzner would not 
allow it. It would be less trouble to go on, 
he assured them ; he always did what was the 
least trouble for his parties. “ His ladees should 
never have no trouble at all. They should 
stop at Carlsruhe.” And he marshaled them 
straight back into their carriage and shut them 
in with the most gracious affability, and bought 
them all bouquets from the little dwarf flower- 
woman, who is an old-time landmark of the 
Heidelberg station, though not mentioned in 
Baedeker. He also got them a bag of sau- 
sages, thinking they might be hungry, and had 
just time left to dash across the lines to a 
stand and fly back with three pairs of blue- 
glass spectacles, which he flung into their laps. 

“ Goot for the eyes. You must have them. 
I always know what’s goot for everybody. 
Only five marks apiece. I always gets things 
sheap. That’s my duty.” 

“ Horrid things!” exclaimed Betty, as he 
withdrew, pushing them scornfully away. “ ] 
wouldn’t wear them for a thousand marks! ” 

Lois’s pair was broken. She held them up 
with a laugh. 

“‘ That’s too bad,” said Aunt Sarah. “ Poor 
Kreuzner will feel dreadfully to think he was 
cheated in them. We mustn’t tell him. And 
how nice of him to think of them. I never 
should have known I wanted them.” 

And she put her own pair contentedly on 
her nose, and wore them there all the day 
long, leaning back with closed eyes in her 
shady corner, and musing alternately over 
the amazing costliness of foreign travel and 
the immense advantages of having so ines- 
timable a courier. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a lovely summer afternoon in the 
Black Forest. Betty and Lois sat on a bal- 
cony opening out from their pretty parlor in 
the one hotel which constitutes the whole of 
Rippolds Au. Betty was scowling. Lois sat 
looking dreamily off into the dark pine- 
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woods that stood up so straight and dense 
against the bright blue of the heavens, while 
the air, laden with resinous odors, swept over 
her, cool, delicious, and life-giving, as only 
mountain breezes can be. 

“Isn't it all exquisite!” she said, almost 
beneath her breath, lifting a little bunch of 
bluebells lovingly to her face. “The skies, 
the woods, the flowers! I never dreamed of 
such a place as Rippolds Au.” 

“ Nor I,” said Betty shortly, pulling down 
her broad shade-hat with a sulky jerk. “ I’ve 
had lots of nightmares, but this is the biggest 
one yet. I hate it.” 

“ Oh, Betty!” said Lois. “ Oh, Betty!” 

“I do,” continued Betty, defiantly. “ It’s 
dull, it’s slow, it’s tiresome beyond endurance. 
I hate it all. I don’t see how girls rave so 
over coming to Europe. But probably those 
are the ones who travel in jolly parties, with 
lots of men mixed in, you know. They 
haven’t been shipped over here with just an 
aunt and one girl cousin rabid on sight- 
seeing.” 

“ But, Betty, you so wanted to come, too, 
when Dr. Ford suggested these baths, and 
you heard that Aunt Sarah had decided to 
bring me,—dear, kind Aunt Sarah! Don’t 
you remember how you said orphans were 
always in luck, and how you teased and 
teased Uncle Ben to let you join us?” 

“Then I was a fool, that’s all. I thought 
it would be like Saratoga, or Newport, or 
Sharon, perhaps, or anything but this. All the 
sight-seeing on the way here was bad enough, 
you were so bent on going everywhere; but 
this little horrid out-of-the-way hole is too 
much. It would take a freshly graduated 
saint to put up with it.” 

Lois looked at her cousin with gentle blue 
eyes, full of dismayed wonder. 

“ But it is so beautiful here, Betty. In all 
my dreams of the Black Forest, I never con- 
ceived quite this. I could stay here months 
and not tire of it.” 

“Oh, you /” said Betty, with a fine mingling 
of scorn and pity in her voice. “ But I’m 
different, and my patience is about used up. 
I haven’t seen a man to speak to since we left 
the steamer. To be sure, I had a jolly enough 
time there, hadn’t I? George Wilson was no 
end of fun, and Mr. Harper and Mr. Ather- 
ton weren’t bad at all; and even the purser 
did quite well when there was nobody else.” 
And Betty brightened and dimpled at the 
bare recollection of those halcyon days. 
“ But here! why, there’s not a young man in 
the place, not one. You can’t count that awful 
jager as anybody, and that rather nice-look- 
ing young man in the gray suit went away 
this morning; besides, we didn’t know him 


anyway. How we are to get through six 
weeks of it I don’t see. We've been here nine 
days to-morrow, nine awful days, and nine 
more will kill me out and out. Your getting 
strong is being the death of me.” 

There was something very comical in the 
vehemence of the young girl’s ennui, but Lois 
did not see its ludicrousness. 

“ Betty, dear,” she said penitently, as if all 
the blame were hers, “I’m so sorry. But per- 
haps something will happen to make it nice 
for you. Somebody may come.” 

“Yes, of course, somebody will. These 
wrinkled old horrors will shuffle off, and an- 
other ugly old set will step into their shoes. | 
never imagined the Black Forest was like 
this. I fancied it was full of hunters and 
students and princes traveling incognito, and 
that one ran into a good-looking man at every 
other step. I had an idea it was girls that were 
scarce here. I never would have come a step 
if I had known. I wish I could go back.” 

“T almost wish I wanted to go home, too,” 
said Lois with a sigh. “ But it all affects me 
so differently. It seems as if my dreams of 
coming to Europe had been so much more 
than realized everywhere. And now, perhaps 
it is wicked, but I feel asif I couldn’t ever go 
back, as if I could never bear to live in hum- 
drum, commonplace Troy, and take up the 
old life there again. I would like to live all 
my life over here, every bit of it, wandering 
through these cathedrals and galleries and 
wonders that bore you so, or living in some 
one of these weird castles on the Rhine, or 
just staying here, right here, forever, in this 
very heart of Fairy-land.” 

“ Rather rough on Ned Prentiss, isn’t it ?” 
asked Betty shortly. 

A quick blush overspread Lois’s delicate 
blonde face. 

“That is worst of all, Betty. I don’t 
think I could do it now,—marry him.” 
Her voice was very low and ashamed. “ He's 
ever so good, I know, but—he’s not a 
knight to dream about, Betty. I don’t mean 
I want a prince in disguise to come galloping 
through these woods to woo me with sword 
and with song as they do in the story-books. 
But to marry just a manufacturer, the head 
of a cotton-mill !— how it does sound, Betty!” 

“Tt sounds rich. And so he is. 1 wish we 
were too,— don’t you? Not just comfortably 
off, you know, but really rich. And what 
earthly thing has a man’s business to do with 
it, anyway? You don’t marry the business, 
but the man. You didn’t complain of it in 
Troy when he began to be so attentive. 
What makes you now? Besides, may be he'll 
forget you. He hasn’t offered himself by let- 
ter since we left, has he ?” 
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Lois flushed again. 

“ No, oh no! Perhaps he never will. Only 
he said he might come over this summer ; and 
it’s strange, but I don’t want to see him now. 
{’ve grown miles away from him in these few 
months. I couldn’t see anything in him any 
more, but just his commonplaceness, and his 
homeliness, and xis blunt ways and words. I 
didn’t mind that much before. He was like 
everybody else, and fitted very well into my 
old life. But—oh, think of him in one of 
these aristocratic old castles, Betty, think of 
him over here in this world of polish and 
finish and exquisite refinement!” 

“ Exquisite refinement!” echoed Betty. 
“We don’t see much of that just here, it 
strikes me. Did you take in your neighbor at 
table to-day? Good gracious, how she hacked 
away at her mouth with her knife! ” 

“J wasn’t thinking of these people here,” 
answered Lois hastily. “‘ What have they to 
do with us? We don’t know them. But I 
mean, if he were here now after I have learned 
to know better, after I have seen so much, he 
would grate on me horribly, and every time 
he laughed that hearty laugh of his I should 
feel as if I wanted to run away and hide my- 
self deep in the forest.” 

“ Well, Ned never was handsome, Lois, if 
you care for that. And, to be sure, he wouldn’t 
show up well as a knight i inarmor. He would 
look stubby in it, most likely, and how his 
sword would trip him up! I think I see him 
falling flat on that amiable little short nose of 
his, and then begging your pardon with all 
his good kind heart for having annoyed you 
by falling. But a man’s a man, Lois; and 
after all, what can you ask of any one more 
than that, just to be a man and not a woman ? 
If he were only here now, he would be worth 
all the rest of Europe to me,—and to you, too, 
which would be more to the point in his case.” 

“ No, never, never!” cried Lois, with un- 
wonted energy. “I fancied I liked him be- 
fore I left home ; but, thank Heaven, I am not 
engaged to him, for I know now that I never 
could be — never.” 

Betty yawned openly. Why should she put 
up her hand to hide it? There were only two 
old men strolling by below in company with 
the doctor (an old man too), and a knot of 
stupid women beyond doing everlasting knit- 
ting-work ; it did not matter if they saw the 
unbecoming grimace. 

But as she glanced down, suddenly her 
whole appearance changed. She leaned eager- 
ly forward. New light came into her eyes; 
new life into her voice. 

“ Lois, Lois,” she whispered, “ oh, do look! 
A young man! absolutely! And a handsome 
one—an aristocratic one. The prince in dis- 


guise, I do believe. Actually the knight at 
last, the knight of the Black Forest!” 

Lois bent forward too, interested at once. 

“Why, Betty, who can it be? Where do 
you suppose he comes from ?” 

“ He’s walked here from somewhere ; don’t 
you see his knapsack? Oh, perhaps he's only 
passing through; perhaps he isn’t going to 
stay! Lois, what shall we do if he goes off!’ 

“ He’s going to stay awhile, anyhow; he’s 
taking off his knapsack. He's sitting down 
at one of those little tables and calling a 
waiter. What is he going to order ? — beer ? ” 

“ Dinner.” 

“ No, coffee.” 

“ Oh, Lois, Ido hope it’ll be dinner. That’l! 
keep him here so much longer.” 

“There, Betty, I was right. 
coffee.” 

“See him look round. I wish he would look 
up here. Move your chair alittle furtheralong, 
Lois. Pshaw! why couldn’t you drag it and 
make a noise? Say, don’t you believe he’s 
somebody ?” 

“I wonder if he lives in a castle?” mut- 
tered Lois. 

“TI wonder if he speaks English? that’s 
vastly more important. Doesn’t he look swell 
among all those dowdies? How the women 
glare athim. There’s Kreuzner lounging by 
and staring at him, too. He’s too stylish to 
pass unnoticed in this crowd. He’s calling up 
the waiter again. See, he’s given him a card ; 
he’s sent him off somewhere —to the post- 
office. Oh,look! I’ve a mind to run down my- 
self with a letter and try to get a peep at 
the card. Shall 1?” 

“ Oh, no, Betty! don’t!” 

“ Well, perhaps I couldn’t see it. If only he 
would look up here!” 

Betty had risen, and had pushed back her 
hat, and smoothed her long gloves, and as- 
sumed her prettiest pose in preparation for 
any possible upward glance. But. the stran- 
ger was absorbed in a map which he had 
spread out on the table and seemed to be 
comparing with a letter. Betty coughed; in 
deed, was seized with quite a bad coughing 
spell. But how was he to know one cough 
from another ? It might just as well have been 
a dame of sixty wheezing in the too chill air, 
as a distractingly pretty girl of twenty. He 
did not move. 

“There’s the waiter coming back,” said 
Lois, getting up too, and standing by Betty’s 
side with undisguised interest. “ He’s got a 
telegram. I wonder if it’s bad news?” 

“ How respectful the waiter is,” said Betty, 
as with a sudden inspiration she glanced at a 
bunch of wild flowers at her belt. No, they 
looked too pretty where they were. She could 
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not take those. But Lois still held her little 
bouquet of bluebells and ferns. Betty put out 
her hand for it, apparently unconsciously, and 
absently twirled it round and round. 

“ See, Lois, he’s called up Herr Goeringer ; 
he must be asking fora room. Yes, yes — there, 
see; the waiter has his knapsack. How Herr 
Goeringer scrapes and bows. He’s going off 
with him. Lois, he must look up first! One 
must do something to help forward fate. 
There goes. Oh, my flowers, my flowers!” 
— this last in a piteous wail of distress. 

“Herr Goeringer, please! would you — 
wont you—” 

Of course she did not once see the young 
man or anybody but just the corpulent, good- 
natured, crimson-faced landlord ambling to- 
ward the spot where lay her pretty bouquet, 
which had so unfortunately dropped from her 
hands to the street. And, of course, at sound 
of the raised voice—a young, sweet, foreign 
voice—the young man looked up to the bal- 
cony, where he saw a pretty enough picture 
to excuse the open stare which followed. Two 
very pretty, very daintily dressed young ladies 
standing in the becoming glow of the after- 
noon sun—one leaning down over the railing, 
not seeing him at all, and all excitement to 
recover her lost flowers, which Herr Goerin- 
ger, in horrible English, was promising to 
send up at once; the other, no less pretty, 
standing erect with clasped hands, and look- 
ing right at him with a direct yet soft and 
modest gaze that seemed to say she had seen 
him all along, and saw no ham in looking. 
It was only a moment’s glance, of course; 
then he passed by, slightly lifting his hat in 
courteous addition to Herr Goeringer’s sweep- 
ing salutation. 

“Ja, Amerikanerinen,” they overheard the 
landlord saying. “ Biciben noch einige Zeit.” 
And the pair disappeared. 

“ Lois, Lois!” said Betty, flushed with suc- 
cess and pleasure. “ What a gallant, handsome 
fellow! Lois, he'll do for the knight, wont he ? 
Whose shall he be, yours or mine? I saw 
him first.” 

Lois smiled back, with a pretty, soft rose on 
her cheeks. 

“ He is just one’s idea of a knight, Betty, 
isn’t he, so far as looks go?” 

And at this juncture Aunt Sarah appeared, 
dazed and pink-nosed from her afternoon nap, 
and told the girls Kreuzner said they should 
take a drive, and they must get ready at once, 
for they could not be out after seven, as Kreuz- 
ner wished to be back for his supper, though it 
was not much of anything they provided for 
him here, he said, and she had promised him 
five marks a day more, so that he might not 
be really starved, poor fellow. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ He’s not here,” whispered Betty to her 
cousin, as by eight o’clock the next morning 
they descended to the sloppy and not particu- 
larly attractive spot where the two iron springs 
conveniently bubbled up together. “ Perhaps 
he’s outside. Let’s hurry. Here’s your glass, 
Aunt Sarah.” 

And she reached impatiently down in front 
of a number of outstretched hands to grab a 
tumbler held up dexterously by one of the 
boys below, on the upside-down end of a long 
wooden dipper. 

“T don’t think that’s my spring,” said Aunt 
Sarah, dubiously. “ Boy ° 

“ Oh, it’ll do just as well,” said Betty. “ Do 
drink it and be done with it. ‘There can’t be 
any difference in springs so close together. 
Here, I'll hold it for you. Don’t wait to take 
off your glove.” 

And, almost choking her aunt with the 
water, Betty marched off her charges at last 
to join the promenaders in front of the music- 
stand, where the band, according to the cus- 
tom at all German springs, was just beginning 
with the choral. It was a glorious morning. 
Everybody was out walking up and down 
the road, while the doctor, standing at the top 
of the promenade, spotted his hapless victims 
from afar with a falcon’s eye, and attaching 
himself burr-like, first to one patient, then to 
another, went through the stereotyped ques- 
tions with the same deep attention and ab- 
sorbing interest in the answers. 

“ Have you slept well? Do you walk far? 
How is your appetite ? How do you like the 
bath ? Ach, so. Dass ist gut. Ja.” 

Yes, everybody was there, including the 
younger black-haired proprietor, who was 
walking radiantly by to show off the equally 
radiant young woman clinging to his arm 
with the blushing fervor of a Teutonic draut; 
and including Kreuzner, who (when in Rome 
always going a little ahead of the Romans) 
had just taken his fourteenth glass when he 
stopped the ladies to present each with a 
rose-bud, fresh from the porter’s garden. 

“So attentive,” murmured Aunt Sarah as 
they walked on. “ He must always be getting 
something for us. Remarkable, how expensive 
roses are in Germany.” 

Betty fastened the flower in her dress, well 
satisfied. Her fresh toilette needed only that 
finishing touch, she knew. But, alas, he whom 
it was meant to captivate wa’s the only absen- 
tee that bright August morning. She looked 
up the road and down the road, and faithfully 
scrutinized each of the inviting little mountain 
paths that ran down into it from the woods so 
close above; but the tall, graceful figure, 
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with the erectness imparted by early martial 
training alone, was nowhere to be run to 
earth. Surely he would appear soon, It was 
nine o’clock now. Must they go in to break- 
fast and miss him so? Never. It would be 
tempting Providence. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

“ Aunt Sarah,” said Betty, “ do let’s break- 
fast out here for once on the terrace, as every 
one else does. I really think we ought to. 
It’s a shame to go in out of this fine air.” 

It had rained the night before, and the ter- 
race was damp as a sponge; but Betty over- 
ruled any objections, and having with difficulty 
wrung consent from Kreuzner, who “ couldn’t 
think Azs ladees would want to breakfast in 
that sheap way outdoors,” their coffee and 
rolls were brought out to a very nicely chosen 
spot that commanded all the doors of all the 
different houses at once. 

“Isn’t it lovely and fresh out here ?” said 
Betty, with excellently made-up enthusiasm. 
“What's the use of being so exclusive and 
not doing like everybody else? Lois, there’s 
an ant making straight for the butter. Knock 
it off, that’s a dear. Don’t you like it here, 
Aunt Sarah?” 

Aunt Sarah was not sure that she did. It 
did not seem exactly homelike to take one’s 
coffee out in the street, and this proximity to 
things that crawled with legs was uncomfort- 
able at breakfast time, while a drop of water 
trickling down from the trees upon her neck 
gave her a momentary shiver, it felt so like a 
beetle. Still she had come abroad with a grave 
understanding that that meant she was to 
do everything differently from what she did 
at home; and if it was the custom of the 
country she was in to be uncomfortable, it 
was manifestly her duty to be uncomfortable 
too, else she might as well have stayed at 
home. So, though she would never have 
dreamed of breakfasting neuralgically after a 
rain on the damp ground of their back yard in 
Troy, in full view of all their neighbors’ win- 
dows, she said it was very nice indeed here, 
and smiled the pale little watery smile where- 
with she faced her brightest pleasures as well 
as her sorest woes. 

But the young man had not appeared even 
by the time breakfast was over. Petty’s pa- 
tience gave out all of a sudden. 

“T wont breakfast outdoors again,” she 
cried, jumping up. “ It’s too stupid for belief. 
I wonder anybody can want to. I’m positive 
they only furnish stale zwieback out here. 
Anyway, I’ve had enough, and I’m going in.” 

But by eleven o’clock, when it was again 
time to go for a glass of mineral water, her 
hopes had revived, and she tied on her be- 
coming hat without her usual protest at the 
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hardship of being asked to walk when she 
was not taking the cure. It would be sinful 
to neglect any possible chance, and of course 
the unknown knight mig¢ turn up even yet. 
And, oh luck! there he was at the springs, 
looking handsomer and more aristocratic than 
ever. But few people were there at this hour, 
so of course he noticed the party at once, 
staring at them with continental freedom as 
they descended the steps. Lois flushed a delli- 
cate pink. Betty only bloomed the more, like 
a flower under a passing sunbeam. 
“So near and yet so far,” she murmured. 
“Why couldn’t he have been standing at //is 
side? I must help fate on again, Hush up 
Aunt Sarah if she says anything. I’m going 
over there.” 
“ Betty!” gasped Lois. 
“ Hush,” warned Betty; and then, calmly 
saying aloud, “I believe the Josephsquelle 
is my spring,” she deliberately walked around 
to the other side, so intent upon catching the 
eye of the boy below to sign for a glass, that 
she did not observe where she was going til! 
brought to a standstill by suddenly brushing 
against some one. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she exclaimed 
with the utmost surprise and annoyance in 
her soft, pretty voice, and drew so far back 
in her dismay that she did not see the glass 
when it was reached up from below, so that 
the young gentleman could scarcely do less 
than hand it to her with a slight bow; and 
then she turned from him just sufficiently to 
present the very prettiest outline of her face 
to his eyes as she drank, and finished the glass 
demurely, giving him a little grateful smile as 
he took it back from her to set it down. 
“ Oh, how dared you do it?” said Lois as 
Betty rejoined her and her conveniently near- 
sighted aunt, and gave her a wicked look of 
triumph. 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have,” Betty re 
plied saucily. “ He was very nice. I only 
hope the water won’t kill me. Ugh, what 
nasty stuff! Do you suppose he'll be at table- 
d’héte to-day ?” 
“ T shouldn’t think he could possibly want 
dinner at one o'clock, if he’s only up now,” 
said Lois. 
Nevertheless she changed her dress that 
day for dinner, while the wily Betty, feeling 
sure nothing could be more becoming than 
her dainty pink cambric, merely added a 
bunch of fresh daisies and ferns, and carefully 
pulled her curls about into the loose rings 
that looked as unstudied and guileless as if 
they were the outgrowth of nature rather 
than wholly of grace. 
“ What are you going to do next?” asked 
Lois curiously and a little anxiously. Betty’s 
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little cakes and candies and things, do you, 
Aunt Sarah? I’m sure they’re bad with the 
waters. Don’t let’s wait for them to-day. 
Let’s hurry out before the crowd.” 

She had her especial reason for wishing to 
leave before the rest, as Lois comprehended ; 
for in going out they had to pass by the end 
of the table where the young man sat between 
the beast and the monster. Betty, who was 
first, gave a little sidelong glance at his inter- 
esting neighbors, which naturally included 
him too, He was watching the party as it 
drew near, and instantly pushed back his 
chair, rose to his full height, and made the 
lowest kind of salutation, which included the 
three ladies, remaining standing until they 
had all passed, and looking after them with a 
queer little smile before*he resumed his seat. 

“My dears, my dears!” said Aunt Sarah 
in a surprise that almost robbed her of speech. 
“Who is he ? What did he mean? He doesn’t 
know us!” 

“Yes, yes, he does, intimately,” answered 
Betty quickly, hurrying her along, alarmed 
lest any one notice her consternation. 

“] don’t understand,” said Aunt Sarah. 
“It’s all very remarkable. Everything is 
remarkable over here, of course, everything, 
and nothing is at all like home. But a young 
man I never saw before getting up to bow to 
me at table when I go out, is the most re- 
markable of all. Perhaps it’s a foreign custom 
to bow to elderly ladies even when you don’t 
know them, but I never saw it mentioned. 
It’s certainly very remarkable.” 

“ Oh, Betty, how could you look at him!” 
whispered Lois reproachfully. 

“Oh, come now, you like it well enough. 
Don’t you put on the prude,” laughed Betty. 
“ ] generally am the one to play cat’s-paw, but 
you needn’t pretend you don’t like your share 
of such a jolly big chestnut as this.” 

And Lois could not say that she did not. 


CHAPTER V. 


Two days followed during which matters 
progressed little with their new acquaintance. 
They saw him constantly — at the spring, on 
the promenade, at the table-d’héte; and he 
bowed always profoundly and solemnly, as if 
performing an act of graceful worship. It 
seemed, indeed, as if he must watch their 
movements and direct his own accordingly, 
these meetings were so astonishingly frequent ; 
and whenever they thus met he would stand 
still and gaze after them in the most marked 
manner, though never addressing them a 
word, 

“ Really,” said Betty at last, “ it is getting 


ridiculous, our bowing to him in this speech- 
less way a hundred times in the twenty-four 
hours when we don’t so much as know his 
name. I mean to find out that, at least.” 

“You wont stop him and ask for his card, 
I hope,” said Lois, looking up from the low 
chair where she was knitting, and watching 
Betty with quiet amusement and expectancy, 

“ I certainly will if I can’t find out in any 
other way,” said Betty, with a determined 
nod of her little Hebe-like head. “ The thing 
is getting too absurd. He ought to step boldly 
up and speak to us. That’s what an American 
would do,— Ned Prentiss, for instance; but 
Isuppose German proprieties, or improprieties, 
are different. Lois, we’ll send for the Frem- 
den Liste and guess him out. He'll be sure 
to have a title for us to know him by. He 
certainly is superior to all these creatures 
here ; the bare look of him shows that, be- 
sides his table manners. He doesn’t eat with 
his knife, or handle his fork and spoon like 
unaccustomed and inconvenient articles, or 
make his tooth-pick the prominent feature of 
the repast. He’s an educated and eminently 
attractive being. I must know who he is. 
Here’s Kreuzner, just in time” (as that per- 
son bustled in with a great show of useful- 
ness, bearing two colossal bouquets which he 
had the waiter pick for them daily in the 
woods, and which figured nobly in his ac- 
counts). “Kreuzner, can you get me a 
Fremden Liste ?” 

“ Certainly, mees,” he responded, with that 
confident alacrity which was his chief and 
cheapest virtue. “If there is only one in all 
Rippolds Au, yet you shall have it. I shall 
get it for you. My ladees shall always have 
all.” 

And in a trice he was back with quite a 
little book-stall in his hand. 

“ There,” he said, giving each lady a sepa- 
rate pile of papers, consisting not only of the 
last published list of strangers, but of all the 
back numbers from the beginning of-the sea- 
son, “ There.” 

Aunt Sarah looked at him approvingly. It 
was delightful to see a creature so devoted, 
body and soul, to their interests. 

Lois and Betty bent together over the sheets. 

“ How often are these printed, Kreuzner ?” 

“ Once every week, mees. Every Saturday 
night, mees. Oh, I can tell you everthing.” 

Lois laughed her low, musical laugh. 

“ Foiled, Betty! To-day is Thursday. The 
name can’t be in the list yet. We must wait 
two more days. Here, Kreuzner, take these 
dirty things away and burn them up.” 

“ Burn them!” cried Kreuzner, in virtuous 
horror. “ These excellent papers that I did 
give three very goot marks for? Oh, no; not 
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burn them. I keep them till they get useful. 
I never waste nothing. You shall see how 
economic I am.” 

Betty stood with her hands behind her 
back, thinking hard. She could not submit to 
be foiled. 

“ Kreuzner,” she said suddenly, “I sup- 
pose you find out who everybody is. You 
haven’t much else to do here. Do you hap- 
pen to know the name of that young gentle- 
man who came last Monday afternoon, and 
who looks as if he might be somebody nice, 
somebody 4in particular ?” 

“ Yes, mees, I have notice’ him,” replied 
Kreuzner, promptly. “I always see every- 
body. Very nice young shentleman, mees, 
and has his boots made from Paris. I see 
them outside his door. His room is next at 
mine. He sings, too, very goot while he is 
dressing. Gets up late, ach ja, but sings very 
fine songs out operas.” 

“ What is his name ?” asked Betty, disre- 
garding the admonitory tugs given her dress 
by Lois, who could not endure to have the 
courier thus appealed to. 

“Yes, certainly, he has some very goot 
name, but I don’t just know it,” said Kreuz- 
ner, reluctant to admit ignorance upon any 
point. “ His boots is very fine. Nosuch boots 
in Shermany. But his name — oh, I ask it out; 
I tell you directly.” And he vanished at once. 

“In for it now,” said Betty. “ Barber, 
escaped lunatic, or prince, we shall know it 
irrevocably in ten minutes.” And,true enough, 
within ten minutes Kreuzner reappeared and 
triumphantly laid down a scrap of paper be- 
fore them, whereon was a name written out in 
huge and severely legible characters, “ Herr 
Graf von Lindenfels.” 

Betty gave a little cry of delight. 

“ Oh, a live count, as I live and breathe! 
What fun ! How did you find out, Kreuzner?” 

“Trust me to find you out everything in 
the betterest way, mees. I go to Herr Goe- 
ringer self, who I find talking just with that 
shentleman, and I say to him, ‘ So soon you 
are at liberty, mein herr, I have one very im- 
portant question to ask for my young ladees.’ 
And the young shentleman he hear, and he 
move off a leetle, and I point at him and say, 
‘What that shentleman’s name, mein herr ? 
My young ladees they desire to know it.’” 

“Q Kreuzner! Oh, this is too much!” 
cried Lois, in despair. Even Betty flushed 
unpleasantly and bit her lips. 

“Go on, Kreuzner,” she said. 

“And Herr Goeringer he say out very 
plain, ‘That is the Herr Graf von Linden- 
fels.’ And I say, ‘No, Herr Goeringer. That 
may do for others, but it not enough for 
Ludwig Kreuzner. I must have it here writ- 


ten out, so I show it my ladees, and then 
there is no mistake.’ And I took my pencil 
and paper out, and he did write it very care- 
ful, and ask the Herr Graf, ‘Is that right ?’ 
And the Herr Graf he laugh too, and did not 
look displease’, not at all, no. Ach, that’s 
him, mees, now ; look!” And catching Betty 
unceremoniously by the arm, he would have 
turned her to the window, but she drew away 
indignantly, saying : 

“ Let me alone, Kreuzner.” 

Lois said nothing until the courier had left 
the room ; then she turned to her cousin in 
distress. 

“ Betty, what must he think of us? Isn’t 
it dreadful ?” 

“ Nonsense,” said Betty, trying to laugh it 
off. “‘ Here, Aunt Sarah, see his name. Isn’t 
it a beauty ? It’s the first count you ever saw 
in your life, I’ll be bound; and here he’s been 
bowing his lordly back almost in two to you all 
these days. Don’t you feel set up about it ?” 

“ Well, I suppose he must be something of 
a count if Kreuzner says so,” said Aunt Sarah, 
who had not by any means taken it all in. 
“But if he really is, I don’t think I shall 
quite like to bow to him any more. It would 
look presumptuous, perhaps, in a poor old wo- 
man like me, who hasn’t any kind of a handle 
to her name, not so much asa Madam even.” 

“Oh, never you mind that. You are just 
the dearest old thing out,” cried Betty, with a 
hug. “ You always let me have my own way. 
Come, Lois, let’s have a waltz to dance off 
your dejection.” 

“ T sha’n’t dare look him in the face again,” 
said poor Lois. “ Think of his hearing that 
we sent to find out his name!” 

“ Well, and didn’t we ?” said Betty, stoutly. 
“ He only heard the truth, anyway. Don’t be 
such an awful prude. We'll just keep on bow- 
ing to him, I suppose, till he goes, and there'll 
have to be the end of it.” 

But the end had not come yet. The next 
morning, as they were at breakfast, Kreuzner 
appeared with his customary salutation. 

“ Goot morning, ladees. I hope you sleep 
well.” 

“Not a wink. Never do,” said Betty 
crossly, tired of the eternal greeting. Kreuz- 
ner looked at her with the in mediate sym- 
pathy of one prepared for all e asergencies. 

“Ach! that not goot. But I have some 
drops. I always carry medicine for ever’thing 
in my bag. These very goot. You take ten 
drops before you go to bed, and you sleep like 
angels.” 

“ Stuff!” laughed Betty. “ Keep your old 
drops for yourself. I sleep solidly every night 
through.” 

Kreuzner sighed over the lost opportunity. 
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“They're very goot, very goot, and only 
six marks the bottle. But no matter. I keep 
them. Some day you be so lucky as to need 
them. Mees,” he continued, turning to Aunt 
Sarah, “ that shentleman who the young ladies 
ask the name for yesterday, the Herr Graf 
von Lindenfels, he desire his compliments, 
and ask permission if he may have the honor 
to call upon the ladees to-day.” 

Instant consternation fell upon the little 
party. Lois paled. Betty pushed back her 
chair and fled to the window to hide a burst 
of unseemly laughter. Aunt Sarah sat staring 
blankly at the courier. 

“ What must I do?” she said helplessly. 
“IT don’t understand. What does he want? 
What am I to say ?” 

“ Leave it all me,” said Kreuzner, encour- 
agingly. “I do it right. I tell him come, cer- 
tainly. Very nice young shentleman. Goot 
familie. I tell him yes, the ladees delighted.” 

And he disappeared immediately. 

“ Great heavens!” said Betty, recovering 
her breath. “‘Ihis is an advance that puts 
my poor progressive powers quite to the blush. 
He has taken the initiative out of my hands. 
However, the result is beyond my wildest 
hopes. Lois, let’s toss up for him. He must 
be your knight or mine, you know.” 

“It’s very remarkable,” said Aunt Sarah ; 
“ very — very.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was about a week after the memorable 
day upon which Emil Hermann Ruprecht, 
Graf von Lindenfels, had made his first call 
upon the ladies. The cousins had retired for 
the night ; which means that they had gone to 
their room to launch upon an exhaustive con- 
versation. Lois, attracted by the beauty of 
the night, sat in the open window, where, 
with a sigh of content, she presently threw 
wide the blinds to obtain a broader view, 
which thoughtless proceeding forced Betty, 
who was prosaically putting up her curls be- 
fore the glass, to blow out the candles and 
retire precipitately to the farthest end of the 
room, 

“ Bless me, Lois! I wonder will you never 
be through star-gazing ? Now I would rather 
have one jolly flirtation with Graf Ruprecht 
to think over than all the stars of this side and 
the other side of the world, too, to stare at.” 

“ But I don’t flirt, you know, Betty.” 

“ The worse luck for you, It’s no end of 
fun.” 

* It wouldn’t be fun to me to pretend I 
cared for somebody when I didn’t.” 

“Oh, but one always does a little just at 
the time. That’s what gives it its flavor,” 








said Betty from her corner, proceeding indus- 
triously to disrobe. 

“T like things real all the way through,” 
said Lois. 

“Then you ought to like Ned Prentiss,” 
said Betty, sitting on the floor and tugging 
away at her stockings. “ He’s solidly real. 
He wouldn’t flirt, not for a million down and 
you thrown in. He just couldn’t. Now Ru- 
precht—there’s a name for your gentle, sen- 
timental ears, my dear— Ruprecht can. He 
can flirt well—very well indeed. In fact, 
I don’t think I need give him any lessons at 
all. He’s a masterat it. He smiles at me and 
lowers his voice to you; or he looks at you 
and gives a flower to me; or he presses my 
hand faintly in returning me my handkerchief, 
and never fails to see at the same instant that 
your shawl is falling and must be wrapped 
closer. I don’t believe I could manage a 
dozen men at once any better than he is 
managing us girls now. Upon my word, | 
don’t know which of us he likes better and 
which he’s only flirting with.” 

** He likes you better, of course,” answered 
Lois, with a little smile. “ I believe men gen- 
erally like flirts best.” 

* Yes —to flirt with,” said Betty, rising up 
white and spectral in the distance, but yawn- 
ing in a most unghostly fashion. “Somehow, 
men never seem as if they were flirting with 
you. It doesn’t have the same look it has 
with me. They say all sorts of soft things to 
me, and they sound soft. But when they say 
them to you there’s a different ring to them; 
it seems as if they meant it.” 

“‘ Perhaps they do a little, just at the time, 
as you said of yourself a moment ago.” 

Betty advanced a few steps out of the 
screening darkness of her corner. 

“ ] wonder which he really does like bet- 
ter?” she said. “1 like him anyhow,and I give 
you fair warning I mean to flirt with him to the 
very tip end of my powers. One doesn’t get 
hold of a dona fide count every day. - And then 
he’s so tall and handsome, and has such a love- 
ly voice, and such white, gentlemanly hands.” 

“ Yes,” assented Lois dreamily. 

“ And he dresses in such taste. And all 
his little ways are so courteous and graceful 
and perfect.” 

“ Yes,” said Lois again. 

“It really makes one feel distingué just to 
beseen with him,” Betty continued. “ He's 
not a bit commonplace, is he, Lois?” 

“ No,” said Lois. 

“ Do, for heaven’s sake, say something more 
than eternally yes and no!” cried Betty, ener- 
getically. “ Come, what do youthink of him?” 

She drew nearer, keeping carefully out of 
range of the window, unbraiding her glossy 
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hair and tossing it behind her in a soft, wavy 
shower as she came. Lois sat very still in the 
window with folded hands. 

“ | think,” she said at last, slowly, “ I think 
he is not commonplace at all. Not at all. 
He is courtly and gracious and noble, I think ; 
at least, he seems so; as if he could only do 
knightly deeds and chivalrous acts; asif he 
had inherited his manners with his title, not 
as if he had made himself superior by his own 
effort, like —like Mr. Prentiss, but as if he 
had been born so; as if his ancestors for long 
generations back had all been great and pow- 
erful and grand; the men all valiant and yet 
tender and refined and cultured, fit for the 
princely homes they live in; and the women 
all beautiful and good, though proud and 
haughty too, scorning the common folk a lit- 
tle, because so high above them.” 

Betty gathered her hair back from her face 
in her two hands and stood looking at hercous- 
in, a little surprised and considerably amused. 

“ How you do go in fora thing when you 
go in for it at all! ” she said presently, with her 
light, pretty laugh. Everything was so pretty 
about Betty. 

Lois turned her face away. 

“1 can’t like surface things only, as you do, 
Betty.” 

“ You like polish, and what in the world is 
that but asurface thing ?” retorted Betty. “ You 
say you must have depth and sincerity and real- 
ity, and all the rest of the tremendous things I 
am supposed not to care for; but I observe 
you like a little outside gloss as well as I do.” 

“ Yes, if only the other is not wanting.” 

“Well, the depth you have to guess at, 
anyway, so for my part give me the tangible 
shine,” said Betty. “ And, above all, give me 
Ruprecht to flirt with.” 

“ Do you mean never to do anything but 
flirt, Betty?” asked Lois, a little sadly. “ Do 
you mean neverto care seriously for any one ?” 

“ No,” said Betty, giving a spring into her 
bed, and curling herself up in a round heap. 
“I wouldn’t be in love for anything. I would 
rather flirt. It’s more fun.” 

“ Isn’t it rather hard fun on the men?” 

“ No—not a bit. It doesn’t hurt them as 
much to be in love with me as with such adead- 
in-earnest thing as you. Besides, I just keep 
encouraging them all a little bit straight along, 
and don’t drop a big ‘ No!’ plump down on 
them, slap-bang, like an ice-water shower, as 
you would; and so they get over it by de- 
grees, and it doesn’t come hard on them at 
any one time, you see. Deep in their hearts 
they really suspect all the time that I don’t 


mean anything by the flowers I give them, 
and the little sighs I sigh, and all the spooney 
ways and looks I can’t help treating them to. 
They know I’m shallow and frivolous and 
selfish, and all the other bad things that a flirt 
always is; but they like the fun just as well as 
I do, while it lasts.” 

“ And when it stops?” 

“ Then they go to some other girl and try 
it over with her, and I take up the next man 
and count one more lover off.” 

“And they count one more deceitful wo- 
man in the world; one more fickle, heartless 
creature, in whose light all others, even the 
truest, show false and faithless too!” cried 
Lois impulsively, leaving her seat, and com- 
ing over where Betty sat rocking gently back 
and forth with a mischievous smile on her 
lips. “ Betty, do think a little of the real 
harm you do under all the seeming harmless- 
ness. You make a mere mockery of love; 
you turn the real thing into a shadow; you 
make every one who comes near you nothing 
but a flirt too ; you would take all the truth out 
of the world if only your influence were wide 
enough, and you could live long enough.” 

“ But I sha’n’t,” said Betty, jumping off the 
bed and hunting for the matches. “ What's 
more, I’m going to light the candles, and if 
you have any affection whatever left for so 
disreputable a creature, you'll instantly shut 
those blinds, instead of standing there talking 
poetry and bosh at me.” 

But Lois was too much in earnest to be put 
off. She followed Betty and folded her arms 
closely about her. “ Betty, dear Betty,” she 
said pleadingly, “ don’t flirt any more. You'll 
get yourself into trouble some day. You'll 
find your flirting is turning into loving, per- 
haps, while he may be only flirting still ; and, 
Betty, I don’t believe all the fun of it now 
would pay you for the sorrow of it then. 
Don’t flirt so, Betty. You are pretty enough, 
and sweet enough, and bright enough to at- 
tract, even if you are true besides. Please 
don’t flirt any more?” 

“T will,” said Betty, struggling and laugh- 
ing in her cousin’s arms. “ And I’ll strike this 
match on your shoulder if you don’t let me 
strike it on the box. I’ve got to flirt. I was 
made so, and that’s all there is of it. Lois, if 
you don’t shut those blinds / will, and people 
will think it’s you appearing there in your 
night-dress. / never stand at the window at 
midnight, blinking up at the stupid old stars. 
Oh, Lois, I am sorry for you, you miss so 
much fun! It is such fun, such jolly fun, to 
be a flirt!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE POET’S ADVENT. 


WHEN comes the Poet, shall he not be strong? 
Shall it not satisfy him 

That he can soar the heavens on his song, 
Although the earth deny him ? 


Shall not his great heart carol and be glad ? 
Shall he need recognition 

Of mortals plodding in their country sad, 
Far ‘neath his fields elysian ? 


To his high calling shall he not be true? 
Shall he not smile benignly 

Though he have scorn and sackcloth for his due, 
Content to pipe divinely ? 


Shall Brobdingnagian Swift his heart consume 
With foul, ferocious humor, 

Though Stella pour her love’s light on his gloom 
Till sadly they entomb her ? 


Shall there be need to veil melodious Poe? 
Shall Byron sink his trumpet— 

With puling hawk his blighted heart, and show 
His muse a strumpet ? 


Aye, at the deadly peril of his soul, 
To heart-bieak, comes the poet: 

No galling cross, pang, hunger, forfeit goal, 
But he shall know it! 


Shall feel each weight and sting a thousand-fold, 
All human need and pining ; 

Be pierced by doubting of his kind, and cold 
As sky-peak lonely shining ; 


The strong shall bear with buffeting and mock, 
And blaze of fiery trial ; 

The sweet and fragile ground upon the rock 
Of pitiless denial : 


Shelley shall break in protest wild, undue, 
And Keats wring out his spirit 

For love of one unmeet to latch his shoe, 
His common speech to hear it; 


Milton go blind in strife of shattered land ; 
For lack die Spenser faery ; 

Lamb cross the fields to bedlam, hand-in-hand 
Weeping with his mad Mary! 


James T. McKay. 





HUNTING THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


Our knowledge of the various sub-de- 
partments of natural history has, with few 
exceptions, kept on a line with the wonderful 
progress made in the pictorial art, that is so 
important to it. One of these exceptions, 
an instance in which our knowledge has re- 
mained somewhat behind the time, relates to 
the animal which forms the subject of this 
sketch—the Afplocerus montanus, known to 
the frontiersman and to the fur-trader of the 
extreme North-west as the white goat of the 
Rocky Mountains. So much myth is inter- 
woven with the history of this animal, so little 
that is authentic is known of it, that an ac- 
count of its habitus and appearance, and also 
a description of its chase,—it being to-day, 
without exception, the rarest game animal on 
the North American continent,— may perhaps 
be not without interest. 

Before we proceed, let it be recorded that 
its popular name is an incorrect one. It is no 
goat, and strictly speaking it does not inhabit 
the Rocky Mountains, for its home is entirely 
confined to the more or less detached moun- 
tain chains that occupy the Pacific slopes of 


the main system of the Rocky Mountains. It 
is only found in western Montana, the north- 
ernmost portions of Idaho and Oregon, in 
Washington Territory, and especially in Brit- 


ish Columbia. No authentic instance is 
known to me of its appearing south of 45° 
north latitude, while its range in the op- 
posite direction seems to extend to the in- 
hospitable Arctic regions. The exterior of 
this grotesque member of the Cavicornia, or 
hollow-horned family, is not very unlike that 
of the domestic goat, much magnified in 
size; but a closer examination of its struc- 
ture, of the singularly heavy and deep body, 
of the skull and horns, of the curved nose, 
of the soft, silky under-hairs of its coat, and 
other not less characteristic features, shows, it 
would seem, very clearly that the affinities of 
our animal are more with the antelope than 
with the goat or sheep. 

Its history is one of peculiar interest. So 
far as I know, specimens of the Ap/ocerus 
montanus are to be found only in three cities: 
in London, where a very undersized and 
wretchedly stuffed specimen does not re- 
dound to the honor of the British Museum 
or of English taxidermists; a better one in 
the Leyden Museum ; and two fair represen- 
tatives (one male and one female) in the 
National Museum at Washington. 


Fathers Piccolo and de Savatiera first dis- 
covered the animal on the Pacific slope. Van- 
couver some ninety years ago brought home a 
mutilated skin of one as a great prize. The 
first scientific account of it was published in 
the year 1816 by the well-known naturalist 
de Blainville; while the Philadelphia natural- 
ist Ord, a few years later, published a long 
account of this mysterious animal, basing 
his theories upon materials of a somewhat 
scanty description, consisting, as we are in- 
formed, of “the scalp with one of the horns 
attached to it and the skin without head or 
legs, it having served an Indian for a cloak.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that, not 
even excepting the famous Oris /o/ii of central 
Asia, an animal which no European has as 
yet killed, there is to-day probably no game 
animal existing regarding which our informa- 
tion is so vague, or which is known to the 
naturalist under so many different generic 
names. Of the twenty-three scientific authori- 
ties who have, so far as I have been able to 
follow the subject, written on this animal, 
none had ever seen one alive, and only four 
had ever examined a stuffed specimen ; but 
they nevertheless have bestowed thirteen 
different generic names upon it, some making 
of it a sheep, others classing it as a goat, 
while others, again, ranked it as a chamois. 
As a singular coincidence, it is to be remarked 
that the first really scientific classification, 
that of de Blainville, has, after all, obtained 
the confirmation of our great living author- 
ities, such as Professor Spencer F. Baird, who 
places this animal among the antelopes with 
the distinctive generic name of Afplocerus 
montanus, though the two specimens in the 
National Museum at Washington are still on 
exhibition under the patronymic given to 
it more than half a century ago by Ord, #. ¢., 
Majama montana. 

As a popular name mountain antelope 
or antelope-goat might be suggested. For- 
tunately the animal is so little known to the 
general public that few except Hudson Bay 
Company trappers will have to unlearn its 
old name, and even among them there are 
not very many who have ever seen a live one. 
Sincethe days of Lewis and Clarke, who, by 
the way, brought home with them the old 
Indian cloak specimen, on the strength of 
which Mr. Ord built up such profound specu- 
lations, the traveler in those far-off mountain 
regions, if he does not make their chase his 
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special object and has not a goodly meed of 
patience to stick to his purpose, has but little 
chance of “ glimpsing” this rare inhabitant of 
the very highest altitudes of the inaccessible 
peaks. It lives exclusively above timber-line, 
and is not only in this peculiarity an ex- 
ception to all other game on the North 
American continent, but also because it re- 
mains all the year round in the same place, 
which no other wild animals do, their summer 
and winter range being either in entirely dif- 
ferent zones, as in the case of the bison or 
buffalo, elk, and mule-deer, or rendered distinct 
by a considerable difference in the altitude, 
as in the case of the bighorn. Both these 
features remove the antelope-goat from the 
ken of the ordinary traveler, and make it diffi- 
cult even for the ardent sportsman to dis- 
cover its real home. 

For three consecutive years I hunted on 
the breezy mountain ranges of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, and eastern Montana, liv- 
ing for months at altitudes over ten thou- 
sand feet; but I failed utterly to find this 
mysterious game elsewhere than in the con- 
versation of romancing trappers and guides, 
a circumstance that created in my mind a 
decided tendency to look upon all “ goat” 
stories with a good deal of suspicious reserve. 
I heard a great number of such tales. Men 
told me that they had shot, knifed, lassoed, 
stalked, staked in pitfall, and otherwise “gone 
for” the prized game, and that in their turn 
they had been gored, spitted, “ treed,” butted, 
trampled on, and generally roughly handled 
by redoubtable old rams; and though the 
Britisher in this instance declined to be 
“filled up boots and all” with these hoary old 
myths of the ultra Western type, they yet 
generated in me an irrepressible desire to get 
at the bottom of these wonderful natural-his- 
tory revelations. I determined that my next 
annual visit to the Far West was to be ex- 
clusively devoted to goat-hunting ; and a letter 
I received in May, 1882, from a reliable friend 
and countryman residing in western Mon- 
tana, declaring that he had actually seen, not 
a live, but, what was next best, a dead’ moun- 
tain goat, made me pack my trunks and 
engage passage in hot haste. 

Two or three weeks later I was in Butte City, 
that most promising of mining towns, the future 
“ Leadville ” of Montana Territory. Here I 
“ outfitted,” and, joined by my aforementioned 
English friend, we were in a few days on our 
way to the Bitter Root Mountains. Our party 
had a business-like look about it ; the men and 
the seven or eight horses were old friends of 
former seasons, when their hardy endurance 
had been put to very severe tests in expedi- 
tions of five or six months’ duration to the 
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few then remaining wild corners in the moun- 
tainous West. Our minds were of equally 
business-like bent. We wanted goat, and goat 
we would get or perish in the attempt. As the 
country we were about to visit was strange 
to us, we decided, on reaching the last outpost 
of civilization, to hire a local guide acquainted 
with the trails that led up to the foot of the 
chain on which we had reliable information 
the animals had been seen and even killed. 
It was an isolated little mining camp, and 
the dozen or so of inhabitants, all “ old-time” 
frontiersmen, were one and all willing to take 
their oath that they had slaughtered goats 
since they could handle shooting-irons. We 
picked out three from which “Ae man was to 
be selected. The choice was not the easiest. 
The first was known as the fellow “ who could 
stand more rest than any other man in the terri- 
tory,” or, in other words, was supposed to be 
the laziest man in Montana. The second was 
reputed to be decidedly a “bad” man, 
an old-time Virginia City vigilante, known 
throughout the country as “Judge Never- 
sweat,” on account of the equanimity of mind 
exhibited by him at a certain most critical 
moment of his life, when he held at bay, with 
an unloaded revolver, four doomed and des- 
perate men, thirsting for his life and their 
liberty. Judge Neversweat evinced much 


anxiety to act as our guide across the Bitter 


Root Mountains, every foot of which he 
professed to know from his “ prospecting” 
days. “We'll have a blank good time,— 
you bet your bedrock flume on ¢haz?,” he said, 
adding, sotto voce, “ anyhow, as long as the 
whisky don’t peter out.” His indignation 
when informed that this was not likely to 
occur, for the good reason that on principle 
we never took whisky on our shooting-trips, 
was at first rather amusing, then startling, to 
behold. The mere idea of a good time with- 
out unlimited whisky was a dire imposition, 
an insult to frontier manhood. He was too 
angry to give vent to the usual unbridled flow 
of bad language; his otherwise loud voice 
toned down to an angry snarl, his eyes glit- 
tered, his form grew erect, his whole being 
assumed an austerely dignified air; in one 
word, Judge Neversweat became polite. It 
was a mood the half-dozen mountaineers, 
silent witnesses of this scene, seemed to un- 
derstand and to fear, for they all suddenly 
discovered they had business elsewhere, leav- 
ing us, as I heard one mutter, “to our own 
funeral.” Then spoke up the Judge: “Gentle- 
men, let Judge Neversweat fo-litely inform 
you, on the first call of his hand, that this yar 
camp aint lost no goat; and if this yar 
straddle aint going to find your approve- 
ment, Judge Neversweat’s record aint one 
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that'll stand a second call.” Our egregious 
exhibition of insular prejudice cost us some 
odd. dollars. Judge Neversweat had not, we 
found, included a call to the nearest saloon 
among those incompatible with his “ record.” 
Of the three men from whom we decided to 
pick our guide, the third man enjoyed a more 
harmless reputation —none else than that he 
was “ the biggest liar this side of the Rocky 
Mountains.” Him we chose, for his idiosyn- 
crasy was decidedly the most harmless. Aside 
from the fact that his qualification to act as our 
guide was about the biggest of all big lies he 
had ever fabricated, he proved a willing fel- 
low and a good cook; so while we did his 
guiding he did our cooking, a combination 
satisfactory to both parties. 

A peculiarity of the several great moun- 
tain-chains of the Northern Pacific slope, 
such as the Cascade, Bitter Root, Cceur 
d’Aléne, and Selkirk ranges, which are the 
principal homes of the antelope-goat, are 
the vast stretches of exceedingly dense for- 
ests which clothe their precipitous slopes up 
to an altitude of nine or ten thousand feet 
in unbroken and perfectly trailless masses. 
The Bitter Root peaks make no exception, and 
this we saw when, after two days’ travel 
through a partly open country, we reached 
the foot of the chain and camped on one of 
the last open grassy spaces. At an early hour 
the following morning we entered the forest, 
hoping by a long day’s scramble to reach 
timber-line ; for the country looked compara- 
tively easy to cross, and we could not imagine 
that, with our pack animals trained to such 
work, we possibly could fail to penetrate the 
dark-green maze that mantled the slopes in a 
primeval luxuriance of growth. But the for- 
ests of the Pacific slope are awkward to 
deal with, and as our guide had begun his 
duties by telling us, just as a sample of his 
powers in the way of yarning, that he knew a 
trail which would lead us in six or seven hours 
up to timber-line, we spent more than three 
days in getting through the woods, inter- 
sected as they were by bits of burnt forests 
and numerous extensive “ dead-falls ” of trees 
thrown pell-mell over, under, and astraddle 
of each other by gales or avalanches. There 
are few more temper-trying moments than 
when you find yourself “ stalled” in such a 
“ dead-fall.” After an hour’s hard and in- 
cessant work with two of the heavy axes, 
you have managed to penetrate one or two 
hundred yards into the labyrinth of fallen 
trunks ; now creeping under an uprooted tree 
slanting against a frail support, a slight push 
liable to send it crashing down on you; then 
“stomaching” a prostrate log three or four 
feet in height, and by angry tugs and strong 
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language coaxing your horse to follow you, 
which he does by a grotesque buck-like leap, 
putting to a sore test the knots of the lash- 
ropes that fasten his pack ; here clearing away 
with your “barked” hands a tangle of 
“snags,” as the sharp clumps of branches are 
called, which protrude like daggers from the 
fallen giant trees; then cautiously testing the 
miry ground in spots of a most dangerous 
character, liable to engulf the traveler and his 
horse. After perhaps an hour’s work, you 
have reached the center of the strip of “dead- 
fall,” when suddenly you find yourself brought 
up by a formidable barrier of trunks higher 
than your head and garnished with a nas 
chevaux de frise of snags of more than ordi- 
nary density. It is impossible to penetrate it, 
and you turn to your right and then to your 
left vainly seeking an outlet, but there is none 
visible. Nothing remains but to turn back 
and retrace your steps; but, lo! a similarly 
desperate state of things faces you, and for 
some minutes you fail to find the exact place 
where you crossed those huge logs or piles 
of pole timber; for, as you happen to be on 
ground sloping downward, the side of the 
barrier which you now face is much higher 
and therefore more impassable than the one 
you breasted on your way into the snare. You 
are “corralled,” and without the aid of the 
axe, wielded by sturdy arms, you cannot 
possibly escape. In burnt timber the difficul- 
ties are much the same, if not greater; for the 
conflagration, caused by elementary disasters 
and fanned by fierce gales, has swept the forests 
so fast that many of the burnt trees are left 
standing upright, requiring but a slight push 
to send them to the ground. Here the pack- 
horses, with their unwieldy packs, become a 
source of imminent danger. You cannot lead 
them, for there are not enough men; they 
refuse to be driven, and so you have to let 
them pick their way at their own sweet will, 
bumping against fragilely poised trees, which 
come down with such a crash as to spread 
dismay among men and beasts. 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties that 
hamper traveling, these upland forests are 
very beautiful, and they grow more beautiful 
the further north-west you penetrate. The 
trees are grand old silver firs, larch, and white 
pine, clothed as you approach timber-line 
with the fantastic “ beard of the Alps,” pen- 
dent tresses of grizzly moss, often more than 
a yard in length, that festoon the gnarled 
branches of the larger trees. When the fierce 
winter storms sweep through these elevated 
forests, these tresses wave to and froina weirdly 
fantastic manner. The flora, too, is more 
varied than on the eastern ranges ; the beau- 
tiful, inimitable blue of the modest Alpine 
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gentians, sunk in their mossy cushions, the 
delicate perfume of the wood orchids, and 
the trailing creepers of the clematis, all re- 
mind one of the Alpine uplands of the Old 
World, On approaching timber-line, where 
the dense forest scatters out, patches of snow, 
the last shreds of the deep solemn pall that 
had covered living nature for the past seven 
months, began to show in the gullies and 
ravines. Toward the evening of the fourth 
day we at last stood on the breezy slopes of 
the great chain, at least ten thousand feet 
over the broiling Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
One or two avalanches, where the snow was 
still piled up thirty feet high, had to be crossed 
before we reached a small rock-embowered 
lake, where further progress with the pack- 
train became impossible. It was a lovely sheet 
of water, on three sides inclosed by huge 
walls of rock that rise sheer from the water’s 
edge to an altitude of twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred feet. Thrice beautiful it appeared that 
day to the parched men. and animals of our 
party, and it needed not the usual call to 
camp to strew an inviting bit of smooth 
emerald-green meadow, lapped by the water 
of the lake, with the loads of the horses; 
and the next minute the jaded animals were 
rolling on the refreshingly cool turf, and the 
* bosses ” were throwing aside their scant gar- 
ments to dive from a great protruding bowlder 
into the limpid depth of the lake. 

But where are the goats? the reader will ex- 
claim. They are nearer than we think, for pres- 
ently there is a hushed cry of amazement, 
and all eyes are turned to the top of the 
great walls that inclose the farther end of 
the tarn. There, on the knife-back edge of 
these singularly bold cliffs, we see, clearly out- 
lined against the blue horizon, some five or 
six snow-white apparitions, which, examined 
through powerful glasses, prove to be the long- 
looked-for, much-doubted mountain antelope. 
We have come, we have seen, but we have 
yet to conquer. 

In the waning light of the afternoon and 
evening an unsuccessful stalk was tried, for 
the wind was unfavorable, and the game had 
probably seen us. So no wonder that long 
before we had climbed the knife-back ridge, 
which on reaching it was found to be broader 
than it appeared from below, our quarry had 
vanished. The whole ground, however, was 
tracked up by the sharp and unmistakable im- 
pressions of their hoofs, while long, tangled 
masses of the woolly hair of their winter coat, 
which they evidently were just then shedding, 
festooned the rocks, against which the animals 
were apparently in the habit of rubbing them- 
selves. From these and other signs we con- 
jectured that the giddy ridge we were standing 
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on, with tremendously deep, sheer precipices 
falling off on both sides, was a favorite resort 
of our game. And so it proved to be, for 
nowhere else were they so frequently to be 
seen as on precisely such ridges, the very 
highest point of the whole chain. 

To me this mysterious animal was partic- 
ularly attractive as being the North Amer- 
ican representative of my favorite game in 
the Old World, the chamois, on the tracks 
of which I have spent a goodly portion of my 
leisure for the last fifteen years; and much as 
the two animals, belonging as they do to per- 
fectly distinct species, differ from each other, 
there is yet about their chase a striking resem- 
blance, while many of the most memorable de- 
tails of their surroundings are almost identical. 
For the next few days my comrades saw little 
of me; and when after dusk I did -return to 
camp, hungry and fagged by twelve or four- 
teen hours’ rock-climbing of the stiffest 
nature, the morrow’s early stalk made me 
seek my cozy sleeping-bag at an early hour. 
Our party got, all told, fifteen of these rare 
animals, of which nine fell to my rifle. 

In the Bitter Root Mountains stalking, or 
still-hunting, is about as difficult as it can be ; 
for the slopes, where they are not actual 
precipices, are covered with masses of d¢bris, 
loose slabs, and bowlders, with the sharpest 
corners and edges imaginable. On _ this 
ground it is nearly impossible to approach 
game noiselessly. Let you be never so careful 
and circumspect, using knees, toes, and fin- 
gers in the most approved fashion, you can- 
not proceed very far before a slab, poised in 
a secure-looking position, will rattle away 
from under you, and in nine cases out of 
ten start a miniature avalanche of stones, 
awakening the echoes among the impend- 
ing cliffs. I have found, however, that so 
used do the denizens of these rocky wastes 
get to such noises, from their own in- 
ability of moving over these slopes without 
starting rocks, that, so long as they do not 
see or wind you, they will not be alarmed. 
The antelope-goat is a singularly fearless 
animal, while its innate curiosity will lead it 
to brave dangers from which most other wild 
animals will flee. 

Let me relate one incident that will prove 
this. I had sighted a solitary ram grazing 
on one of the frequent amphitheater-shaped 
steep slopes, but well down about the middle 
of the declivity, while I was on the top 
of the knife-backed ridge. Unfortunately 
the goat had seen me, and had taken to 
his hoofs, but in a very leisurely manner, 
keeping in his flight a course parallel to mine, 
i. ¢., approaching neither the top nor the bot- 
tom of the slope. I judged it to be some 
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five hundred and fifty yards down to him, and 
my trial shot, taken very steadily while he 
was making one of his frequent stands, and 
which missed him a little to the left, proved 
my estimation to be fairly correct. I hoped 
to get nearer, so I reserved my fire, and for 
the next three-quarters of an hour a most ex- 
citing steeple-chase took place, I following the 
ridge, which was of the usual impossible char- 
acter, while the ram pursued, as I have said, 
a parallel course, keeping half-way up the 
slope, The chamois would have put himself 
beyond distance in a few minutes. True, the 
path was not a smooth one; indeed, it was as 
rough as it well could be, huge bowlders, piled 
over each other or separated by dark yawn- 
ing chasms, generally too broad even for a 
goat’s muscles, making progress very slow. 
But no doubt there was a good deal of fooling 
about the old ram’s proceedings; for from 
time to time he would squat down and take 
a rest, much amused, no doubt, by the frantic 
scrambles of his breathless pursuer above him, 
clearly outlined against the horizon, and feei- 
ing very sure that the shaking aim would be 
anything but dangerous to him. In this he 
Vor. XXIX.—20. 


was right; for eleven times in the course of 
that singular race did I throw myself flat on 
some handy rock, and take as deliberate aim 
as my shaking hands, trembling from the ex- 
ertion in the trying atmosphere of these high 
altitudes, would allow. Eleven times the 
bullet whizzed past him, once detaching a 
fragment of rock, which must have hit him, 
for I could distinctly perceive him make a 
side jump. I was very nearly at “my wind’s 
end,” completely fagged out by my run, which, 
as 1 looked back, I saw covered very nearly 
the whole vast semicircle of the ridge, and 
which, as I afterward found, was keenly 
watched with glasses by my friend and some 
of the men from their camp, far down the 
mountain-side. By this time I had one car- 
tridge left. Hunter and hunted were ap- 
proaching the end of the semicircular ridge, 
where it fell off in one enormous precipice, a 
configuration of the ground that, of course, 
would shortly terminate the chase, a contin- 
uation being only feasible to winged creatures. 
The ram, still about four hundred yards off, 
was steering for a tooth-like crag, separated 
from the main ridge by a profound abyss. 
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Here evidently he felt himself secure, and as 
I watched him sit down very leisurely to take 
in all the fun of my defeat, I felt very un- 
charitable sentiments escaping my parched 
and breathless lips. A quarter of an hour’s 
much-needed breathing-spell allowed me at 
this juncture to survey the ground. The dis- 
tance separating us was about four hundred 
yards. It would have been folly to risk my 
last cartridge at this long range. The ram 
was evidently feeling very much at home, and 
(as I could easily see with my glasses) kept 
his gaze steadfastly fixed upon me. 

The formation of the ground, as I presently 
discovered, favored the employment of the 
following ruse— which, as the sequel will 
show, proved successful. Retiring behind the 
top of the ridge, I took off my canvas jumper 
and hat, dressed up a handy stone with these 
garments, and, slowly lifting it on the top of 
the ridge, deposited it there, in plain sight 
of the watchful ram. Then I disappeared, 
and made a long detour, including a dis- 
agreeable creep along a ledge, where my 
progress was tantalizingly slow,—for the 
precarious nature of the shelving rock, in 
places only a foot or two in width, with a deep 


precipice at my side, obliged me to take off 
my boots and stockings so as to gain a surer 
footing, while the wind, unpleasantly cold, 
pierced my single upper garment (a flannel 
shirt), saturated with perspiration, making me 


shiver and shake. I finally managed to 
weather the great buttress of rock at a con- 
siderably lower level, and to approach the ram 
from a direction he little expected, to within 
one hundred and fifty yards or so. It was an 
anxious minute as I lifted my head inch by 
inch over a projecting ledge, and there, in 
plain view, saw my game, his gaze still fixed 
upward at my dummy. For full five minutes 
I lay there ; what with the excitement and my 
breathlessness, I instinctively felt that every 
minute thus gained would bring my bullet an 
inch nearer to my quarry. When finally my 
Express pealed forth its sharp crack, the ram 
was my meat. 

A most singular, not to say fantastic, habit 
of the antelope-goat is worthy of special notice. 
It is the practice of sitting up on his haunches 
like a dog, and when anything startles him to 
squat back and raise his front legs from the 
ground, much in the position of a “ begging ” 
poodle. The hide and hair on the rump of old 
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animals are quite worn and much thicker than 
elsewhere. On one occasion I approached 
such squatting goats to within sixty yards. 
The antelope-goat attains now and again a 
very formidable size. An old ram, killed bya 


horns, frequently inflicting ghastly wounds. 
On such occasions they are most dangerous 
to approach, for they are perfectly reckless, 
and have fierce courage, great muscular 
activity, and wonderful tenacity of life. 


AN OLD RAM ON THE LOOKOUT. 


friend of mine, had a girth around the body of 
seven feet three and a half inches, while the 
length from the tip of the nose to the root of 
the tail was five feet ten and a half inches. 
It was impossible to ascertain his weight, but 
from the fact that two powerful men could 
not lift him it must have been between 
three and four hundred pounds. About twelve 
or fifteen years ago some enterprising Cali- 
fornians, desiring to try an experimental 
crossing of the antelope-goat with the Angora 
goat of Asia, visited Montana and offered 
large rewards, in some instances as much as 
eight hundred dollars, for a live adult goat. 
In the course of a year they succeeded in 
getting several, but I believe only one reached 
California alive. Four hardy mountaineers 
devoted a full year to the task of catching the 
wary animals, necessarily living all the time, 
even in winter, in the inhospitable regions 
above timber-line. They succeeded in doing 
so by bringing them to bay with trained 
hounds, on some rocky ledge, and then ap- 
proaching from above and lassoing the cornered 
victims, which were busily engaged keeping 
the dogs off by vicious thrusts of their sharp 


I have only had occasion to watch the ante- 
lope-goat on rocks. It appears that on ice 
they develop greater fleetness, and are equally 
sure-footed. My friend, Mr. S. F. Emmons, 
of the United States Geological Survey, re- 
cently sent me a paper read by him before 
the American Geographical Society, in which 
he describes his ascent (I believe the sec- 
ond one ever achieved) of Mount Tacoma 
(Rainier), the highest peak of the Cascade 
Range, on Puget Sound ; during which ascent 
the party came across a band of these ani- 
mals, “ who fled with most remarkable rapidity 
up the ice-slopes, crossing crevices and as- 
cending impossible steeps with the greatest 
ease,” which would prove that they are 
equally well, if not better, fitted for glacial re- 
gions. I have already mentioned that British 
Columbia, that very beautiful but hitherto 
singularly isolated corner of America, is the 
true home of this rare animal. Hunting there 
differs in many ways from the sport in Mon- 
tana or Idaho, at least in those parts visited by 
me, i. ¢., the beautiful Kootenay country, in 
which the great Columbia River has its cradle. 

The charming Kootenay River, down 
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which I am going to take the reader, knows 
only the frail birch-bark canoes of the In- 
dian tribe whose homes are along its garden- 


like banks. These canoes are kittle craft. 
With your right hand you can lift one that will 
take four men fora six weeks’ cruise. You have 
to sit very steady, as the merest lifting of your 
hand will endanger its nicely poised equilib- 
rium; but when once you have mastered the 
knack, or, better still, can handle a paddle 
yourself, travel by this medium is wonderfully 
pleasant. Lying stretched out in the prow of 
the frail craft, behind us two shaggy-headed 
Indians, their only garments a small mirror tied 
round the neck and a breech-clout round 
the loins, we skim over the surface of the ma- 
jestic stream, propelled by the skillfully han- 


dled paddles of our nude and invisible com- 
panions. It is the very essence of graceful 
and luxurious motion —smooth, noiseless, fast; 
—the Venetian gondola, refined, transcendent- 
alized. As we silently dart round the sweep- 
ing curves we surprise drinking deer, or little 
families of duck and other water-fowl, and 
are often right in their midst before they rise 
to skim over the surface, but little frightened 
at the intrusion. Great, stately trees overhang 
the banks, and a motion of our guiding pad- 
dle will take us under their sweeping boughs, 
through which we catch sunny glimpses of 
pleasing stretches of park-like land, merging a 
mile or two off into timbered foot-hills, which 
again are overtopped by snow-crested moun- 
tains that are cleft by dark, solemn-looking 
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gorges,— a mass of Alpine pine-forests. On 
approaching curves we involuntarily crane 
our necks to spy the new scenic beauties 
the next bend may disclose, but the guttural 
“ugh” of our boatmen and the swaying of 
our craft warn us that curiosity now and 
again gets punished. - One hundred and 
ninety watery miles are between us and our 
destination: a range more inaccessible than 
the rest, more elevated than the sea of peaks 
that surround it, a favorite play-ground of 
the game we have come to kill, It takes 
us four days to accomplish the journey by 
canoe, but how quickly and pleasantly they 
pass. On a sandy pine-girt beach, in one of 
the hundreds of bays that can be found on 
the peerless Kootenay Lake, can be seen 
our temporary camp, inhabited by two white 
men and four Indians. One Express rifle, 
one Sharps’s rifle, four old flint-lock Hud- 
son Bay Company muskets, a few bundles, 
and some sacks filled with essential provis- 
ions, all of which is distributed in six loads, 
comprise our scant outfit, necessarily of a 
very limited character; for we have reached 
“the hindermost attic of creation,” and 
from here we shall have to carry our worldly 
possessions on our backs up yonder moun- 


TO BAY. 


tains. As we look at them, letting our eyes 
range over the seven thousand feet of church- 
steeple roof of Matterhorn steepness, we sud- 
denly discover that our loads can be yet more 
lightened ; that one cup and one plate will 
suffice Jack and myself ; that my fur sleeping- 
bag — an invaluable invention when it comes 
to carrying one’s own bed up mountains, for 
it is much lighter and warmer than blankets— 
will possibly also hold J ack’s carcass, notwith- 
standing that the puzzled London furrier who 
constructed the said contrivance vowed that 
none but a human skeleton could ever wriggle 
in and out of it. The next day, after carefully 
hiding our canoes, we marched forth on our 
big climb, where the axe had to replace the 
alpenstock, and every foot of our ascent had 
to be forced through the amazingly dense 
underbrush that clothes these mountains for 
the first four thousand feet. It took us a long 
day of fifteen hours’ hard work to do what 
under ordinary circumstances, without brush 
to impede our progress, we could have ac- 
complished in three or four hours,—to get 
up the first four thousand feet over the lake. 
Camping the first night was uncomfortable ; 
it was like sitting on a steep house-roof, with 
trees to hold on by, darkness frustrating all 
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attempts to find a more suitable spot. It 
had, however, one good side; it enabled us 
to carry out an experiment which on level 
ground would never have been possible, é. ¢., 
the housing of Jack and myself in the sleep- 
ing-bag. It was a chilly, frost-laden night, 
and the Indians in blanketless misery hugged 
the fire pretty closely. The next day we 
reached timber-line, and with it our trail- 
chopping came to an end. It is monotonous 
exercise to handle for many hours a day an 
axe in weight and size a medium between 
a butcher’s cleaver and the Canadian lum- 
berman’s heavy tool, or, as facetious Jack not 
inaptly described it, 2 hybrid of Washington’s 
hatchet and Gladstone’s axe. The toil is much 
greater if you have a fifty-pound pack on your 
back, and the slope is so steep that you can 
only get up it by dint of “ sticking your toes 
into the face of nature clear up to your el- 
bows,” as an old Rocky Mountain character 
once said of my performance on a steep 
slope. Toward evening we pitched perma- 
nent camp at the foot of a very inviting-look- 
ing ridge in the lee of a big precipice, with a 
miniature lake in front of us. A large piece of 
canvas, skillfully weighted down, made a cap- 
ital improvised tent, while the Indians were 
sent down to our old camp on the lake for a 
couple of loads of lake salmon,* for experi- 
ence had taught us that goat-meat was so 
tough and rank as to be almost uneatable. 

Of the hunting or stalking I need not speak, 
for it was of the same character as in Mon- 
tana, only the game was far more plentiful, 
and, never having been hunted before, was 
more curious and less shy than their brethren 
in the Bitter Root range. 

Let me say here a few words about my 
dusky companions, members of about the only 
perfectly wild tribe of Indians that to-day ex- 
ists on the North American continent. The 
Kootenays have no reservation; they have 
no agent, and, receiving no assistance from the 
Government of British Columbia, subsist 
entirely upon game, fish, and berries. No cen- 
sus even of their number has ever been taken, 
and they have come ‘but temporarily in con- 
tact with white men, while whisky to a great 
portion of the Kootenays is as yet unknown. 
‘There are two portions of the tribe, the Upper 
and the Lower Kootenays: the first have their 
homes in that beautiful bunch-grass country 
along the Upper Kootenay River, near the 
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source of the Columbia River, and are 
“horse” Indians; while the Lower Koote- 
nays live on the rich bottom-lands between 
Bonner’s Ferry and the Kootenay Lake, and 
are canoe Indians. They are a fine, hardy, 
and eminently peaceful community. It used 
to be their pride that no member of their tribe 
had ever killed a white man. They are al! 
Catholics, made so some thirty or forty years 
ago by the brave and adventurous French 
missionaries, who were the first white men. 
except the Hudson Bay trappers, who penc- 
trated into the vast wilderness on the Pacific, 
then known as Oregon. They live all the 
year round in tepees, or tents; and though 
the cold is nothing like that of the region: 
east of the Rocky Mountains, yet the ther 
mometer now and again touches zero, while 
snow remains on the bottom-lands for a month 
or two at atime. Inno country have I seen 
such pictures of Arcadian existence among 
aboriginals. 

They are a fine manly-looking race, of 
cheerful disposition and retiring habits, | 
never saw so much laughter and bright, smil- 
ing eyes as when, sitting in a circle round the 
camp-fire, I would produce my tobacco 
pouch and give each of my new-found friends a 
pinch of its contents. But, alas! also the realm 
of the Kootenays is doomed. The past year 
was the last one of the free, untrammeled triba] 
existence of these lords of a tract of countr) 
some twenty thousand square miles in extent. 
By the time these pages are before the reade: 
this last remnant of the great North Ameri 
can aboriginal race, as it was in the days otf 
Lewis and Clarke, will have passed under the 
white man’s yoke in the shape of confining 
reserves, while their country, the interesting 
Kootenay district, unrivaled for its scenic at- 
tractions, will be undergoing even more rad- 
ical changes. Three railroads, two of which 
are already surveyed and in construction, will 
cross the Kootenay district: the Canada Pacific, 
forcing a passage over the tremendous Selkirk 
range, within sight, as it were, of the snowy 
peak which is the home of the white moun- 
tain goat ; the Kootenay and Columbia Rail- 
way, a small line to be constructed down 
the Kootenay Lake outlet by some San Fran- 
cisco capitalists; while the third is the pro- 
posed branch line of the Northern Pacific, 
which will connect the Kootenay River with 
their main line. And that is not all: some 


* The existence of land-locked salmon has so often been disputed that it is interesting to note that in the 


Kootenay Lake these fish can be found in great quantities and of large size. 


Salmon, as every one knows, 


ascend the Columbia in millions, but none can get over the falls in the Kootenay Lake outlet,—the only 
connection between the Columbia and Kootenay Lake,— so that the presence of land-locked salmon in the lake 
would be puzzling but for the close approach of the Kootenay River to the Upper Columbia Lake, wher: 


during high freshets a natural connection between the two waters was formerly established. 


From an 


ichthyological point of view Kootenay Lake is, therefore, an exceedingly interesting and, one might say, 


perfectly unexplored region. 
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English “ land-grabbers,” friends of the writer, 
have secured from the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment those beautiful stretches of park-like 
riverine land along the Kootenay, which at 
present are subject to an annual overflow 
from spring freshets, with the view of re- 
claiming them on a large scale and dot- 
ting the Kootenay valley with peaceful farm- 


houses, where formerly stood isolated Indian 
lodges. 

Poor, simple, smiling Kootenay! Men from 
the Far East and men from the Far West have 
taken his happy hunting-grounds under their 
protectorate ; and, ransack his shaggy head as 
he may, he cannot solve civilization’s problem, 
which says might is right, not right is might. 


William A. Baillie-Grohman. 
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THE time is not long past when, if the 
average educated American spoke of pictures, 
he meant oil paintings alone; if of prints, 
steel engravings only. Art—true art, “high 
art”— was confined for him to these two 
methods ; and he would not have understood 
that certain so-called minor branches, of 
whose existence he was dimly conscious, 
might properly be ranked beside them. He 
would not have understood that each of these, 
however limited its scope, has yet an indi- 
vidual importance of its own, an aim, a char- 
acter, and an outcome quite peculiar to itself. 

But in all art there are two great factors: 
the mind that speaks, and the medium — the 
materials—through which it speaks. And in 
pictorial art the various mediums are extremely 
potent, each limiting with decision the effects 
that may be wrought in it, and so prescribing 
with authority those which should be sought. 
No painter, however great his mastery of oils, 


can do everything by their sole aid. To secure 
certain effects, he must perforce seek other 
help, and find it in some one of those humbler 
branches which until lately were ignored or 
despised by us. And so it is with engraving : 
etching, mezzotinting, and wood-engraving 
have each a province far beyond the power 
of steel and burin to embrace. 

Great as has been our advance in oil paint- 
ing within recent years, I think our most 
notable evidence of progress lies in the fact 
that these minor branches are no longer either 
unfamiliar or despised ; that we have turned 
with eagerness to many methods of interpre- 
tation our fathers did not touch. It is but 
seventeen years since our Water-color Society 
was formed, and only five or six years since 
its exhibitions have attracted either much 
public attention or the hands of our strongest 
men. Now these exhibitions are perhaps the 
most popular of the season, and hundreds of 
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varied works annually fill their walls. Middle- 
aged readers will remember what it was that 
gave the first impulse to water-colors in this 
country —the Crystal Palace Exhibition of 
1853. If they contrast the astonished inter- 
est then excited by a small group of English 
aquarelles with the number and popularity 
of our own productions at this moment, they 
will realize how our. ideas of art have broad- 
ened and how our practice has developed. 

I need Hardly speak of the recent revival 
of wood-engraving in this country; of how 
it has grown within fifteen years from an un- 
intelligent, unambitious craft—only one or 
two men practicing it in an artistic way —into 
a full-fledged art, into a truly national de- 
velopment. Etching is a still younger branch 
with us. This year we had but our fifth annual 
exhibition (the third witha separate catalogue), 
yet our etchers, too, are numerous, eager, and 
industrious. Look again at our collections of 
work in black and white, consider the variety 
of processes displayed, and think how many 
of them have only recently been made known 
tous. How long is it since charcoal, for exam- 
ple, has been recognized as a valuable means 
of expression—as something more than a 
mere stage in a student’s practice while color is 
beyond his reach? Only, I think, since Wil- 
liam Hunt explained it to his Boston pupils. 

The fact that we have thus eagerly taken 
up these varied mediums does not of itself, 
[ know, prove an actual growth in our artistic 
feeling. Further evidence is needed to show 
that our innovations are due to something 
more than a mere craving for novelty on the 
part of the artist or his public. But I think 
it may be said that we have taken them up 
not only eagerly, but intelligently. The num- 
ber of our water-colors is not a more patent 
fact than their steady growth in general ex- 
cellence — the testimony they afford that our 
painters realize the proper aims of the art, and 
so its best methods and most desirable re- 
sults. If they are not all able to produce ad- 
mirable aquarelles, yet taken as a whole they 
show their perception of what these ought to 
be. They are on the right road, though its 
ultimate goal has been reached but by a few 
of their swiftest runners. 

So it is, I think, with our etching ; and so, 
to a notable degree, with our wood-engraving. 
Here the goal we set ourselves is in many 
respects quite new—a gogl we have our- 
selves discovered and proclaimed. But none 
could be more legitimate and worthy; and 
our results are not only su novel, but already 
so valuable and persuasive, that they have 
begun to affect the practice of the art in all 
foreign lands. 

We are not overconfident, then, in feeling 

Vow. XXIX.—21. 
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that our recently acquired impulse toward 
variety in medium is genuine, and not fac- 
titious; is a vital effort, and nota mere imported 
fashion, a mere expression of impatience with 
the beaten track, a mere search for novelty 
and change. I think we failed to appreciate 
these arts in other days partly because they 
were comparatively unfamiliar to our eyes, 
but chiefly because we felt no desire for the 
expressional facilities they offer. Absolutely 
unknown they were not, but their germs lay 
dormant till we awoke to a wider wish for 
self-expression. As soon as we really wanted 
to say many things through art, its language 
became of interest to our eyes, and we scanned 
its various dialects to find the one best suited 
to the moment’s need. Great ideas, intense 
feelings, artistic messages of a deep and 
potent sort, I confess, we do not often speak 
as yet. But most of what we do say is appro- 
priate to the form of speech selected. And 
this is the important because the fundamental 
fact. It proves that our instinct is not inar- 
tistic, and warrants the drawing of much pro- 
phetic comfort from the future. 

For these reasons we cannot but rejoice 
that still another medium has recently found 
favor with our younger workmen. The first 
annual exhibition of the “Society of Painters 
in Pastel” was held in New York in the month 
of March, and its catalogue showed some 
sixty entries. Scarcely one of these lacked 
interest, and as a whole they proved that 
their painters had understood the nature of 
the method — not only its technical manage- 
ment, but its expressional possibilities — and 
had striven to conform themselves thereto. 

A brief history of pastel painting and a brief 
explanation of its character may not be out 
of place as a preface to my notice of these 
works, since the art is unfamiliar to American 
eyes, and since its range, moreover, is com- 
monly misconceived even by those who have 
seen its earlier examples preserved in foreign 
galleries. 

It is a question among artists, I believe, 
whether pastel should be called a process of 
drawing or of painting. “ Painting ” usually 
implies the use of some liquid medium ; but 
pastels are simply cylinders of dry color which 
are handled much after the manner of the 
charcoal stick, the substance worked upon 
being commonly rough paper, to the “tooth” 
or burr of which the color-particles adhere. 
And yet it does not seem quite right to speak 
of drawings in pastel, partly because of their 
color and partly because of the way in which 
their effects are wrought. “Drawing,” though 
it must often be used with less precision, 
really implies work with the Joint. One draws 
with the pencil or the etcher’s needle, and 
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the effects one seeks are effects of Aine, not 
mass. But with pastels one seeks effects of 
mass, not line. Either the color is completely 
blended with the stump or fingers, as was 
often the case in former days, or, if one uses 
the harder crayons most in favor now and 
their strokes remain distinct, these are com- 
parable rather to the brush-marks of a painter 
than to the true lines of a draughtsman. The 
point too is used in pastels upon occasion, 
but subordinately—never conspicuously in 
the most artistic work. If, then, we must 
have a strict definition, we may call the pro- 
cess a sort of dry painting. 

Since the color is not incorporated with the 
ground, but simply adheres to its surface, it 
will be seen that pastel work is of necessity 
somewhat fragile, yet not so fragile as is com- 
monly supposed. Fixative may be used upon 
it, though with some danger to the color. 
And even without this, if it is covered with a 
glass and hung where no damp can reach it, 
there need be no cause for fear. Thus pro- 
tected, a pastel should have, indeed, a surer 
chance of immortality than a work in oils, 
for it has no such troublous elements within 
itself. Its apparently vaporous tones are quite 
unchangeable, whereas we all know how 
Time the Destroyer finds a mighty ally in the 
slow transformation of pigments mixed with 
oil and varnish. 

No color method is so useful to outdoor 
workers as is this. Since dry tints cannot 
readily be mixed, the pastel painter gets his 
ready-made from the hand of the color-man 
in an almost endless variety. They are light 
and portable, and always ready for instant, 
rapid use, without the necessity of any pause 
for dryings. And an added advantage (in 
which water-colors at least cannot claim to 
share) lies in the ease with which corrections 
may be made. A mistake can be effaced by 
friction, or, as the color is opaque, a super- 
imposed tint retains its purity, and quite 
obliterates all that may lie beneath. 


Ir is impossible to say just when pastels 
were first invented. They were used in a 
rather tentative fashion by Leonardo da Vinci 
and some of his near successors —sometimes 
alone in rather slight productions, but more 
often for the addition of color-notes to work 
in monochrome. It was not until the eight- 
eenth century, however, that pastel painting 
attained its full stature as an independent art. 
Many artists of that time are known to-day 
by their pastels only —artists like Latour and 
Léotard and Vivien and Caffé and Rosalba 
Carriera. Others who were great in oils were 
great also in pastels, like Chardin, whose por- 
traits of himself and his wife are, with La- 


tour’s “ Madame de Pompadour ” (all now in 
the Louvre collections), perhaps the most 
triumphant essays the history of this earlier 
development can show. 

Portraiture was preéminently the art of 
the time, and most eighteenth-century pastels 
fall within its category. As the crayons were 
then used, no medium could have been in 
greater sympathy with the spirit of the age 
of Louis Quinze, when powder and pearls 
and soft rosy flesh, and clothes of pink and 
blue and white, made up the ideal of beauty 
—when grace not strength, when charm not 
force, when buoyancy not depth, when sensi- 
bility not earnestness, characterized both life 
and art. Every traveler will remember the 
rooms in the Dresden gallery which are filled 
with pastel portraits of the friends and favor- 
ites of King Augustus, and of the Venetian 
fellow-townsfolk of Rosalba. How appropri- 
ate seems the dainty, facile, fragile, rather 
superficial process to the human typesit shows, 
and to the epoch which they vivify for us! 

Yet, charming as are the pastels of this 
age, they do not reveal the whole of which 
the art is capable. So plentiful were they, 
however, and so perfect in their way, that 
they long blinded the world to further possi- 
bilities which lay behind them. As then prac- 
ticed, the art was characterized by elaborate 
finish, carefully blended tones, soft effects, 
and a gently florid or a rather pale and 
chalky scheme of color. It seemed fit only 
for a super-elegant, somewhat shallow, and 
sentimental sort of work, unfit for spirited 
masculine intentions, for bold and rapid hand- 
ling, for brilliant or emphatic color. Thus, 
when a robuster art arose upon the ruins of 
the shattered eighteenth century,— when the 
school of David came with its sobriety and 
dignity, and the school of Delacroix with its 
fire and force,—pastels were almost wholly 
given up. They only lingered humbly in the 
background, as when Prud’hon and Delacroix, 
for instance, used them to make hasty notes 
or to plan out their schemes of color. But 
later Millet took them up more seriously, and 
worked for a year or two almost wholly by 
their help. And to his example is chiefly due, 
I think, the renascence of the art in its altered 
shape to-day. Mr. Shaw of Boston has a 
roomful of Millet’s pastels, which are not only 
delightful in themselves, but most instructive, 
when their spirit is contrasted with the spirit 
of such work as Latour’s. Here, as I have 
said, softly blended effects were produced by 
a marvelously tender, delicate, and patient 
touch. But Millet’s work does not differ more 
widely from Latour’s in subject-matter and 
sentiment than it does in treatment. Under 
his hand the medium which had seemed fit 
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for boudoir use alone — a hot-house plant of 
art, a lovely, gracious, sympathetic, but rather 
nervous and effeminate form of speech — grew 
rapid, vigorous, direct, and masculine enough. 
Millet’s color, too, is stronger, though for 
brilliancy he did not strive. 

Of very late years the art has been widely 
practiced, especially in France, pushing still 
further the qualities which Millet gave it, and 
adding to their list the most pronounced and 
vivid color. Mr. Whistler gave it fresh im- 
pulse and popularity with his exquisite, subtile, 
yetfreely handled and brilliantly colored Ve- 
netian studies. And finally, De Nittis showed 
that it was suitable for the most ambitious ef- 
forts. Single figures of large size were com- 
mon, it is true, in the eighteenth century ; 
but De Nittis paints elaborate compositions, 
in which the strongest color, the most diffi- 
cult effects, and the most powerful handling 
are attempted. I remember one of them that 
showed a scene at a race-course with almost 
life-size groups —a marvel of technical audac- 
ity, a work that was remarkable, above all, 
for the strength which had so long lain un- 
suspected in these little cylinders of paint. In 
such pastels De Nittis seems to say: “See! 
I will take this medium which you have 
called charming but nothing more, which you 
think appropriate for rosy babes and pow- 
dered beauties only, and I will give you in it 
everything 4u¢ charm — vigor, decision, rapid- 
ity, and breadth—and will paint you all 
subjects save those you deem most fit for it, 
even a mass of black umbrellas under a gray 
down-pour and over a turf of vivid green.” 
He does, indeed, touch the outer limit of the 
art on the side of impetuosity and strength, 
and his example has visibly molded current 
practice. The pastel painters of to-day differ 
widely among themselves, but more, perhaps, 
are followers of De Nittis than of Whistler, 
while the eighteenth-century manner is en- 
tirely out of favor. 

It will not take long to tell the history of 
the art in our own country. I can think of 
but one man who essayed it here in ante- 
bellum days—the Italian Fagnani, whose 
small portrait-heads are still preserved in a 
hundred New York homes. But not, we may 
assume, for strictly artistic reasons, since they 
have little cleverness or charm —are nig- 
gled little drawings, carefully worked up with 
the point, rather than true pastel paintings. 
In later years a few pastels were from time to 
time inspired by a sight of the new work 
abroad. But the public heard nothing of them, 
for no exhibition would grant them hospitality. 
They belonged to no recognized category — 
were neither the fish, the flesh, nor the good 
red herring of art. So, continuing to grow in 


favor with the profession, they have been 
driven to set up in the world for themselves — 
a fact we need not at all deplore, since a spe- 
cialized exhibition is apt to incite to special 
effort, and since its appeal to the public eye 
is peculiarly direct and ciear. This first col- 
lection of our “Society of Painters in Pastel” 
was but modestly heralded and was opened 
in an unfamiliar gallery; yet it attracted 
much attention, and undoubtedly went far to 
explain to intelligent eyes the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the process. Let us now briefly 
review its contents and. see what those char- 
acteristics are. 

At a first hasty glance the pictures looked 
very like an assemblage of works in oil, so 
analogous were they in their varieties of size, 
of subject-matter, and of color-scheme. But 
upon deeper examination this resemblance did 
not prove to be of a fundamental sort. As 
soon as we studied the process we began to 
see which were its most valuable because most 
characteristic results. We began to feel that, 
whatever his theme, the wise pastel-painter 
will choose from the mingled qualities of na- 
ture those which are most in sympathy with 
his material, from her multitudinous effects 
those which it best can render; and we began 
to learn that these are not quite identical with 
the qualities and the effects most consonant 
to the more familiar brush. We missed some 
charms which that brush can give, but we 
gained by others that it cannot imitate. 

If we looked first at the landscapes, for ex- 
ample, we were icularly struck by Mr. 
Ross Turner’s “ Fiesole”"—by the refinement 
of its feeling, the tenderness of its tone, the 
sensitiveness of its color, the suavity of its 
gradations, the pulsating vitality of its light. 
And we noted, too, how delicate was the 
manipulation which yet had not been blended 
into insipidity or smoothness. An oil might 
have been’ more forcible, a water-color more 
vivacious, but nothing save a charcoal could 
have been so deliciously modulated, so soft 
and yet so firm in Substance; and here we 
had lovely color in addition to all that char- 
coal might have given. Turning now to Mr. 
H Chase’s “ North Sea, Holland,” we 
found something of amore emphatic kind. The 
touch was bolder and broader, the color more 
positive, the effect more striking. But here, 
too, a delightful softness of texture had been 
preserved, in spite of the admirable way in 
which the quality of the water had been ren- 
dered. And it is this softness (which is not in 
the least akin to weakness or flimsiness, or to 
what painters call “ sweetness”) that enables 
pastel to give with unrivaled felicity certain 
of nature’s features—such, for example, as 
her spring-time colors and as her atmosphere, 
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especially when it is in a hazy, misty mood, 
when its light is diffused and veiled rather 
than direct and vigorous. 

But nowhere is this peculiar softness more 
at home than in the painting of fair human 
flesh ; nowhere have its results a more distinct 
and inimitable value of their own. The actual 
material nature of pastel—the impalpable 
sort of bloom which marks its surface—has 
much in common with the character of such 
flesh. And then it is possible, in this medium, 
to elaborate with such nicety, and yet keep 
one’s handling so very fresh and pure! Take, 
for instance, Miss Hecker’s half-length of a 

irlin black against a blue background, which, 
in spite of many that were signed by more 
familiar names, seemed to me the gem among 
the portraits. Nothing could exceed the thor- 
oughness with which all subtilities of model- 
ing, color, and expression had been followed 
out ; yet there was no niggling, no porcelain- 
like over-elaboration of the surface. Each of 
the delicately “telling” crayon strokes re- 
mained distinct and vital, and the effect was 
as spirited and artistic as it was complete. 
Nor was there, by the way, a more brilliant 
bit of technique on the wall than we saw in 
the lady’s fluffy feather fan. I do not know 
how well Miss Hecker can do in oil, but in 
any case she will hardly make a mistake if 
she keeps faithfully to pastel. Such a portrait 
as this should not stand alone while we count 
sO many maidens whose faces are a type of 
what pastel can best interpret. 

Some of Mr. Beckwith’s children’s heads 
were very lovely ; light but not chalky in tone, 
and extremely refined but not weak in work- 
manship. At the end of the scale, in the di- 
rection of audacity, was Mr. Chase’s portrait 
of himself, as vigorous and vehement a piece 
of work, both in color and handling, as any 
painter need desire to show in any medium 
whatsoever. 

Looking now at the collective work of each 
artist, it seemed to me as though Mr. Blum 
deserved the honor of first place, not so much 
because his pictures were very diverse and very 
clever, as because he showed in some of them 
a deeper intention, a more original mental im- 
pulse, than any of his fellows. We had had so 
much of mere clever workmanship in recent 
years; we had had so much of themes selected 
for their technical opportunities only; we had 
had so much of decorative frivolity, of shallow 
effectiveness, of picturesque futility ; so many 
studio interiors with carefully careless acces- 
sories; so many models that were palpably 
nothing else ; so much of the seductive froth 
and foam of manual dexterity, and so little 
keenness of artistic insight or spontaneity of 
artistic feeling, that we were thankful indeed 


for the fresh and genuine impulse that had 
prompted some of Mr. Blum’s pastels—and 
doubly thankful, since superficial work might 
so easily have satisfied himself, and all but 
satisfied his friends, when he was trying a new 
process, extremely fascinating on its merely 
technical side. 

His three chief pictures were groups of 
working-girls—actual transcripts from the 
local life about us, and from a side of that 
life which offers rich opportunities which 
have hitherto been neglected. They were no 
less truthful than novel, and were truthful in 
the best fashion— with a veracity touched by 
artistic idealization, but not transformed by 
it out of true verisimilitude. The artist had 
worked as an artist should,— realistically, but 
judiciously, I might almost say judiciadly,— 
keeping to the facts of nature, but carefully 
choosing from among them those which would 
best insure artistic felicity in his result. One 
of these pictures, reproduced in our engrav- 
ing, showed a group of young laundresses at 
work ; another, a room full of busy seam- 
stresses; and the third, called “ The Sisters,” 
two girls sewing by a window. All were un- 
conventional and apparently unstudied in 
arrangement, rapid, frank, and nervous in 
handling, and charming though subdued in 
color. All had a gray scheme and a rather 
light tonality, cleverly vivified in the two 
first-named by touches of brilliant yet harmo- 
nizing color; and in all three the light shone 
strongly from the pictured windows toward 
the spectator’s eye. Sucha device often savors 
of affectation, or of a desire to secure effect- 
iveness at the expense of simplicity and re- 
pose. But here it was so well managed that 
it seemed as natural and unforced as any more 
conventional expedient. It was merely an 
evidence of that artistic choice to which I have 
referred—a choice which is praiseworthy or 
blamable, not according as it is conventional 
or eccentric, but according as the result con- 
firms or does not confirm its rightness. An- 
other evidence of apt selection lay in the 
character of the figures themselves—in the 
grace and charm that had been given with- 
out taking them outside the bounds of faith- 
ful portraiture. All our working-girls are not 
ugly, coarse, or vulgar. Far from it, as the 
first street or shop will prove. And we owe 
Mr. Blum a debt for the clear yet discreet 
way in which he marked the fact—for his 
protest against the oft-supposed necessity of 
painting ugliness whenever we turn from “im- 
aginative” work to the transcribing of our 
every-day contemporary life. The spirited 
facial expressiveness which he always man- 
ages to give his figures, even when they are 
most conventional in conception, was another 
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merit in these pictures, and was further illus- 
trated in a piquant little “ Study in Red and 
Gray,” which showed a saucy face smiling 
over the back of a chair. 

A single figure in white by Mr. Francis 
Jones had no originality of invention to rec- 
ommend it, but was nevertheless charming in 
sentiment, and from a technical point of view 
a truly exquisite bit of work—with a fine 
delicacy in the perception and rendering of 
difficult values that could hardly be over- 

praised. And Mr. Blashfield’s “Sibyl,” though 
on very successful in its main intention, gave 
an interesting proof that pastels can interpret 
smooth and shining surfaces as well as those 
of softer and opaquer kinds. 

These were not all the good works on the 
wall, for, as I have said, scarcely one of the 
sixty failed to interest or please to some de- 

. But a mere cafalogue raisonné would be 
of little value here. It is more important that 
I should turn once more to the testimony 
given by the exhibition as a whole with re- 
gard to the specialties and the limitations of 
the process. 

It showed us that pastel is a very flexible 
medium, in so far as execution is concerned. 
In some specimens the handling was ex- 
tremely refined, sensitive, and subtile; in 
others it was very dexterous, spirited, and 
crisp ; in others strong and self-assured, or as 
broad and fluent as it well could be without 
falling into absolute manual license. We saw 
that delicacy with pastel need not mean fee- 
bleness ; that accuracy need not mean hard- 
ness ; that breadth need not mean diffuseness, 
or swiftness insufficiency. We saw, in a word, 
that technical individuality had here as wide 
a field as when the brush is used. And yet 
we could not ignore a difference in the tech- 
nical results of the two arts. We could not 
fail to see that the delicacy, accuracy, breadth, 
or freedom of the pastel painter’s work differs 
a little from the same quality when it is real- 
ized in oil. 

We saw, again, that pastel color can range 
from the beauty of vaporous vagueness to the 
beauty of sparkling emphasis, or of incisive 
force, or of vivid brilliancy. But still just here 
in color there was one thing wanting, that one 
thing which is the peculiar glory, the distinct- 
ive specialty of work in oils—depth. Pastel 
color, bright and powerful though it may be, 
lacks profundity, liquidity, translucent glow, 
simply because these qualities are inherent in 
the oil medium and in the peculiar sort of 
transparence that comes to pigments mixed 
therewith. Water-color is transparent, but it 
too has little depth; while fresco and distem- 
per in truth have none. And to these last 
pastel is somewhat akin in the quality of its 


tones. That dry, powdery, efflorescent nature 
which, rightly used, is its chief title to honor, 
giving a bloom, an airiness, a tenderness, a 
decorative grace that oil can hardly rival, 
marks out, on the other hand, the limitations 
of its power. 

The general result of a color-scheme is the 
tone of a picture ; and where color cannot be 
deep in the truest sense of the word, neither, 
of course, can tone. The tone of a pastel 
may vary from the palest to the darkest, an 
absolute black being as well within its reach 
as the most evanescent of hues. But deep- 
toned a pastel can never be — not deep-toned 
as Rembrandt, for example, would have un- 
derstood the term. We can imagine many 
masters to whom pastel was unfamiliar who 
might be glad to try its power could they 
come back to life to-day; and among them 
would be some of the world’s most brilliant 
colorists. But this one master — who is pre- 
eminently the master of luminous profundity 
of tone — would hardly be tempted by their 
possibilities. I think we can hardly imagine 
a pastel with the signature of Rembrandt. 

Clever manipulations can, in truth, do much 
to mask these limitations. Mr. Ulrich, for 
example, sent to this exhibition the head of a 
negro that had almost the translucent depth 
of oil. But still I cannot omit the “almost”; 
and I must add that the secured success did 
not seem to me to compensate for the ab- 
sence of more characteristic qualities, sacri- 
ficed of necessity in its attainment. It is not 
the best way to praise pastels to say, as I 
have heard it said by some of these young 
painters, “They can do anything that oil 
can do.” Almost anything they can, in 
truth, though some things not so perfectly as 
oil. But if this were all, there would be no 
reason, save occasional convenience, why an 
artist should essay their use. It is because 
they can do certain things that oil can of do 
so well that they have a real claim on his at- 
tention. The most pertinent way to praise 
them is to state this fact; and the most ad- 
mirable way to use them is to prove it in one’s 
work. The pastel painter can do such lovely 
things with these docile crayons, can do things 
so unique in their artistic value, that he need 
not grudge the brush its own successes. He 
can do such lovely things— can fix such un- 
substantial moods of nature, can seize such 
evanescent, shy effects, can imitate such in- 
imitable textures, can elaborate such bewitch- 
ing, rare tonalities, and such aerial or such 
audacious schemes of color—that he need 
surely not essay a four de force and try for the 
deep translucency, the dignified severity, or 
the passionate force of oil. 

If there are certain dangers attending the 
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use of this medium,— if its supple facility may 
easily lead a painter to be superficial, puerile, 
or vapid, if its coloristic charm may tempt 
him to be content with mere decorative ef- 
fectiveness instead of true pictorial beauty, 
—it has certain safeguards within itself which 
almost forbid his sinning in the opposite di- 
rection. If he tries very hard, he may do 
crude and “showy” work ; but his crudeness 
and vulgarity will not be so offensive as 
though he had been working with the brush. 
And, though he try his very worst, he can 
hardly arrive at positive glare or harshness 
or brutality of effect. 

And now, to conclude, I will come back to 
the point from which I started, and repeat 


that most of the artists represented in this 
collection had evidently understood their 
medium. Some of their results were distinctly 
valuable; almost all showed cleverness of 
hand at least; and their wide versatility had 
in general been of the proper sort—free within 
the true limits of the art, but not lawless in 
a wish to overpass them. And this is the 
reason why the exhibition seemed worthy of 
notice and of praise; not because it was 
made up of charming pictures, but because 
these pictures showed that we had laid hold 
of a new art with interest and intelligence, 
had perceived its true ends and aims, and 
had tried to make them clearly visible. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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THE POET HEINE. 
THE VENUS OF THE LOUVRE. 


Down the long hall she glistens like a star, 

The foam-born mother of love, transfixed to stone, 
Yet none the less immortal, breathing on ; 

Time’s brutal hand hath maimed, but could not mar. 


When first the enthralled 


enchantress from afar 


Dazzled mine eyes, I saw not her alone, 
Serenely poised on her world-worshiped throne, 
As when she guided once her dove-drawn car,— 
But at her feet a pale, death-stricken Jew, 

Her life-adorer, sobbed farewell to love. 


Here Heine wept! Here 


still he weeps anew, 


Nor ever shall his shadow lift or move 
While mourns one ardent heart, one poet-brain, 


For vanished Hellas and 


THE recent publication ina German maga- 
zine of a fragment of the long-lost “ Memoirs 
of Heine,” lends the fresh excitement of a 
contemporary interest to the poet’s classic 
name. If the German public were naturally 
inclined to greet with a certain skepticism the 
discovery of this duplicate autobiography, all 
doubts as to its genuineness must vanish with 
the appearance of the work itself. No one 
but Heine arisen from the grave could re- 
produce that magically pictorial style, with 
its exquisitely interwoven tissue of fancy, 
sentiment, and humor. 

A fatal and irreconcilable dualism formed 
the basis of Heine’s nature, and was the secret 
cause not only of his profound unhappiness, 
but of his moral and intellectual inconsis- 
tencies. He was a Jew, with the mind and 
eyes of a Greek. A beauty-loving, myth- 
creating pagan soul was imprisoned in a 
Hebrew frame; or rather, it was twinned, like 


Hebraic pain. E. L. 


the unfortunate Siamese, with another equally 
powerful soul,— proud, rebellious, oriental in 
its love of the vague, the mysterious, the gro- 
tesque, and tragic with the two-thousand- 
year-old Passion of the Hebrews. In Heine 
the Jew there is a depth of human sympathy, 
a mystic warmth and glow of imagination, a 
pathos, an enthusiasm, an indomitable resist- 
ance to every species of bondage, totally at 
variance with the qualities of Heine the 
Greek. On the other hand, the Greek Heine 
is a creature of laughter and sunshine, pos- 
sessing an intellectual clearness of vision, a 
plastic grace, a pure and healthy love of art 
for art’s own sake, with which the somber 
Hebrew was in perpetual conflict. What could 
be the result of imprisoning two such antag- 
onistic natures in a single body? What but 
the contradictions, the struggles, the tears, 
the violences that actually ensued? For 
Heine had preéminently the artist capacity 
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of playing the spectator to the workings of 
his own mind, and his mordant sarcasm and 
merciless wit were but the expression of his 
own sense of the internal incongruity. None 
of the unhappily bewitched creatures that 
abound in his poems,— lovely mermaids with 
the extremities of a sea-monster, the immortal 
Sphinx, half woman, half brute, beautiful Greek 
gods wandering disinherited in beggar guise 
through the labyrinth of the Black Forest — 
none of these had been subjected to a more 
painful transformation than he himself had 
suffered. He was a changeling, the victim of 
one of Nature’s most cruel tricks, and his 
legacy to the world bears on every page the 
mark of the grotesque caprice which had be- 
gotten him. To-day his muse is the beautiful 
Herodias, the dove-eyed Shulamite ; to-mor- 
row it will be the Venus Anadyomene, the 
Genius of blooming Hellas. He laments the 
ruin of Jerusalem with the heart-stirring ac- 
cents of the prophets, he glorifies Moses, “the 
great emancipator, the valiant rabbi of liberty, 
the terrible enemy of all servitude! What a glo- 
rious personage!” he exclaims. “ How small 
Mount Sinai leoks when Moses stands on its 
summit!” He confesses that in his youth he 
had never done justice to this great master, 
nor to the Hebrew people,— “ doubtless,” he 
says, “on account of my Greeco-pagan nature, 
the partiality of my Athenian mind which 
abhorred the asceticism of Judea. But my 
predilection for the Hellenic world has di- 
minished since then. I see now that the Greeks 
were only beautiful youths, whilst the Jews 
were always men, and powerful, indomitable 
men, not only then, in antiquity, but even to- 
day, in spite of eighteen centuries of persecu- 
tion and misery. I have learned to appreciate 
them since, and if all pride of birth were not 
an absurd contradiction, in the champion of 
the democratic principles of the revolution, 
the author of this book might boast that his 
ancestors belonged to the noble house of 
Israel, that he is descended from those mar- 
tyrs who gave the world a God, who pro- 
mulgated the eternal code of morality, and 
who have fought valiantly upon every battle- 
field of thought!” 

Let the reader contrast with this eloquent 
outburst the well-known passage written at a 
still later date in the preface to Heine’s last 
volume of poems : 


“T have forsworn nothing, not even my old heathen 
gods, from whom indeed I have parted, but parted in 
ove and friendship. It was in May, 1848, the last day 
I went out, that I took leave of my lovely idols whom 
I had worshiped in the time of my Lesnstotee. I 
crawled painfully as far as the Louvre, and I almost 
fainted away when I entered the lofty hall, where the 
poms «mama | Goddess of Beauty, our beloved Lady of 
tal. I lay for a long time 


Milo, stands upon her pedes 


at her feet, and I wept so bitterly that even a stone 
would have pitied me. And indeed the goddess looked 
down upon me compassionately, yet at the same time 
so disconsolately, as if she would say: ‘ Do you not 
see that I have no arms, and that I cannot help you?’” 


If we bear in mind this distinctly dual na- 
ture of Heine, we may partly understand how 
he, whom his enemies called “a sybarite, 
whose sleep was disturbed by the fall of a 
rose-leaf,” proved himself capable during the 
last ten years of his life of a sustained forti- 
tude under bodily anguish that recalls the 
heroism of the martyrs. From this inherent 
self-contradiction sprang his alternations of 
enthusiasm and cynicism, of generosity and 
egotism, his infidelities, his meannesses, his 
magnanimities, his broken-hearted laughter, 
his rainbow-shining tears. Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold speaks of his “inconceivable attacks upon 
his enemies, his still more inconceivable at- 
tacks upon his friends.” We no longer won- 
der at either, when we remember that his 
double nature impelled him to turn and rend 
on the morrow that which he had worshiped 
the day before. He loves to defy, to shock, 
even to revolt, his warmest admirers ; no preju- 
dices are sacred, no associations are reverend 
to him. Romanticism, Hellenism, Hebraism, 
Teutonism,—he swears allegiance to each and 
all in turn, and invariably concludes with a 
mock and parody of each one. As a political 
writer he remained steadfast to no single 
party, oscillating between Napoleonism and 
Communism ; as a critic his literary opinions 
were frequently extravagant and partial, and 
his enthusiasm generally an unsafe guide; 
as a philosopher, he was now a Pantheist, 
worshiping God everywhere in nature, now 
a Hegelian, believing in himself as the in- 
carnation of deity. A mocking voice calls 
out from his pages, “I am a Jew, I am a 
Christian, I am tragedy, I am comedy— 
Heraclitus and Democritus in one—a Greek, 
a Hebrew, an adorer of despotism incar- 
nate in Napoleon, an admirer of Commun- 
ism embodied in Proudhon—a Latin, a 
Teuton, a beast, a devil, a god!” Thus 
he bewitches us amid roguish laughter, 
streaming tears, and fiery eloquence. In real- 
ity Heine is all and none of these; he is a 
Poet, and in each phase of human develop- 
ment that passes before his contemplation his 
plastic mind seizes and reproduces an image 
of beauty and inspiration. It is only as a poet 
that we shall consider him in these pages, for 
his prose-writings, which fill half a dozen oc- 
tavo volumes, cover too large a field of zs- 
thetic and political interest for us properly to 
review them all within the limits of a maga- 
zine article. Moreover, whether he wrote in 
prose or verse, Heine remained always and 
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essentially a poet, and from this single point 
of view we may get a true insight into his 
genius. 


Il, 


A BRIEF recapitulation of the main outward 
events of Heine’s life may not come amiss to 
American readers. He was born in Dussel- 
dorf on the Rhine, of Jewish parents, in 1799, 
and received his education first at a Francis- 
can monastery of French Jesuits in his native 
town, and later at the universities of Bonn 
and Gottingen. His home-life and surround- 
ings were strictly Jewish, and it was not until 
the year 1825 that he was baptized in the 
Lutheran church. Religious forms were at all 
times a matter of complete indifference to him; 
and this step was taken, not from conviction, 
but in order to secure freedom in the choice 
of a profession, as the German code of that 
day obliged every Jew to become either a 
physician or a money-lender. In 1831 he 
voluntarily exiled himself, and settled in Paris 
for the remainder of his days, owing to the 
increasing vexations and disquiet caused him 
in Germany by the severity of the literary 
censorship and the absence of all political 
liberty. His last ten years of life were dark- 
ened by a horrible disease of the spine, which 
chained him to his bed and gradually reduced 
his frame to the proportions of a child. His 
intellect remained clear and active to the end, 
and his patience and cheerfulness under his 
affliction became proverbial. He died in 1856, 
and was buried in the cemetery of Montmar- 
tre. Heine married, some time during the 
early stages of his illness, a Parisian griseffe, 
whose death occurred about two years ago. 

With the publication of Heine’s first vol- 
ume of poems, “ Youthful Sorrows” (“Junge 
Leiden”), the world felt that a new chord 
had been struck, although he only deals in 
these with the eternal simple elements of poe- 
try—love, longing, and disappointment, 
spring, moonlight, flowers, and nightingales— 
and pours them into the most familiar molds : 
the ballad and Vo/kslied measures of the Min- 
nesingers, or the conventional Italian sonnet. 
For him human language seems to lose its 
inadequacy and intangibility; for him the 
German tongue lays aside its harshness and 
unwieldiness to become the most pliant musi- 
cal medium of lyrical utterance. The “In- 
termezzo,” “ Homeward Bound,” and the 
“ New Spring” are all a continuation of the 
tone struck in the “ Youthful Sorrows.” A 
collection of Austrian Volk-songs suggested 
the form of these poems, but their spirit was 
that of the modern man of the world, their 
passion was the We/tschmersz of the nineteenth 


century. Heine, the young disciple destined 
to surpass so immeasurably his masters, takes 
up the long-neglected sylvan pipe of reeds 
dropped from the hands of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and Walter von der Vogelweide 
and transforms it into a harp of a thousand 
strings, capable of responding with swelling 
harmonies to every note of passion wrung 
from the poet’s heart by the complicated in- 
fluences of modern life. In the “Intermezzo” 
Heine attains his fullest and richest lyrical 
expression. This series of songs develops in 
regular sequence the whole drama of the birth 
of love in the “wondrous, lovely month of 
May,” its growth and progress, and finally its 
cruel betrayal, to be followed by unspeakable 
anguish and death. We must go back to the 
Hebrew poets of Palestine and Spain to find 
a parallel in literature for the magnificent im- 
agery and voluptuous orientalism of the “ In- 
termezzo.” Yet how dexterously Heine could 
catch the medizval strain is shown in the last 
song but one of the series, which has the sim- 
plicity of diction and quaint symbolism of the 
Minnesingers : 


~—_ lay upon mine eyelids, 
bout my lips earth clave ; 
With stony heart and forehead 
* I lay. within my grave. 


How long I cannot reckon 
I slept in that strait bed ; 

I woke and heard distinctly 
A knocking overhead. 


“ Wilt thou not rise, my Henry ? 
The eternal dawn is here; 

The dead have re-arisen, 
Immortal bliss is near ? ” 


“T cannot rise, my darling, 
I am blinded to the day. 

Mine eyes with tears, thou knowest, 
Have wept themselves away.” 


“Oh, I will kiss them, Henry, 
Kiss from thine eyes the night. 

Thou shalt behold the angels 
And the celestial light.’ 


“TI cannot rise, my darling, 
My blood is still outpoured, 

Where thou didst wound my heart once, 
With sharp and cruel word.” 


“T’ll lay my hand, dear Henry, 
Upon thy heart again. 

Then shall it cease from bleeding, 
And stilled shall be its pain.” 


“T cannot rise, my darling, 
My head is bleeding—see! 
I shot myself, thou knowest, 
When thou wast reft from me.” 
“Oh, with my hair, dear Henry, 
I’ll staunch the cruel wound, 
And press the blood stream backward, 
Thou shalt be whole and sound.” 
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So kind, so sweet she wooed me, 
I could not say her nay. 

I tried to rise and follow, 
And clasp my loving May. 


Then all my wounds burst open, 
From head and breast outbrake 

The gushing blood in torrents — 
And lo, I am awake! 


Even at the cost of sacrificing the enchanted 
melody we will give a few prose translations 
of these masterpieces; only in such a literal 
version may we hope to convey an approxi- 
mate idea of their piercing subtlety of thought 
and innuendo. Sharp and fine as the poisoned 
sting of a deadly tropic flower is the barbed 
wit of these inimitable songs; each one under 
its velvet sheath seems to prick our very 
heart’s blood with its long needle of em- 


bittered irony. 
I. 


They sat and drank at the tea-table,and chatted much 
about love. 
ntlemen were zesthetic and the ladies full of 
elicate sensibility. 

“ Love must be Platonic,” said the dried-up Chancellor, 
and the Chancellor’s wife smiled ironically and 
sighed, “ Alas!” 

The Canon opened his mouth wide. “ Love must not 
be too violent, or it may endanger one’s health.” 
The young lady lisped, “ How so?” 

The sentimental Countess spoke : “ Love is a passion,” 
and she kindly offered a cup to M. le Baron. 
There was still another seat at the table. My darling, 
‘ou were absent. My dearest treasure, you could 
ve talked to them so prettily about your love. 


The 


Il. 


Like the sea-foam Goddess, so 
splendor of her beauty; 
bride of a stranger. 

Heart, my heart, thou patient sufferer, murmur not 

inst this treason. Bear it, bear it, and forgive 
whatever the foolish darling does. 


litters my love in the 
or she is the chosen 


Itt. 


I dreamt of a king's daughter with wet, pale cheeks. 
We sat under the green linden and lovingly we 
embraced. 

“I crave not thy father’s throne, I crave not his golden 
scepter, I crave not his diamond crown, I crave 
thee, thou beautiful creature!” 

“That may not be,’’ said she, “for I am lying in my 

ve. And only at night I come to thee, use 
Fieve thee so dearly.’ 


IV. 


Out of my huge sorrows, I make my little songs. 
They spread their musical wings and flutter to- 
her heart. 
They have found their way to my darling, but they 
come back lamenting. They lament, and will not 
tell me what they saw in her heart. 


v. 
My darling, thou must tell me to-day: Art thou not 


the creature of a m, such as in sultry summer 
evenings might spring from some poet’s brain ? 
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But, no! such a mouth, such magically-glowing eyes, 
such a sweet lovely little chin, no poet ever 
created. 

Basilisks and vampyres, monsters and dragons, and 
all such fabulous evil beasts, are created by the 

t’s fire. 
But thee and thy tricks and thine innocent face and 
y demure, treacherous glance, no poet ever 
created these. 


The “Intermezzo” was originally, as its 
name implies, a brief lyrical interlude intro- 
duced between Heine’s two tragedies, “ Al- 
mansor” and “ Ratcliffe,” which appeared in 
the same volume. These plays afford one 
more curious instance of an author’s inca- 
pacity for self-judgment. “T will tell you in 
confidence,” Heine wrote to a friend, “ they 
are very good, better than my poems, which 
are not worth a shot. Everything else that I 
have written, or write now, may perish and 
must perish.” In “ Ratcliffe” we fail to find 
a trace of the poet of the “ Intermezzo”; an 
ordinary schoolboy with a healthy enthusiasm 
for Scott might almost be capable of a similar 
production. “Almansor,” which Heine thought 
the poorer of the two, is a decided improve- 
ment upon “ Ratcliffe,” being redeemed from 
mediocrity by its brilliant arabesques of Moor- 
ish life in Spain, its pathetic description of 
the death of Fatima, and its fantastic idyl of 
the love of Almansor and Zuleima. Never- 
theless as a tragedy it is a complete failure; 
it lacks all the essential elements— interest, 
action, and character—and resembles rather 
a ballad to which has been capriciously as- 
signed the dramatic form. 

In the “ North Sea” Poems, the theme is 
one never before enlarged upon in German lit- 
erature : the glory and beauty of the sea, which 
Heine “loved as he loved his soul.” His muse 
here blends in a symmetrical whole the sunny 
mythology of Hellas, the rude spirit of the 
Goths, and the Hebraic diction and imagery. 
Odin and Poseidon stand side by side, Aph- 
rodite and her roguish son “ who has chosen 
the poet’s heart for his playground” are sur- 
rounded with the atmosphere of the Scandin- 
avian Sagas, and followed by a pre-Raphaelite 
picture of the tremendous figure of Christ 
striding over the waters in waving white rai- 
ment, enveloped in golden light, with the red 
flaming sun as the heart in his bosom. In the 
second cyclus there is no diminution of wit, 
pathos, and energy, from the spirit-stirring 
“ Salutation to the Sea” to the exquisite pas- 
toral epilogue. 

In 1841 appeared Heine’s satirical ballad 
of “ Atta Troll — a Summer Night's Dream.” 
It has been remarked that this poem, while 
ridiculing and parodying the Romantic school, 
is indebted for its chief beauty to its own 
highly colored romanticism. Its hero, Atta 
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Troll, is a dancing bear, who, escaping from 
his keeper in the market-place of Cauteretz, 
flies to his former home in the valley of Ron- 
cesvalles, where in the bosom of his family he 
declaims against the barbarity of men and in- 
cites his cubs to rebellion against these arch- 
aristocrats. In the latter half of the poem Heine 
describes the hunting and ignominious death 
of the audacious brute. His hand had lost 
none of its cunning, he was still absolute 
sovereign over the laughter and tears of his 
generation. His nocturnal vision of the phan- 
toms of Romanticism riding through the 
moonlit foresf stands out prominently among 
his most masterly pictures. King Arthur, 
Ogier the Dane, Shakspere, and his com- 
mentator Franz Horn, dash past him, together 
with slender nymphs enveloped in their flow- 
ing curls as in a golden mantle, some bearing 
falcons on their wrists, amidst ringing laughter, 
baying of hounds, tramp of horses, snapping 
of whips, winding of horns, and all the halloo 
and uproar of the chase. He recognizes the 
ravishing figure of the beautiful Herodias, 
and his Hebrew blood tingles in his veins 
with longing and love. 


“On her glowing, languid visage 
Lay the magic of the Orient. 

And her garb recalled the splendor 
Of Scheherezade’s legends. 


“Softest lips like twin pomegranates, 
Dainty nose, a bended lily. 

And her limbs as cool and slender 
As the palms of the oasis.” 


In 1844 Heine published “ Germania, A 
Winter’s Tale,” in which his humor adopted 
a still coarser garb than she had hitherto worn, 
but where side by side with biting satire and 
broad Rabelaisian metaphors bloomed delicate 
buds of fancy and luxuriant flowers of elo- 
quence. This was the last work of his years 
of healthy activity, the “ Romancero,” the 
“Lamentations,” and the “ Book of Lazarus” 
being written while his ruthless malady chained 
him to his “ mattress grave.” The verses en- 
titled “Sylvan Solitude” (“ Waldeinsam- 
keit ”), where the poet returns to his favorite 
woodland haunts and finds his old friends 
the elves and nixies fleeing with horror from 
his ghastly aspect, are full of heart-wrung 
pathos. But this tone, although it predomi- 
nates in his last poems, does not by any means 
exclude all others. Heine sports with his 
misery to the yery end, and from the cater- 
wauling on the roofs of Paris at night and 
the distracting jingle of incessant pianos, to 
the delirium of fever and the administering 
of potions and poultices, the most prosaic 
themes suffice to inspire his inexhaustible 
humor and imagination. The tragic wail, 


however, deepens as the struggle continues, 
and some of the final poems are like a groan- 
ing prayer for mercy, or a sob of anguish. 
Such a note as this, he bitterly remarked, had 
never been struck in German literature, for 
no German poet had ever suffered as he suf- 
fered. Had he forgotten his romantic com- 
patriot Hoffmann, the author of the “ Contes 
Fantastiques,” who some twenty-four years 
previously had endured with a like spirit the 
same horrible malady? No, it was not the 
agony, nor even the indomitable fortitude, 
but the genius, “ whose crest was a smiling 
tear,” that was without a parallel in German 
literature. 


III. 


THERE was one ideal object from which 
Heine’s loyal devotion never swerved nor wa- 
vered through all the vagaries of his eccen- 
tric career—and this object was Germany. 
Harshly as he and all his race were treated 
by the fatherland, his sentiment for the Ger- 
man people, his affinity with the German 
genius, his affection for the language, the 
literature, the legends, the very soil of his 
native land continued in unbroken force 
through all his years of exile beneath the thin 
veneer of Gallicism and cosmopolitanism. He 
who by his brilliant essays in the French lan- 
guage and his sparkling mofs acquired the 
reputation of being “the wittiest Frenchman 
since Voltaire,” was in reality heart-sick for 
the sound of his mother tongue. “ No one,” 
he said bitterly, “can form an idea of this 
spiritual exile but a German poet who finds 
himself all day long obliged to speak and 
write in French. Even my thoughts are 
exiled — exiled into a foreign tongue.” And 
again: “I, a bird from the German forest, 
accustomed to build my nest out of the most 
motley and simple materials—I must nest 
here in the powdered wig of Voltaire!” 

But if he loved Germany, it was the ideal, 
the possible Germany of the future, not the 
actual servile and petty principalities that con- 
stituted the Prussia of his day. He was never 
tired of ridiculing the “ thirty kings or more,” 
who “snored under the shadow of St. Gothard.” 
When he returned to France after his last 
visit to his old home, he replied manfully to 
the “lackeys of the Government” who had 
taunted him with his partiality for the French 
and his want of patriotism: “I will honor 
and revere your colors,” said he, “ when they 
deserve my respect, when they cease to be an 
empty or a wicked farce. Plant the red, black 
and golden flag on the heights of German 
thought, make it the standard of free human- 
ity, and I will shed for it my heart’s best 
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blood. Be easy; I love the fatherland just as 
much as you do. For this very love’s sake I 
have pined thirteen years of my life in exile, 
and for this very love’s sake I return to-day 
into exile, perhaps forever. . . . Becalm; I 
will never surrender the Rhine to the French, 
for one simple reason, because the Rhine be- 
longs to me, by inalienable birthright. I am 
the free Rhine’s still freer son; on its banks 
stood my cradle, and I am unable to under- 
stand how the Rhine can possibly belong to 
any one but its own children. . As for 
Alsace and Lorraine, they will be united with 
Germany, when we have completed that 
which the French have begun, when we out- 
strip them in act as we have already done in 
thought, . when we have reinstated in 
their dignity the poor disinherited people, 
despised genius and disgraced beauty, as our 
great masters have said and sung, and as we 
young ones will do.” The following poem il- 
lustrates still further Heine’s passionate sym- 
pathy with his country : 


THE SPINNERS. 


No tears are in their eyes of gloom, 
They grind their teeth before the loom. 
“Oh, Germany, thy shroud we spin, 
And weave a threefold curse therein, 
We're weaving, we’re weaving. 


“Cursed be the idol to whom we call, 
In winter’s cold and hunger’s pain, 
We have hoped and waifed in vain, in vain, 
He has duped and cheated and fooled us all. 
We're weaving, we're weaving. 


“Cursed be the king, the rich man’s king, 
Untouched by the sight of our suffering, 
Who squeezed the farthings from every one, 
And shot us like dogs when the last was gone. 
We’re weaving, we’re weaving. 


“Cursed be the treacherous fatherland, 
Where shame and disgrace f° hand in hand, 
Where the bud is blighted before its time, 
But the mouldy worm may reach its prime. 
We're weaving, we’re weaving. 


“The shuttle whirrs, the wheel’s in flight, 
Busily spin we, day and night, 
Oh, Germany, thy shroud we spin, 
And weave a threefold curse therein. 
We’re weaving, we’re weaving.” 


Compared with these ringing, burning 
words, how cold seems the detached cosmo- 
politanism of Goethe, the serene pagan, the 
courtier and companion of princes, who, from 
his lofty height of indifference, accused Heine, 
the embittered enthusiast, of a “want of 
love.” There is a personal and still deeper 
note in the following “ Night Thoughts :” 


When I think of Germany at night, then sleep grows 
impossible. 

I can no longer close my eyes, for the hot tears are 
streaming down. 
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Years have come and gone since I last saw my 
mother; twelve years already have passed, and 
my ing and longing increase. . . . 

Oh, how she loves me, and in her letters, I see how 
her hand trembles, and how her mother-heart is 
shaken. . . . 

Germany has an everlasting foundation, and is sound 
to the core, with its oaks and lindens, I can al- 
ways find it agai. 

I should not yearn so for Germany, if the old mother 
were not there ; the fatherland will not spoil, only 
the old lady may die. 

Since I left home, how many have sunk into the grave, 
of those I loved! When I count them, my heart 
seems bleeding away. 

And I must count them! Even as I count, my grief 
swells higher and higher. I feel as if the corpses 
were dancing about in my breast. Thank God, 
they vanish! 

Thank ! throu 


my window breaks the cheerful 
French daylight. 


My wife enters, beautiful as 


morning, and laughs away my German cares. 


Heine made peculiarly his own the rich 
and lovely realm of German tradition and folk- 
lore; he was undisputed master over the 
elves, kobolds, undines and fairies, the willis, 
wizards, enchantresses, and dwarfs that people 
the woods and springs of his fatherland. He 
created anew the Lorelei of the Rhine and 
the Venus of the Wartburg; he was the lover 
and beloved of all the exquisite creatures that 
inhabit the groves and water-ways, and in 
many a poem he has described how the 
nymphs or the mermaids come forth at twi- 
light from their secret haunts to caress and 
entice the melancholy poet. Even in his own 
day he was accepted as a folk-singer, and his 
rhymes found their way to the heart of the 
people and the lips of the peasantry, side by 
side with the bird-like refrains of the medizval 
minstrels. No surer proof than this could be 
offered of his thorough identification with 
the Teutonic spirit and genius. But it was the 
graft of a foreign tree that gave him his rich and 
spicy aroma, his glowing color, his flavor of the 
Orient. His was a seed sprung from the golden 
branch that flourished in Hebrew-Spain be- 
tween the years 1000 and 1200. Whoever 
looks into the poetry of the medizeval Spanish 
Jews will see that Heine, the modern, cynical 
German-Parisian, owns a place among these 
devout and ardent mystics who preceded him 
by fully eight centuries. The “ Intermezzo,” 
so new and individual in German literature, 
is but a well-sustained continuation of the 
“ Divan ” and “ Gazelles” of Judah Halevi, 
or the thinly veiled sensuousness of Alcharisi 
and Ibu Ezra. Heine is too sincere a poet 
to be accused of plagiarism, but there can be 
no doubt that, imbued as he was with the 
spirit of his race, revering so deeply their sel- 
dom-studied poetic legacy, he at times unwit- 
tingly repeated the notes which rang so sweetly 
in his ears. What the world thought distinct- 
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ively characteristic of the man was often 
simply a mode of expression peculiar to his 
people at their best. To illustrate our mean- 
ing we will quote a few lines from one of the 
older poets — Judah Halevi. Might they not 
have been inserted in the very heart of the 
“ Intermezzo,” without our perceiving the 
slightest variation of tone ? 


“*Seest thou o’er my shoulders falling, 
Snake-like ringlets waving free? 

Have no fear, for they are twisted 
To allure thee unto me.’ 

Thus she spake, the gentle dove, 

Listen to thy plighted love. 

*Ah, how long I wait, until 
Sweetheart cometh back,’ she said; 

* Laying his caressing hand 
Underneath my burning head.’” 


In the following stanza, translated from the 
Hebrew of Halevi, we have even a flash of the 
Heine wit: 


“The day I crowned his rapture at my feet, 
He saw his image in mine eyeballs shine. 

He kissed me on the eyes—ah, what deceit! 
He kissed his picture, not these eyes of mine.” 


Heine has worthily celebrated his great 
predecessor in the poem entitled “ Judah 
Halevi,” and his passionate lamentation for 
Jerusalem has the very ring of the older poet. 


“She, the peopled, sacred city, 
Is transformed into a desert, 

Where wild devils, were-wolves, jackals, 
Lead a foul, accursed existence. 


“Serpents, birds of night are nesting 
In her weather-beaten gateways. 

From her windows’ airy arches, 
Gaze, as from their dens, the foxes. 


“Sometimes you may see emerging 
Some poor beggar of the desert, 

Pasturing his hump-backed camels 
On the thick, high-growing grasses. 


“On the noble heights of Zion, 
Where were held the golden revels, 
Whose rare splendor once bore witness 
To the glory of the monarch; 


“There, hy noisome weeds o’ercovered, 
Now you find gray heaps of rubbish, 
Of such melancholy aspect 
You would fancy they were weeping. 


“And ’tis said they weep in earnest, 
Once in every year, upon the 

Ninth day of the month of Ab. 
Mine own eyes were overflowing, 


“As I saw the heavy tear-drops 
Glittering on the mighty ruins, 
As I heard the lamentation 
Of the broken temple-columns.” 


If Heine had never written any other Judaic 
poems than this ballad of “ Halevi,” and the 
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verses we are about to quote, he would de- 
serve a high place in that splendid galaxy 
which includés not only Halevi and Gabiroi, 
but David, Isaiah, and the author of Job. The 
following is a rhymed dedication to his unfin- 
ished novel, the “ Rabbi of Bacharach ” - 


Break out into loud lamentations, thou glowing mar- 
r-s0ng, that I have so long cherished in the 

aming silence of my soul. 

It pierces all ears, and through the ears it pierces 
into the heart. I have powerfully invoked the 
thousand-year-old agony. 

Great and small are weeping, even the haughty 
nobles; the women and the flowers are weeping, 
the stars are weeping in heaven. 

And all the tears flow silently commingled toward 
the south, they all flow onward and empty them- 
selves in the Jordan. 


But it would convey a false impression to 
insist unduly upon the Hebrew element in 
Heine’s genius, or to deduce therefrom the 
notion that he was religiously at one with 
his people. His sympathy with them was a 
sympathy of race, not of creed, and, as we 
have said, it alternated with an equally strong 
revulsion in favor of Greek forms and ideas 
of beauty. Nor did it ever restrain him from 
showering his pitiless arrows of ridicule upon 
the chosen race. No one has given us more 
irresistibly comic pictures of their peculiar 
traits, no one comparable to him in wit and 
power has so fully understood and exposed 
the lingering traces stamped upon them by 
centuries of degradation. We repeat it, he 
was no one thing long or consistently, and the 
deluded Jew who takes up his work to chuckle 
over his witty sarcasms against Christianity 
will be grievously disappointed suddenly to 
receive a stinging blow full in the face from 
the same merciless hand. 

Despite the magical fascination of Heine’s 
style, there is no denying the continual recur- 
rence of a false note in his song. We do not 
speak of the flippancy or the vulgarity into 
which he occasionally degenerates, but of a 
morbid, lachrymose sentimentality, which in 
its first suggestion was unpleasant, and which, 
predominating in proportion as his health and 
temper failed, more and more offends a pure 
taste, and inexorably precludes him from wear- 
ing the crown of those poets whose high pre- 
rogative it is to console, to uplift, to lead 
humanity. Goethe ascribed Heine’s weakness 
to the want of love, and Matthew Arnold to 
a lack of moral balance. If, after these au- 
thoritative voices, we presume to give another 
name to his defect, it is not in contradiction, 
but rather in explanation, of their terms. We 
should say that what he lacked, physically, 
mentally, and morally, was—health. His love 
is a frenzy, his wit is often fantastic and gro- 
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tesque as a sick man’s visions, his very en- 
joyment of nature is more like the feverish 
excitement of an invalid who is allowed a 
brief breathing-space in the sunshine, than the 
steady, sober intensity of one of her life-long 
worshipers, He has expressed it himself in 
the following lines: 


I feel as if I had sat all winter long, 

A sick man in a darkened sick-room, 

And now suddenly I leave it, 

And dazzlingly beams forth to meet me, 

The emerald spring, the sunshine-awakened spring. 

And the white-blossomed trees rustle, 

And the young flowers look up at me, with their 
many-colored fragrant eyes, 

And there is an aroma and a murmuring, and a 
breathing and laughter, 

And the little birds are singing in the blue heaven, 

Thalatta! Thalatta! 


It was impossible that the inharmonious 
elements combined in Heine’s personality 
should ever properly affiliate and result in a 
sound, symmetric whole. His song is but the 
natural expression of the inward dissonance. 
Its lack of repose and dignity is characteristic 
of the tortured, vacillating soul, the over- 
strained nerves, and the proud, brutally 
wounded heart that engendered it. Poor 
Heine! I stood last summer by the grave of 
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this free song-bird of the German forest. He 
lies in the stony heart of Paris amidst the 
hideous monuments decked with artificial 
wreaths of bead and wire that form the usual 
adornments of a French cemetery. Where 
were the waving boughs, and emerald turf, 
the “lofty oaks glowing like green flame 
against the sky,” that should have covered 
the poet’s resting-place? Far from the par- 
ents whom he had loved with the passionate 
intensity of the Jew, far from his kinsfolk and 
the friends of his youth, surrounded by stran- 
gers to whom the very name on the tomb- 
stone is an unpronounceable, barbaric word, 
—he seems even in death an exile and out- 
cast. 

Yet no! Even now, more than a quarter 
of a century after his death, perhaps he is 
better thus. The day before I visited his tomb 
the barrier-wall between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian portions of the cemetery of Montmartre 
had been demolished by order of the French 
Government. As I saw the rubbish and wreck 
left by the work of humane destruction, I 
could not but reflect with bitterness that the 
day had not yet dawned beyond the Rhine, 
when Germany, free from race-hatred and 
bigotry, is worthy and ready to receive her 
illustrious Semitic son.* 

Emma Lasarus. 


* The following description of Heine’s personal appearance, from the pen of the German poet Weinbarg, 


may be of interest to our readers: “ He dressed in severely-simple taste; I never saw him wear any jewelry. 
Beautiful soft dark-brown hair surrounded his full smooth oval face, which was generally overspread with a 
delicate pallor. Between his close-drawn eyelids, ‘his well-cut eyes, which were rather small than large, were 
usually shadowed by a dreamy expression, the most distinctive feature of the poet. When he was animated, 
they were lighted by a merry, clever smile, with a spice of lurking mischief, but without any sting of malice. 
The weak root of the nose betrayed (according to the physiognomists) a lack of force and magnanimity, and 
the nose itself, slightly hooked, seemed to have a somewhat a character. The smooth brow was lightly 
and beautifully arched, the lips were frank, the chin round, but not powerful. The ‘ wicked twitching’ of 
the upper lip was evidently nothing but a habit, and no sign of inherent misanthropy and disgust with life.” 
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O winTER! thou art not that haggard Lear, 
With stormy beard and countenance of woe, 
Raving amain, or dumbly crouching low, 
In hoary desolation mocked with fear. 
To me thou art the white queen of the year, 
A stately virgin in her robes of snow, 
With royal lilies crowned, and all aglow 
With holy charms and gems celestial clear. 
Nor dost thou come in barren majesty, 
Thou hast thy dower of sunbeams thrice refined; 
Nor songless, but with cheerful minstrelsy 
Rung from the singing harp-strings of the wind; 
And ah, with such sweet dreams —such visions bright, 
Of flowers, and birds, and love’s divine delight! 
O. C. Auringer. 
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THE country is, of course, more of a wil- 
derness, more of a wild solitude, in the win- 
ter than in thesummer. The wild comes out. 
The urban, the cultivated, is hidden or neg- 
atived. You shall hardly know a good field 
from a poor, a meadow from a pasture, a 
park from a forest. Lines and boundaries are 
disregarded ; gates and bar-ways are unclosed ; 
man lets go his hold upon the earth ; title- 
deeds are deep buried beneath the snow; 
the best-kept grounds relapse to a state of 
nature; under the pressure of the cold all 
the wild creatures become outlaws, and roam 
abroad beyond their usual haunts. The par- 
tridge comes to the orchard to get buds; the 
rabbit comes to the garden and lawn; the 
crows and jays come to the ash-heap and 
corn-crib, the snow-buntings to the stack and 
to the barn-yard ; the sparrows pilfer from the 
domestic fowls; the pine-grosbeak comes 
down from the north and shears your maples 
of their buds; the fox prowls about your 
premises at night, and the red squirrels find 
your grain in the barn or steal the butternuts 
from your attic. In fact, winter, like some 
great calamity, changes the status of most 
creatures, and sets them adrift. Winter, like 
poverty, makes us acquainted with strange 
bedfellows. 

For my part, my nearest approach to a 
strange bedfellow is the little gray rabbit that 
has taken up her abode under my study floor. 
As she spends the day here and is out larking 
at night, she is not much of a bedfellow, after 
all. It is probable that I disturb her slumbers 
more than she does mine. I think she is some 
support to me under there —a silent, wide- 
eyed witness and backer; a type of the gen- 
tle and harmless in savage nature. She has no 
Sagacity to give me or lend me, but that 
soft, nimble foot of hers, and that touch as of 
cotton wherever she goes, are worthy of emu- 
lation. I think I can feel her good-will 
through the floor, and I hope she can mine. 
When I have a happy thought I imagine her 
ears twitch, especially when I think of the 
sweet apple I will place by her doorway at 
night. I wonder if that fox chanced to catcha 
glimpse of her the other night when he stealth- 
ily leaped over the fence near by and walked 
along between the study and the house ? How 
clearly one could read that it was nota littledog 
that had passed there. There was something 
furtive in the track ; it shied off away from the 
house and around it, as if eying it suspiciously ; 


and then it had the caution and deliberation 
of the fox — bold, bold, but not too bold; 
wariness was in every footprint. If it had been 
a little dog that had chanced to wander that 
way, when he crossed my path he would have 
followed it up to the barn and have gone 
smelling around for a bone; but this sharp, 
cautious track held straight across all others, 
keeping five or six rods from the house, up 
the hill, across the highway toward a neigh- 
boring farmstead, with its nose in the air and 
its eye and ear alert, so to speak. 

A winter neighbor of mine in whom I am 
interested, and who perhaps lends me his sup- 
port after his kind, is a little red owl, whose 
retreat is in the heart of an old apple-tree just 
over the fence. Where he keeps himself in 
spring and summer I do not know, but late 
every fall, and at intervals all winter, his hid- 
ing-place is‘ discovered by the jays and nut- 
hatches, and proclaimed from the tree-tops 
for the space of half an hour or so, with all 
the powers of voice they can command. Four 
times the present winter they have called me 
out to behold this little ogre feigning sleep in 
his den, sometimes in one apple-tree, some- 
times in another. Whenever I hear their cries, 
I know my neighbor is being berated. The 
birds take turns at looking in upon him and 
uttering their alarm-notes. Every jay within 
hearing comes to the spot and at once ap- 
proaches the hole in the trunk or limb, and 
with a kind of breathless eagerness and ex- 
citement takes a peep at the owl, and then 
joins the outcry. When I approach they 
hastily take a final look and then with- 
draw and regard my movements intently. 
After accustoming my eye to the faint light 
of the cavity for a few moments, I can'usually 
make out the owl at the bottom feigning sleep. 
Feigning, I say, because this is what he really 
does, as I first discovered one day when I cut 
into his retreat with the axe. The loud blows 
and the falling chips did not disturb him at 
all. When I reached in a stick and pulled 
him over on his side, leaving one of his wings 
spread out, he made no attempt to recover him- 
self, but lay among the chips and fragments 
of decayed wood, like a part of themselves. 
Indeed, it took a sharp eye to distinguish 
him. Not till I had pulled him forth by one 
wing, rather rudely, did he abandon his 
trick of simulated sleep or death. Then, 
like a detected pickpocket, he was suddenly 
transformed into another creature. His eyes 
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flew wide open, his talons clutched my finger, 
his ears were depressed, and every motion and 
look said “ Hands off, at your peril.” Finding 
this game did not work, he soon began to 
“play possum” again. I put a cover over 
my study wood-box and kept him captive for 
a week. Look in upon him at any time, night 
or day, and he was apparently wrapped in 
the profoundest slumber; but the live mice 
which I put into his box from time-to time 
found his sleep was easily broken; there would 
be a sudden rustle in the box, a faint squeak, 
and then silence. After a week of captivity I 
gave him his freedom in the full sunshine: 
no trouble for him to see which way and 
where to go. 

Just at dusk in the winter nights, I often 
hear hjs soft dur-r-r-r, very pleasing and bell- 
like. What a furtive, woody sound it is in the 
winter stillness, so unlike the harsh scream 
of the hawk. But all the ways of the owl are 
ways of softness and duskiness. His wings 
are shod with silence, his plumage is edged 
with down. 

Another owl neighbor of mine, with whom 
I pass the time of day more frequently than 
with the last, lives farther away. I pass his 
castle every night on my way to the post-office, 
and in winter, if the hour is late enough, am 
pretty sure to see him standing in his door- 
way, surveying the passers-by and the land- 
scape through narrow slits in his eyes. For 
four successive winters now have I observed 
him. As the twilight begins to deepen he 
rises up out of his cavity in the apple-tree, 
scarcely faster than the moon rises from be- 
hind the hill, and sits in the opening, complete- 
ly framed by its outlines of gray bark and dead 
wood, and by his protective coloring virtually 
invisible to every eye that does not know he 
is there. Probably my own is the only eye 
that has ever penetrated his secret, and mine 
never would have done so had I not chanced 
on one occasion to see him leave his retreat 
and make a raid upon a shrike that was im- 
paling a shrew-mouse upon a thorn in a neigh- 
boring tree, and which I was watching. Failing 
to get the mouse, the owl returned swiftly to 
his cavity, and ever since, while going that way, 
I have been on the lookout for him. Dozens of 
teams and foot-passengers pass him late in the 
day, but he regards them not, nor they him. 
When I come along and pause to salute him, 
he opens his eyes a little wider, and, appear- 
ing to recognize me, quickly shrinks and 
fades into the background of his door in a 
very weird and cunovs manner. When he 
is not at his outlook, or when he is, it re- 

uires the best powers of the eye to decide 
€ point, as the empty cavity itself is al- 
most an exact image of him. If the whole 
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thing had been carefully studied, it could not 
have answered its purpose better. The owl 
stands quite perpendicular, presenting a front 
of light mottled gray ; the eyes are closed to 
a mere slit, the ear-feathers depressed, the 
beak buried in the plumage, and the whole 
attitude is one of silent, motionless waiting 
and observation. If a mouse should be seen 
crossing the highway, or scudding over any 
exposed part of the snowy surface in the 
twilight, the owl would doubtless swoop down 
upon it. I think the owl has learned to dis- 
tinguish me from the rest of the passers-by ; 
at least, when I stop before him, and he sees 
himself observed, he backs down into his den, 
as I have said, in a very amusing manner. 
Whether blue-birds, nuthatches, and chick- 
adees— birds that pass the night in cavities of 
trees—ever run into the clutches of the doz- 
ing owl, I should be glad to know. My impres- 
sion is, however, that they seek out smaller 
cavities. An old willow by the roadside blew 
down one summer, and a decayed branch 
broke open, revealing a brood of half-fledged 
owls, and many feathers and quills of blue- 
birds, orioles, and other songsters, showing 
plainly enough why all birds fear and berate 
the owl. 

The English house-sparrows, that are so 
rapidly increasing among us, and that must 
add greatly to the food supply of the owls 
and other birds of prey, seek to baffle their 
enemies by roosting in the densest evergreens 
they can find, in the arbor-vite, and in hem- 
lock hedges. Soft-winged as the owl is, he 
cannot steal in upon such a retreat without 
giving them warning. 

These sparrows are becoming about the 
most noticeable of my winter neighbors, and 
a troop of them every morning watch me 
put out the hens’ feed, and soon claim their 
share. I rather encouraged them in their 
neighborliness, till one day I discovered the 
snow under a favorite plum-tree where they 
most frequently perched covered with the 
scales of the fruit-bads. On investigating I 
found that the tree had been nearly stripped 
of its buds —a very unneighborly act on the 
part of the sparrows, considering, too, all the 
cracked corn I had scattered for them. So I 
at once served notice on them that our good 
understanding was at an end. And a hint is 
as good as a kick with this bird. The stone 
I hurled among them, and the one with which 
I followed them up, may have been taken as 
a kick ; but they were only a hint of the shot- 
gun that stood ready in the corner. The spar- 
rows left in high dudgeon, and were not back 
again in some days, and were then very shy. 
No doubt the time is near at hand when we 
shall have to wage serious war upon these 
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sparrows, as they long have had to do on the 
continent of Europe. They have the Old 
World hardiness and prolificness; they are 
wise and tenacious of life, and we shal: find 
it by and by no small matter to keep them in 
check. Our native birds are much different, 
less prolific, less shrewd, less aggressive and 
persistent, less quick-witted and able to read 
the note of danger or hostility — in short, less 
sophisticated. Most of our birds are yet essen- 
tially wild, that is, little changed by civiliza- 
tion. In winter, especially, they sweep by 
me and around me in flocks,—the Canada 
sparrow, the snow-bunting, the shore-lark, 
the pine-grosbeak, the red-poll, the cedar- 
bird,— feeding upon frozen apples in the or- 
chard, upon cedar-berries, upon maple-buds 
and the berries of the mountain-ash, and upon 
the seeds of the weeds that rise above the 
snow in the field, or upon the hay-seed 
dropped where the cattle have been foddered 
in the barn-yard or about the distant stack ; 
but yet taking no heed of man, in no way 
changing their habits so as to take advantage 
of his presence in nature. The pine-grosbeak 
will come in numbers upon your porch to get 
the black drupes of the honeysuckle or the 
woodbine, or within reach of your windows 
to get the berries of the mountain-ash, but 
they know you not; they look at you as in- 
nocently and unconcernedly as at a bear or 
moose in their native north, and your house 
is no more to them than a ledge of rocks. 
The only ones of my winter neighbors that 
actually rap at my door are the nuthatches 
and woodpeckers, and these do not know 
that it is my door. My retreat is covered 
with the bark of young chestnut-trees, and 
the birds, I suspect, mistake it for a huge 
stump that ought to hold fat grubs (there 
is not even a book-worm inside of it), and 
their loud rapping often makes me think 
I have a caller indeed. I place fragments of 
hickory-nuts in the interstices of the bark, 
and thus attract the nuthatches ; a bone upon 
my window-sill attracts both nuthatches and 
the downy woodpecker. They peep in curi- 
ously through the window upon me, pecking 
away at my bone, too often a very poor one. A 
bone nailed to a tree a few feet in front of the 
window attracts crows as well as lesser birds. 
Even the slate-colored snow-bird, a seed- 
eater, comes and nibbles it occasionally. 
The bird that seems to consider he has the 
best right to the bone both upon the tree 
and upon the sill is the downy woodpecker, 
my favorite neighbor among the winter birds, 
to whom I will mainly devote the remainder 
of this chapter. His retreat is but a few 
paces from my own, in the decayed limb of 
an apple-tree which he excavated last fall. 


I say “he” because the red plume on the 
top of his head proclaims the sex. This is the 
second winter he has lodged in the old apple- 
tree. It seems not to be generally known to 
our writers upon ornithology that certain of 
our woodpeckers — probably all the winter 
residents — each fall excavate a limb or the 
trunk of a tree in which to pass the winter, 
and that the cavity is abandoned in the 
spring, probably for a new one in which nidi- 
fication takes place. So far as I have observed, 
these cavities are drilled out only by the 
males. Where the females take up their quar- 
ters I am not so well informed, though I sus- 
pect that they use the abandoned holes of the 
males of the previous year. 

The particular woodpecker to which I re- 
fer drilled his first hole in my apple-tree one 
year ago last fall. This he occupied till last 
spring, when he abandoned it. In the fall he 
began a hole in an adjoining limb, later than 
before, and when it was about half completed 
a female took possession of his old quarters. 
I am sorry to say that this seemed to enrage 
the male very much, and he persecuted the 
poor bird whenever she appeared upon the 
scene. He would fly at her spitefully and 
drive her off. One chilly November morning, 
as I passed under the tree, I heard the ham- 
mer of the little architect in his cavity, and at 
the same time saw the persecuted female 
sitting at the entrance of the other hole as if 
she would fain come out. She was actually 
shivering, probably from both fear and cold. 
I understood the situation at a glance; the 
bird was afraid to come forth and brave the 
anger of the male. Not till I had rapped 
smartly upon the limb with my stick did she 
come out and attempt to escape ; but she had 
not got ten feet from the tree before the male 
was in hot pursuit, and in a few moments had 
driven her back to the same tree, where she 
tried to avoid him among the branches. A 
few days after, he rid himself of his un- 
welcome neighbor in the following ingenious 
manner: he fairly scuttled the other cav- 
ity; he drilled a hole into the bottom of 
it that let in the light and the cold, and I 
saw the female there no more. I did not see 
him in the act of rendering this tenement un- 
inhabitable ; but one morning, behold, it was 
punctured at the bottom, and the circum- 
stances all seemed to point to him as the au- 
thor of it. There is probably no gallantry 
among the birds except at the mating sea- 
son. I have frequently seen the male wood- 
pecker drive the female away from the bone 
upon the tree. When she hopped around to 
the other end and timidly nibbled it, he 
would presently dart spitefully at her. She 
would then take up her position in his 
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rear and wait till he had finished his meal. 
The position of the female among the birds 
is very much the same as that of woman 
among savage tribes. Most of the drudgery 
of life falls upon her, and the leavings of the 
males are often her lot. 

My bird is a genuine little savage, doubtless, 
but I value him as a neighbor. It is a satis- 
faction during the cold or stormy winter nights 
to know he is warm and cozy there in his re- 
treat. When the day is bad and unfit to be 
abroad in, he is there too. When I wish to 
know if he is at home, I go and rap upon his 
tree, and, if he is not too lazy or indifferent, 
after some delay he shows his head in his 
round doorway about ten feet above, and 
looks down inquiringly upon me —sometimes 
latterly I think half resentfully, as much as to 
say, “ I would thank you not to disturb me so 
often.” After sundown, he will not put his 
head out any more when I call, but as I step 
away I can get a glimpse of him inside look- 
ing cold and reserved. He is a late riser, 
especially if it is a cold or disagreeable morn- 
ing, in this respect being like the barn fowls; 
it is sometimes near nine o’clock before I see 
him leave his tree. On the other hand, he 
comes home early, being in if the day is un- 
pleasant by 4 P.M. He lives all alone; in 
this respect I do not commend his example. 
Where his mate is I should like to know. 

I have discovered several other wood- 
peckers in adjoining orchards, each of which 
has a like home and leads a like solitary life. 
One of them has excavated a dry limb within 
easy reach of my hand, doing the work also in 
September. But the choice of tree was not a 
good one; the limb was too much decayed, 
and the workman had made the cavity too 
large; a chip had come oit, making a hole in 
the outer wall. Then he went a few inches 
down the limb and began again, and ex- 
cavated a large, commodious chamber, but had 
again come too near the surface; scarcely 
more than the bark protected him in one 
place, and the limb was very much weakened. 
Then he made another attempt still farther 
down the limb, and drilled in an inch or two, 
but seemed to change his mind; the work 
stopped, and I concluded the bird had wisely 
abandoned the tree. Passing there one cold, 
rainy November day, I thrust in my two fin- 
gers and was surprised to feel something soft 
and warm ; as I drew away my hand the bird 
came out, apparently no more surprised than 
I was. It had decided, then, to make its home 
in the old limb; a decision it had occasion to 
regret, for not long after, on a stormy night, 
the branch gave way and fell to the ground. 

“When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down will come baby, cradle and all.” 
Vout. XXIX,—2z. 


Such a cavity makes a snug, warm home, 
and when the entrance is on the under side 
of the limb, as is usual, the wind and snow 
cannot reach the occupant. Late in Decem- 
ber, while crossing a high, wooded mountain, 
lured by the music of fox-hounds, I discovered 
fresh yellow chips strewing the new-fallen snow, 
and at once thought of my woodpeckers. 
On looking around I saw where one had been 
at work excavating a lodge in a small yellow 
birch. The orifice was about fifteen feet from 
the ground, and appeared as round as if struck 
with a compass. It was on the east side of 
the tree, so as to avoid the prevailing west 
and north-west winds. As it was nearly two 
inches in diameter, it could not have been 
the work of the downy, but must have been 
that of the hairy, or else the yellow-bellied 
woodpecker. His home had probably been 
wrecked by some violent wind, and he was 
thus providing himself another. In digging 
out these retreats the woodpeckers prefer a 
dry, brittle trunk, not too soft. They go in 
horizontally to the center and then turn down- 
ward, enlarging the tunnel as they go, till when 
finished it is the shape of a long, deep pear. 

Another trait our woodpeckers have that 
endears them to me, and that has never been 
pointedly noticed by our ornithologists, is 
their habit of drumming in the spring. They 
are songless birds, and yet all are musicians ; 
they make the dry limbs eloquent of the com- 
ing change. Did you think that loud, sonorous 
hammering which proceeded from the orchard 
or from the near woods on that still March 
or April morning was only some bird getting 
its breakfast ? It is downy, but he is not rap- 
ping at the door of a grub; he is rapping at 
the door of spring, and the dry limb thrills 
beneath the ardor of his blows. Or, later in 
the season, in the dense forest or by some 
remote mountain lake, does that measured 
rhythmic beat that breaks upon the silence, 
first three strokes following each other rapidly, 
succeeded by two louder ones with longer 
intervals between them, and that has an effect 
upon the alert ear as if the solitude itself had 
at last found a voice —does that suggest any- 
thing less than a deliberate musica! perform- 
ance? In fact, our woodpeckers are just as 
characteristically drummers as is the ruffed 
grouse, and they have their particular limba 
and stubs to which they resort for that pur- 
pose. Their need of expression is apparent 
just as great as that of the song-birds, .and it 
is not surprising that they should have found 
out that there is music in a dry, seasoned limb 
which can be evoked beneath their beaks. 

The past spring a downy woodpecker, 
probably the ‘individual one who is now my 
winter neighbor, began to drum early in March 
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in a partly decayed apple-tree that stands in 
the edge of a narrow strip of woodland near 
me. When the morning was still and mild 
I would often hear him through my window 
before I was up, or by half-past six o’clock, 
and he would keep it up pretty briskly till 
nine or ten o’clock, in this respect resembling 
the grouse, which do mest of their drumming 
in the forenoon. His drum was the stub of 
a dry limb about the size of one’s wrist. The 
heart was decayed and gone, but the outer 
shell was hard and resonant. The bird would 
keep his position there for an hour at a time. 
Between his drummings he would preen his 
plumage and listen as if for the response of 
the female, or for the drum of some rival. 
How swift his head would go when he was 
delivering his blows upon the limb! His beak 
wore the surface perceptibly. When he wished 
to change the key, which was quite often, he 
would shift his position an inch or two toa 
knot which gave out a higher, shriller note. 
When I climbed up to examine his drum he 
was much disturbed. I did not know he was 
in the vicinity, but it seems he saw me from a 
near tree, and came in haste to the neigh- 
boring branches, and with spread plumage and 
a sharp note demanded plainly enough what 
my business was with his drum. I was invad- 
ing his privacy, desecrating his shrine, and the 
bird was much put out. After some weeks 
the female appeared; he had literally drum- 
med up a mate; his urgent and oft-repeated 
advertisement was answered. Still the drum- 
ming did not cease, but was quite as fervent as 
before. If a mate could be won by drumming, 
she could be kept and entertained by more 
drumming; courtship should not end with 
marriage. If the bird felt musical before, of 
course he felt much more so now. Besidesthat, 
the gentle deities needed propitiating in behalf 
of the nest and young as well as in behalf of 
the mate. After a time a second female came, 
when there was war between the two. I did 
not see them come to blows, but I saw one 
female pursuing the other about the place, 
and giving her no rest for several days. She 
was evidently trying to run her out of the 
neighborhood. Now and then, she, too, would 
drum briefly, as if sending a triumphant mes- 
sage to her mate. 

™ The woodpeckers do not each have a par- 
ticular limb to which they resort at all 
times to drum, like the one I have described. 
The woods are full of suitable branches, and 
they drum more or less here and there as 
they are in quest of food; yet I am convinced 
each one has its favorite spot, like the 
grouse, to which it resorts especially in the 
morning. The sugar-maker th the maple- 
woods may notice that this sound proceeds 


from the same tree or trees about his camp 
with great regularity. A woodpecker in my 
vicinity has drummed for two seasons on a 
telegraph-pole, and he makes the wires and 
glass insulators ring. Another drums on a thin 
board on the end of a long grape-arbor, and on 
still mornings can be heard a long distance. 

A friend of mine in a Southern city tells 
me of a red-headed woodpecker that drums 
upon a lightning-rod on his neighbor’s house. 
Nearly every clear, still morning at certain 
seasons, he says, this musical rapping may be 
heard. “ He alternates his tapping with his 
stridulous call, and the effect on a cool, au- 
tumn-like morning is very pleasing.” 

The high-hole appears to drum more pro- 
miscuously than does downy. He utters his 
long, loud spring call, whick — which —whick 
-— whick, and then begins to rap with his beak 
upon his perch before the last note has reached 
your ear. I have seen him drum sitting upon 
the ridge of the barn. The log-cock, or pileated 
woodpecker, the largest and wildest of our 
Northern species, I have never heard drum. 
His blows should wake the echoes. 

When the woodpecker is searching for 
food, or laying siege to some hidden grub, 
the sound of his hammer is dead or muffled, 
and is heard but a few yards. It is only upon 
dry, seasoned timber, freed of its bark, that he 
beats his reveille to spring and woos his mate. 

Wilson was evidently familiar with this 
vernal drumming of the woodpeckers, but 
quite misinterprets it. Speaking of the red- 
bellied species, he says: “It rattles like the 
rest of the tribe on the dead limbs, and with 
such violence as to be heard in still weather 
more than half a mile off; and listens to hear 
the insect it has alarmed.” He listens rather 
to hear the drum of his rival or the brief and 
coy response of the female; for there are no 
insects in these dry limbs. 

On one occasion I saw downy at his drum 
when a female flew quickly through the tree 
and alighted a few yards beyond him. He 
paused instantly, and kept his place apparently 
without moving a muscle. The female, I took 
it, had answered his advertisement. She flitted 
about from limb to limb (the female may be 
known by the absence of the crimson spot on 
the back of the head), apparently full of busi- 
ness of her own, and now and then would 
drum in a shy, tentative manner. The male 
watched her a few moments, and, convinced 
perhaps that she meant business, struck up 
his liveliest tune, then listened for her re- 
sponse. As it came back timidly but promptly, 
he left his perch and sought a nearer acquaint- 
ance with the prudent female. Whether or 
not a match grew out of this little flirtation I 
cannot say. 
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Our smaller woodpeckers are sometimes 
accused of injuring the apple and other fruit 
trees, but the depredator is probably the 
larger and rarer yellow-bellied species. In the 
fall I caught one of these fellows in the act 
of sinking long rows of his little wells in the 
limb of an apple-tree. There were series of 
rings of them, one above another, quite 
around the stem, some of them the third of an 
inch across. They are evidently made to get 
at the tender, juicy bark, or cambium layer, 
next to the hard wood of the tree. The health 
and vitality of the branch are so seriously im- 
paired by them that it often dies. 

In the following winter the same bird 
(probably) tapped a maple-tree in front of 
my window in fifty-six places; and when the 
day was sunny, and the sap oozed out, he 
spent most of his time there. He knew the 
good sap-days, and was on hand promptly for 
his tipple ; cold and cloudy days he did not 
appear. He knew which side of the tree to 
tap, too, and avoided the sunless northern ex- 
posure. When one series of well-holes failed 
to supply him, he would sink another, drill- 
ing through the bark with great ease and 
quickness. Then, when the day was warm, 
and the sap ran freely, he would have a reg- 
ular sugar-maple debauch, sitting there by his 
wells hour after hour, and as fast as they be- 
came filled sipping out the sap. This he did 
in a gentle, caressigg manner that was very 
suggestive. He made a row of wells near the 
foot of the tree, and other rows higher up, 
and he would hop up and down the trunk as 
these became filled. He would hop down the 
tree backward with the utmost ease, throw- 
ing his tail outward and his head inward at 
each hop. When the wells would freeze up 
or his thirst become slaked, he would ruffle 
his feathers, draw himself together, and sit 
and doze in the sun on the side of the tree. 
He passed the night in a hole in an apple- 
tree not far off. He was evidently a young 
bird, not yet having the plumage of the ma- 
ture male or female, and yet he knew which 
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tree to tap and where to tap it. I saw where 
he had bored several maples in the vicinity, 
but no oaks or chestnuts. I nailed up a fat 
bone near his sap-works ; the downy wood- 
pecker came there several times a day to dine ; 
the nuthatch came, and even the snow-bird 
took a taste occasionally ; but this sap-sucker 
never touched it; the sweet of the tree sufficed 
for him. This woodpecker does not breed or 
abound in my vicinity ; only stray specimens 
are now and then to be met with in the colder 
months. As spring approached, the one I refer 
to took his departure. 

I must bring my account of my neighbor 
in the tree down to the latest date ; so, after 
the opening of spring, I add this note. The 
last day of February was bright and spring- 
like. I heard the first sparrow sing that morn- 
ing and the first screaming of the circling 
hawks, and about seven o’clock the first 
drumming of my little friend. His first notes 
were uncertain and at long intervals, but by 
and by he warmed up and beat a lively tattoo. 
As the season advanced he ceased to lodge 
in his old quarters. I would rap and find 
nobody at home. Was he out on a lark, I 
said, the spring fever working in his blood ? 
After a time his drumming grew less frequent, 
and finally, in the middle of April, ceased en- 
tirely. Had some accident befallen him, or 
had he wandered away to fresh fields, follow- 
ing some siren of his species? Probably the 
latter. Another bird that I had under obser- 
vation also left his winter-quartersin thespring. 
This, then, appears to be the usual custom. 
The wrens and the nuthatches and chicka- 
dees succeed to these abandoned cavities, and 
often have amusing disputes over them. The 
nuthatches often pass the night in them, and 
the wrens and chickadees nest in them. I have 
further observed that in excavating a cavity 
for a nest the downy woodpecker makes the 
entrance smaller than when he is excavating 
his winter-quarters. This is doubtless for the 
greater safety of the young birds. 


John Burroughs. 
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THE SUN’S ENERGY. 


“Ir is indeed,” says good Bishop Berkeley, 
“an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men 
that . . . all sensible objects have an ex- 
istence distinct from their being per- 
ceived by the understanding. But . . . some 
truths there are, so near and obvious to the 
mind, that a man need only open his eyes to 
see them. Such I take this important one to 
be, namely, that all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth—in a word, all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of 
the world — have not any subsistence without 
a mind.” 

We are not going to take the reader along 
“the high priori road” of metaphysics, but 
only to speak of certain accepted conclusions 
of modern experimental physics, which do not 
themselves, indeed, justify all of Berkeley’s 
language, but to which these words of the 
author of “ A New Theory of Vision” seem 
to be a not unfit prelude. When we see 
a rose-leaf, we see with it what we call a color, 
and we are apt to think it is in the rose. But 
the color is in us, for it is a sensation which 
something coming from the sun excites in the 
eye; so that if the rose-leaf were still there, 
there would be no color unless there were an 
eye to receive and a brain to interpret the 
sensation. Every color that is lovely in the 
rainbow or the flower, every hue that is vivid 
in a ribbon or somber in the grave harmonies 
of some old Persian rug, the metallic luster 
of the humming-bird or the sober imperial 
yellow of precious china,—all these have no 
existence as color apart from the seeing eye, 
and all have their fount and origin in the sun 
itself. 

“Color” and “light,” then, are not, prop- 
erly speaking, external things, but names given 
to the sensations caused by an uncompre- 
hended something radiated from the sun 
when this falls on our eyes. If this very same 
something falls on our face it produces another 
kind of sensation, which we call “ heat,” or if 
it falls on a thermometer it makes it rise ; while 
if it rests long on the face it will produce yet 
another effect, “chemical action,”’—for it 
will fan the cheek, producing a chemical 
change there ; or, it will do the like work more 
promptly if it meet a photographic plate. If 
we bear in mind that it is the identically same 
thing (whatever that is) which produces all 
these diverse effects, we see, some of us 


perhaps for the first time, that “color,” 
“light,” radiant “ heat,” “ actinism,” etc., are 
only names given to the diverse effects of some 
thing, not things themselves, so that, for in- 
stance, all the splendor of color in the visible 
world exists only in the eye that sees it. The 
reader must not suppose that he is here being 
asked to entertain any metaphysical subtlety. 
We are considering a fact almost universally 
accepted within the last few years by physi- 
cists, who now generally admit the existence 
of a something coming from the sun, which 
is not itself light, heat, or chemical action, but 
of which these are effects. When we give this 
unknown thing a name, we call it “radiant 
energy.” 

How it crosses the void of space we can- 
not be properly said to know, but all the 
phenomena lead us to think it is in the form 
of motion in some medium—somewhat (to 
use an imperfect analogy) like the transmis- 
sion through the air of the vibrations which 
will cause sound when they reach an ear. 
This, at any rate, is certain, that there is an 
action of some sort incessantly going on be- 
tween us and the sun, which enables us to 
experience the effects of light and heat. We 
assume it to be a particular mode of vibration, 
but whatever it is, it is repeated with incom- 
prehensible rapidity. Experiments recently 
made by the writer show that the s/owest 
heat vibrations which reach us from the sun 
succeed each other nearly 100,000,000,000,000 
times in a single second, while those which 
make us see have long been known to be 
more rapid still. These pass outward from 
the sun in every direction, in ever-widening 
spheres; and in them, so far as we know, lies 
the potency of motion and life for the planet 
upon whose surface they fall. 

Did the reader ever consider that next to 
the mystery of gravitation, which draws all 
things on the earth’s surface down, comes 
that mystery — not seen to be one because so 
familiar —of the occult force in the sun- 
beams which lifts things 4? The incompre- 
hensible energy of the sunbeam brought the 
carbon out of the air, put it together in the 
weed or the plant, and lifted each tree-trunk 
above the soil. The soil did not lift it, any 
more than the soil in Broadway lifted the 
spire of Trinity. Men brought stones there 
in wagons to build the church, and the sun 
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brought the materials in its own way, and 
built up alike the slender shaft that sustains 
the grass blade and the column of the pine. 
If the tree or the spire fell, it would require 
a certain amount of work of men or horses or 
engines to set it up again. So much actual 
work at least the sun did in the original build- 
ing; and if we consider the number of trees in 
the forest, we see that this alone is something 
great. But besides this, the sun locked up in 
each tree a store of energy thousands of times 
greater than that which was spent in merely 
lifting the trunk from the ground, as we may see 
by unlocking it again, when we burn the tree 
under the boiler of an engine; for it will de- 
velop a power equal to the lifting of thousands 
of its kind, if we choose to employ it in this 
way. This is so true, that the tree may fall, 
and turn to coal in the soil, and still keep 
this energy imprisoned in it,—keep it for 
millions of years, till the black lump under 
the furnace gives out, in the whirling spindles 
of the factory or the turning wheel of the 
steam-boat, the energy gathered in the sun- 
shine of the primeval world. 

The most active rays in building up plant- 
life are said to be the yellow and orange, 
though nature’s fondness for green every- 
where is probably justified by some special 
utility. At any rate, the action of these solar 
rays is to decompose the products of com- 
bustion, to set free the oxygen, and to fix the 
carbon in the plant. Perhaps these words do 
not convey a definite meaning to the reader, 
but it is to be hoped they will, for the state- 
ment they imply is wonderful enough. Swift's 
philosopher at Laputa, who had a project for 
extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, was 
wiser than his author knew ; for cucumbers, 
like other vegetables, are now found to be 
really in large part put together by sunbeams, 
and sunbeams, or what is scarcely distinguish- 
able from such, could with our present scien- 
tific knowledge be extracted from cucumbers 
again, only the process would be too expen- 
sive to pay. The sunbeam, however, does 
what our wisest chemistry cannot do: it takes 
the burned-out ashes and makes them into 
green wood again; it takes the close and 
breathed-out air and makes it sweet and fit 
to breathe, by means of the plant, whose food 
is the same as our poison. With the aid of 
sunlight a lily would thrive on the deadly at- 
mosphere of the “black hole of Calcutta”; 
for this bane to us, we repeat, is vital air to 
the plant, which breathes, it in through all its 
pores, bringing it into contact with the chlo- 
rophyl, its green blood, which is to it what 
the red blood is to us; doing almost every- 
thing, however, by means of the sun ray ; for 
if this be lacking, the oxygen is no longer set 
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free or the carbon retained, and the plant 
dies. This too brief statement must answer 
instead of a fuller description of how the 
sun’s energy builds up the vegetable world. 

But the ox, the sheep, and the lamb feed on 
the vegetable, and we in turn on them (and 
on vegetables too) ; so that, though we might 
eat our own meals in darkness and still live, 
the meals themselves are provided literally at 
the sun’s expense, virtue having gone out of 
him to furnish each morsel we put in our 
mouths. But while he thus prepares the ma- 
terial for our own bodies, and while it is plain 
that without him we could not exist any more 
than the plant, the processes by which he acts. 
grow more intricate and more obscure in our 
own higher organism, so that science as yet 
only half guesses how the sun makes us. But 
the making is done in some way by the sun, 
and so almost exclusively is every process of 
life. 

It is not generally understood, I think, how 
literally true this is of every object in the 
organic world. In a subsequent illustration we 
shall see a newspaper being printed by power 
directly and visibly derived from the sunbeam. 
But all the power derived from coal, and all 
the power derived from human muscles, comes 
originally from the sun, in just as literal a 
sense; for the paper on which the reader’s 
eye rests was not only made primarily from 
material grown by the sun, but was stitched 
together by derived sun-power, and by this, 
also, each page was printed, so that the amount 
of this solar radiation expended for printing 
each number of this magazine could be stated 
with approximate accuracy in figures. To 
make even the reader’s hand which holds 
this page, or the eye which sees it, energy 
again went out from the sun; and in saying 
this I am to be understood in the plain and 
common meaning of the words. 

Did the reader ever happen to be in a great 
cotton-mill, where many hundreds of opera- 
tives watched many thousands of spindles? 
Nothing is visible to cause the multiplied 
movement, the engine being perhaps away in 
altogether another building. Wandering from 
room to room, where everything is in motion 
derived from some unseen source, he may be 
arrested in his walk by a sudden cessation of 
the hum and bustle — at once on the floor be- 
low, and on that above, and all around him. 
The simultaneousness of this stoppage at 
points far apart when the steam is turned off 
strikes one with a sense of the intimate de- 
pendence of every complex process going on 
upon some remote invisible motor. The cessa- 
tion is not, however, absolutely instantaneous, 
for the great fly-wheel, in which a trifling part 
of the motor power is stored, makes one or 
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two turns more, till the energy in this, also, is 
exhausted, and all is still. The coal-beds and 
the forests are to the sun what the fly-wheel 
is to the engine; all their power comes from 
him ; they retain a little of it in store, but very 
little by comparison with the original; and 
were the change we have already spoken of 
to come over the sun’s circulation,—were 
the solar engine disconnected from us,— we 
could go on perhaps a short time at the cost 
of this store, but when this was over it would 
be over with us, and all would be still here too. 

Is there not a special interest for us in that 
New Astronomy which considers these things, 
and studies the sun, not only in the heavens 
as a star, but in its workings here, and so 
largely in its relations to man ? 


SrncE, then, we are the children of the sun, 
and our bodies a product of its rays, as much 
as the ephemeral insects that its heat hatches 
from the soil, it is a worthy problem to learn 
how things earthly depend upon this material 
ruler of our days. But although we know it 
does nearly all things done on the earth, and 
have learned a little of the way it builds up 
the plant, we know so little of the way it does 
many other things here that we are still often 
only able to connect the terrestrial effect with 
the solar cause by noting what events happen 
together. We are in this respect in the posi- 
tion of our forefathers, who had not yet 
learned the science of electricity, but who 
noted that when a flash of lightning came a 
clap of thunder followed, and concluded as 
justly as Franklin or Faraday could have 
done that there was a physical relation be- 
tween them. Quite in this way, we who are 
in a like position with regard to the New 
Astronomy, which we hope will one day ex- 
plain to us what is at present mysterious in 
our connection with the sun, can as yet often 
only infer that when certain phenomena there 
are followed or accompanied by others here, 
all are really connected as products of one 
cause, however dissimilar they may look, and 
however little we know what the real connec- 
tion may be. 

There is no more common inquiry than as 
to the influence of sun-spots on the weather; 
but as we do not yet know the real nature of 
the connection, if there be any, we can only 
try to find out by assembling independent 
records of sun-spots and of the weather here, 
and noticing if any changes in the one are 
accompanied by changes in the other; to see, 
for instance, if when sun-spots are plenty 
the weather the world over is rainy or not, or 
to see if when an unusual disturbance breaks 
out in a sun-spot any terrestrial disturbance 
is simultaneously noted. 


THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 


When we remember how our lives depend 
on a certain circulation in the sun, of which 
the spots appear to be special examples, it is 
of interest not only to study the forms within 
them, as we have already been doing here, 
but to ask whether the spots themselves are 
present as much one year as another. The 
sun sometimes has numerous spots on it, and 
sometimes none at all; but it does not seem 
to have occurred to any one to see whether 
they had any regular period for coming or 
going till Schwabe, a magistrate in a little 
German town, who happened to have a small 
telescope and a good deal of leisure, began 
for his own amusement to note their number 
every day. Hecommenced in 1826, and with 
German patience observed daily for forty 
years. He first found that the spots grew 
more numerous in 1830, when there was no 
single day without one; then the number de- 
clined very rapidly, till in 1833 they were 
about gone; then they increased in number 
again till 1838, then again declined ; and so 
on, till it became evident that sun-spots 
do not come and go by chance, but run 
through a cycle of growth and disappearance, 
on the average about once in every eleven 
years. While amusing himself with his tele- 
scope, an important sequence in nature had 
thus been added to our knowledge by the 
obscure Hofrath Schwabe, who indeed com- 
pares himself to Saul, going out to seek his 
father’s asses and finding a kingdom. Old 
records made before Schwabe’s time have 
since been hunted up, so that we have a fairly 
connected history of the sun’s surface for 
nearly a hundred and fifty years; and the 
years when spots will be plentiful and rare 
can now be often predicted from seeing what 
has been in the past. Thus I may venture to 
say that the spots, now so frequent, will have 
probably nearly disappeared in 1888, and will 
be probably very plentiful in 1894. I do 
not know at all why this is likely to happen; 
I only know that it has repeatedly happened 
at corresponding periods in the past. 

“ Now,” it may be asked, “have these things 
any connection with weather changes, and is 
it of any practical advantage to know if they 
have?” 

Would it be, it may be answered, of any 
practical interest to a merchant in bread- 
stuffs to have private information of a reliable 
character that crops the world over would be 
fine in 1888 and fail in 1894? The exclusive 
possession of such knowledge might plainly 
bring “wealth beyond the dreams of avarice” 
to the user; or, to ascend from the lowest 
ground of personal interest to the higher aims 
of philanthropy and science, could we predict 
the harvests, we should be armed with a know!- 
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FIG. 1I.—SUN-SPOTS AND PRICE OF GRAIN. 


edge that might provide against coming years 


of famine, and make life distinctly happier 
and easier to hundreds of millions of toilers on 
the earth’s surface. 

“ But can we predict?” We certainly can- 
not till we have, at any rate, first shown that 
there is a connection between sun-spots and 
the weather. Since we know nothing of the 
ultimate causes involved, we can only at pres- 
ent, as I say, collect records of the changes 
there, and compare them with others of the 
changes here, to see if there is any significant 
coincidence. To avoid columns of figures, 
and yet to enable the reader to judge for him- 
self in some degree of the evidence, I will give 
the results of some of these records repre- 
sented graphically by curves, like those which 
he may perhaps remember to have seen used 
to show the fluctuations in the value of gold 
and grain, or of stocks in the stock-market. It 
is only fair to say that mathematicians used 
this method long before it was ever heard of 
by business men, and that the stock-brokers 
borrowed it from the astronomers, and not 
the astronomers from them. 

In Fig. 1, from Carrington’s work, each 
horizontal space represents ten years of time, 
and the figures in the upper part represent 
the fluctuations of the sun-spot curve. In the 
middle curve, variations in vertical distances 
correspond to differences in the distance from 
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(FROM “ OBSERVATIONS OF SOLAR sPpoTs.”) 


the sun of the planet Jupiter, the possibility 
of whose influence on sun-spot periods can 
thus be examined. In the third and lowest, 
suggested by Sir William Herschel, the fig- 
ures at the side are proportional to the price 
of wheat in the English market, rising when 
wheat ruled high, falling when it was cheap. 
In all three curves one-tenth of a horizontal 
spacing along the top or bottom corresponds 
to one year; and in this way we have at 
a glance the condensed result of observa- 
tions and statistics for sixty years, which 
otherwise stated would fill volumes. The 
result is instructive in more ways than one. 
The variations of Jupiter’s distance certainly 
do present a striking coincidence with the 
changes in spot frequency, and this may 
indicate a real connection between the phe- 
nomena; but before we decide that it does 
so, we must remember that the number of 
cycles of change presented by the possible 
combination of planetary periods is all but 
infinite. Thus we might safely undertake, with 
study enough, to find a curve, depending solely 
on certain planetary configurations, which yet 
would represent with quite striking agreement 
for a time the rise and fall in any given rail- 
road stock, the relative numbers of Demo- 
cratic and Republican congressmen from year 
to year, or anything else with which the 
heavenly bodies have in reality as little to do. 
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The third curve (meant by the price of wheat 
to test the possible influence of sun-spots on 
years of good or bad harvests) is not open to 
the last objection, but involves a fallacy of 
another kind. In fact the price of wheat de- 
pends on many things quite apart from the 
operations of nature,—on wars and legislation, 
for instance; and here the great rise in the 
first years of the century is as clearly con- 
nected with the great continental wars of the 
first Napoleon, which shut up foreigr ports, 
as the sudden fall about 1815, the year of 
Waterloo, is with the subsequent peace. 
Meanwhile an immense amount of labor has 
been spent in making tables of the weather, 
and of almost every conceivable earthly phe- 
nomenon which may be supposed to have a 
similar periodic character, with very doubtful 
success, nearly every one having brought out 
some result which might be plausible if it 
stood alone, but which is apt to be contra- 
dicted by the others. For instance, Mr. Stone, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and Dr. Gould, 
in South America, consider that the obser- 
vations taken at those places show a little dim- 
inution of the earth’s temperature (amounting 
to one or two degrees) at a sun-spot maximum. 
Mr. Chambers concludes, from twenty-eight 
years’ observations, that the hottest are those 
of most sun-spots. So each of these contra- 
dicts the other. Then we have Gelinck, who, 
from a study of numerous observations, con- 
cludes that all are wrong together, and that 
there is really no change in either way. 

I might go on citing names with no better 
result. One observer tabulates observations 
of terrestrial temperature, orrain-fall, or barom- 
eter, or ozone; another, the visitations of Asiatic 
cholera ; while still another (the late Professor 
Jevons) tabulates commercial crises with the 
serious attempt to find a connection between 
the sun-spots ard business panics. Of making 
such cycles there is no end, and much study of 
them would be a weariness I will not inflict. 

Our own conclusion is, that from such in- 
vestigations of terrestrial changes nothing is 
yet certainly known with regard to the in- 
fluence of sun-spots on the weather. There 
is, however, quite another way, that is, to 
measure their effect at the origin in the sun 
itself. The sun-spot is cooler than the rest of 
the surface, and it might be thought that when 
there are many the sun would give less heat. 
As far as the spots themselves are concerned 
this is so, but in a very small degree. I have 
been able to ascertain how much this depriva- 
tion of heat amounts to, and find it is a real but 
a most insignificant quantity, rising to about 
two-thirds of one degree Fahrenheit every 
eleven years. This, it will be remembered, is 
the direct effect of the spots considered merely 
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as so many cool patches on the surface, and 
it does not imply that when there are most 
spots the sun will necessarily give less heat. 
In fact there may be a compensating action 
accompanying them which makes the radia- 
tion greater than when they are absent. [| 
will not enter on a detailed explanation, but 
only say that in the best judgment I can 
form by a good deal of study and direct ex- 
periment, there is no certain evidence that the 
sun is hotter at one time than at another. 

If we investigate, however, the connec- 
tion between spots and terrestrial magnetic 
disturbances, we shall find altogether more 
satisfactory testimony. This evidence is of 
all degrees of strength, from probability up to 
what may be called certainty, and it is always 
obtained, not by @ friori reasoning, but by 
the comparison of independent observations 
of something which has happened on the sun 


FIG. 2.— SUN-SPOT OF NOVEMBER 16th, 1882, AND EARTH. 


and on the earth. We will first take an in- 
stance of what we consider the weakest de- 
gree of evidence (weak, that is, when any such 
single case is considered), and we do so by 
simply quoting textually three records which 
were made at nearly the same time in differ- 
ent parts of the world in 1882. 

A certain spot had been visible on the sun 
at intervals for some weeks ; but when on the 
16th of November a glimpse was caught of it 
after previous days of cloudy weather, the ob- 
server, it will be seen, is struck by the great 
activity going on in it, and, though familiar 
with such sights, describes this one as “ mag- 
nificent.” 

From the daily record at the Allegheny 
Observatory, November 16th, 1882: 


“Very large spot on the sun; . - great va- 
riety of forms ; inrush from S. E. to S. W.; tendency 
to cyclonic action at several points. The spot is ap- 
parently near its period of greatest activity. A mag- 
nificent sight.” 

At the same time a sketch was commenced 
which was interrupted by the cloudy weather 
of this and following days. The outline of the 
main spot only is here given (Fig. 2). Its area, 
as measured at Allegheny, was 2,200,000,000 
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FIG. 3.— GREENWICH RECORD OF DISTURBANCE OF MAGNETIC NEEDLE, NOVEMBER 16th AND 17th, 1882. 
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square miles ; at Greenwich its area, inclusive 
of some out-lying portions, was estimated on 
the same day to be 2,600,000,000 square 
miles. The earth is shown of its relative size 
upon it, to gave a proper idea of the scale. 

From the “ New York Tribune” of Novem- 
ber 18th (describing what took place in the 
night preceding the 17th): 


“AN ELECTRIC STORM. 


“ TELEGRAPH WIRES GREATLY AFFECTED. 
THE DISTURBANCE WIDE-SPREAD, 


“. , . At the Mutual Union office the manager 
said, ‘Our wires areall running, but very slowly. There 
is often an intermission of from one to five minutes 
between the words of a sentence. The electric storm 
is general as far as our wires are concerned.’ , . . 
The cable messages were also delayed, in some cases 
as much as an hour. 

“ The telephone service was practically useless dur- 
ing the day. 

* WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—A magnetic storm of 
more than usual intensity began here at an early hour 
this morning, and has continued with occasional in- 
terruptions during the day, seriously interfering with 
teiegraphic communication. . . . As an experiment 
one of the wires of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company was worked between Washington and Balti- 
more this afternoon with the terrestrial current alone, 
the batteries having been entirely detached. 

“ CuiIcaGo, Nov. 17.—An electric storm of the 
= violence raged in all the territory to points 

yond Omaha. . . The switch-board here has 
been on fire a dozen times during the forenoon. At 
noon only a single wire out of fifteen between this city 
and New York was in operation.” 


And so on through a column. 

In Fig. 3 we give a portion of the auto- 
matic trace of the magnetic needles at Green- 
wich.* These needles are mounted on massive 
piers in the cellars of the observatory, far 
removed from every visible source of distur- 
bance, and each carries a small mirror, whence 
a spot of light is reflected upon a strip of pho- 
tographic paper, kept continually rolling be- 
fore it by clock-work. If the needle is still, 
the moving strip of paper will have a straight 
line on it, traced by the point of light, which 
is in this case motionless. If the needle swings 
to the right or left, the light-spot vibrates with 
it, and the line it traces becomes sinuous, or 
more and more sharply zigzagged as the 
needle shivers under the unknown forces 
which control it. 

The upper part of Fig. 3 gives a little 
portion of this automatic trace on Novem- 
ber 16th before the disturbance began, to 
show the ordinary daily record, which should 
be compared with the violent perturbation 
occurring simultaneously with the telegraphic 
disturbance in the United States. We may, 


for the reader’s convenience, remark that as 
the astronomical day begins twelve hours 
later than the civil day, the approximate 
Washington mean times, corresponding to the 
Greenwich hours after twelve, are found by 
adding one to the days and subtracting 
seventeen from the hours. Thus “ November 
16th, twenty-two hours” corresponds in the 
eastern United States nearly to five o'clock in 
the morning of November 17th. 

The Allegheny observer, it will be remem- 
bered, in his glimpse of the spot on Novem- 
ber 16th, was struck with the great activity 
of the internal motions then going on in it. 
The Astronomer Royal states that a portion of 
the spot became detached on November 17th 
or 18th, and that several small spots which 
broke out in the immediate neighborhood 
were seen for the first time on the photographs 
taken November 17th, twenty-two hours. 

“ Are we to conclude from this,” it may be 
asked, “that what went on in the sun was 
the cause of the trouble on the telegraph 
wires?” I think we are not at all entitled to 
conclude so from this instance alone; but 
though in one such case, taken by itself, there 
is nothing conclusive, yet when such a degree 
of coincidence occurs again and again, the 
habitual observer of solar phenomena learns 
to look with some confidence for evidence of 
electrical disturbance here following certain 
kinds of disturbance there, and the weight of 
this part of the evidence is not to be sought 
so much in the strength of a single case as 
in the multitude of such coincidences. 

We have, however, not only the means of 
comparing sun-spot years with years of terres- 
trial electric disturbance, but individual in- 
stances, particular minutes of sun-spot changes, 
with particular minutes of terrestrial change ; 
and both comparisons are of the most con- 
vincing character. 

First let us observe that the compass needle, 
in its regular and ordinary behavior, does not 
point exactly in any one direction through the 
day, but moves a very little one way in the 
morning, and back in the afternoon. This same 
movement, which can be noticed even in a 
good surveyor’s compass, is called the “diur- 
nal oscillation,” and has long been known. 
It has been known, too, that its amount 
altered from one year to another, but since 
Schwabe’s observations it has been found 
that the changes in this variation and in the 
number of the spots went on together. The 
coincidences which we failed to note in the 
comparison of the spots with the prices of 
grain are here made out with convincing 


* It appears here through the kindness of the Astronomer Royal. We regret to say that American observ- 
ers are dependent on the courtesy of foreign ones in such matters, the United States having no observatory 
where such records of sun-spots and magnetic variation are systematically kept. 
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FIG. 4.—~SUN-SPOTS AND MAGNETIC VARIATIONS. 


clearness, as the reader will see by a simple 
inspection of this chart (Fig. 4, taken from 
Prof. Young’s work), where the horizontal 
divisions still denote years, and the height of 
the continuous curve the relative number of 
spots, while the height of the dotted curve is 
the amount of the magnetic variation. Though 
we have given but a part of the curve, the 
presumption from the agreement in the forty 
years alone would be a strong one that the 
two effects, apparently so widely remote in 
their nature, are really due to a common 
cause. 


Here we have compared years with years ; 
let us next compare minutes with minutes. 
Thus, to cite (from Mr. Proctor’s wofk) a 


well-known instance: On September rst, 
1869, at eighteen minutes past eleven, Mr. Car- 
rington, an experienced solar observer, sud- 
denly saw in the sun something brighter than 
the sun —two patches of light, breaking out 
so instantly and so intensely that his first 
thought was that daylight was entering 
through a hole in the darkening screen he used. 
It was immediately certain that something 
unusual was occurring in the sun itself, across 
which the brilliant spots were moving, travel- 
ing 35,000 miles in five minutes, at the end 
of which time (at twenty-three minutes past 
eleven) they disappeared from sight. By 
good fortune, another observer a few miles 
distant saw and independently described the 
same phenomenon ; and as the minute had 
been noted, it was immediately afterward 
found that recording instruments registered 
a magnetic disturbance at the same time, — 
“at the very moment,” says Dr. Stewart, the 
director of the observatory at Kew. 

“ By degrees,” says Sir John Herschel, 
“accounts began to pourin of . . . great 
electro-magnetic disturbances in every part 
of the world. ; At Washington and 
Philadelphia, in America, the telegraphic sig- 
nal men received severe electric shocks, At 


Boston, in North America, a flame of fire 
followed the pen of Bain’s electric telegraph.” 
(Such electric disturbances, it may be men- 
tioned, are called “electric storms,” though 
when they occur the weather may be per- 
fectly serene to the eye. They are shown also 
by rapid vibrations of the magnetic needle, 
like those we have illustrated.) 

On August 3d, 1872, Professor Young, who 
was observing at Sherman in the Rocky 
Mountains, saw three notable paroxysms in 
the sun’s chromosphere, jets of luminous 
matter of intense brilliance being projected 
at 8h. 45m., roh. 30m., and rh. som. of the 
local time. “ At dinner,” he says, “ the pho- 
tographer of the party, who was making our 
magnetic observations, told me, before know- 
ing anything about what I had been observing, 
that he had been obliged to give up work, his 
magnet having swung clear off the limb.” 
Similar phenomena were observed August sth. 
Professor Young wrote to England, and re- 
ceived from Greenwich and Stonyhurst copies 
of the automatic record, which he gives, and 
which we give in Fig. 5. After allowing for 
difference of longitude, the reader who will 
take the pains to compare them may see for 
himself that both show a jump of the needles 
in the cellars at Greenwich at the same 
minute in each of the four cases of outburst 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

While we admit that the evidence in any 
single case is rarely so conclusive as in these, 
while we agree that the spot is not so much 
the cause of the change as the index of some 
other solar action which does cause it, and 
while we fully concede our present ignorance 
of the nature of the cause, we cannot refuse 
to accept the cumulative evidence of which a 
little has been submitted. 

It is only in rare cases that we can feel quite 
sure; and yet, in regard even to one of the 
more common and less conclusive ones, we 
may at least feel warranted in saying that if 
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the reader forfeited a busi- 
ness engagement or missed 
an invitation to dinner 
through the failure of the 
telegraph or telephone on 
such an occasion as that 
of the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1882, the far-off sun- 
spot was. not improbably 
connected with the cause. 

Probably we should all 
like to hear some at least 
equally positive conclusion 
about the weather, also, and 
to learn that there was a 
likelihood of our being able 
to predict it for the next 
year, as the Signal Service 
now does for the next day ; 
but there is at present no 
such likelihood. The study 
of the possible connection 
between sun-spots and the 
weather is, nevertheless, one that will always 
have great interest to many; for, even if we 
set its scientific aim aside and consider it 
in its purely utilitarian aspect, it is evident 
that the knowledge how to predict whether 
coming harvests would be good or bad 
would enable us to do for the whole 
world what Joseph’s prophetic vision of the 
seven good and seven barren years did for the 
land of Egypt, and confer a greater power on 
its discoverer than any sovereign now pos- 
sesses. There is something to be said, then, 
for the cyclists; for if their zeal does some- 
times outrun knowledge, their object is a 
worthy one, and their aims such as we can 
sympathize with, and of which none of us can 
say that there is any inherent impossibility in 
them, or that they may not conceivably yet 
lead to something. Let us not, then, treat the 
inquirer who tries to connect panics on’Change 
with sun-spots as a mere lunatic; for there is 
this amount of reason in his theory, that the 
panics, together with the general state of 
business, are connected in some obscure way 
with the good or bad harvests, and these again 
in some still obscurer way with changes in 
our sun, 

We may leave, then, this vision of forecast- 
ing the harvests and the markets of the world 
from a study of the sun, as one of the fair 
dreams for our science’s future. Perhaps the 
dream will one day be realized. Who knows? 


IF we paused on the last words, the reader 
might perhaps so far gather an impression 
that the whole all-important subject of the 
solar energy was involved in mystery and 
doubt. But if it be indeed a mystery when 
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FIG. §5.— GREENWICH MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS, AUGUST 3d AND sth, 1872. 


considered in its essence, so are all things; 
while regarded separately in any one of its 
terrestrial effects of magnetic or chemical 
action, or light or heat, it may seem less so. 
Since there is not room to consider all these 
aspects, let us choose the last, and look at 
this energy in its familiar form of the Aeat by 
which we live. 

We, the human race, are warming ourselves 
at thfs great fire which called our bodies into 
being, and when it goes out we shall go too. 
What is it? How long has it been? How 
long will it last ? How shall we use it ? 

To look across the space of over ninety 
million miles, and to try to learn from that 
distance the nature of the solar heat, and how 
it is kept up, seemed to the astronomers of 
the last century a hopeless task. The difficulty 
was avoided rather than met by the doctrine 
that the sun was pure fire, and shone because 
“it was its nature to.” In the middle ages 
such an idea was universal ; and along with it, 
and as a logical sequence of it, the belief was 
long prevalent that it was possible to make 
another such flame here, in the form of a 
lamp which should burn forever and radiate 
light endlessly without exhaustion. With the 
philosopher’s stone, which was to transmute 
lead into gold, this perpetual lamp formed a 
prime object of research for the alchemist 
and student of magic. 

We recall the use which Scott has made 
of the belief in this product of “ gramarye” 
in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” where it 
is sought to open the grave of the great 
wizard in Melrose Abbey. It is midnight 
when the stone which covers it is heaved 
away, and Michael’s undying lamp, buried 
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FIG. 6.—ONE CUBIC CENTIMETER. 


with him long ago, shines out fro:n the open 
tomb and illuminates the darkness of the 
chancel. 


“I would you had been there to see 
The light break forth so gloriously ; 
That lamp shall burn un sire h 

Until the eternal doom shall be,” 


says the poet. Now we are at liberty to enjoy 
the fiction as a fiction ; but if we admit that the 
art which could make such a lamp would in- 
deed be a black art, which did not work un- 
der nature’s laws, but against them, then we 
ought to see that, as the whole conception is 
derived from the early notion of a miraculous 
constitution of the sun, the idea of an eter- 
nal self-sustained sun is no more permitted 
to us than that of an eternal self-sustainea 
lamp. We must look for the cause of the 


sun’s heat in nature’s laws, and we know 

those laws chiefly by what we see here. 
Before examining the source of the sun’s 

heat, let us look a little more into its amount. 


To find the exact amount of heat which it 
sends out is a very difficult problem, espe- 
cially if we are to use all the refinements of 
the latest methods in determining it. The 
underlying principle, however, is embodied 
in an old method which gives, it is true, 
rather crude results, but by so simple a treat- 
ment that the reader can follow it readily, 
especially if unembarrassed with details, in 
which most of the actual trouble lies. We 
must warn him in advance that he is going 
to be confronted with a kind of enormous 
sum in multiplication, for whose general ac- 
curacy he may, however, trust to us if he 
pleases. We have not attempted exact accu- 
racy, because it is more convenient for him 
that we should deal with round numbers. 
The apparatus which we shall need for the 
attack of this great problem is surprisingly 
simple, and moderate in size. Let us begin 
by finding how much sun-heat falls in a small 
known area. To do this we take a flat, shal- 
low vessel, which is to be filled with water. 
The amount it contains is usually a hundred 
cubic centimeters (a centimeter being nearly 
four-tenths of an inch), so that if we imaginea 
tiny cubical box about as large as a backgam- 
mon die, or, more exactly, having each side j 
the size of this (Fig. 6), to be filled and em 
tied into the vessel one hundred times, we 
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shall have a precise idea of its limited ca- 
pacity. Into this vessel we dip a thermom- 
eter, so as to read the temperature of the 
water, seal all up so that the water shall not 
run out, and expose it so that the heat at 
noon falls perpendicularly on it. The appar- 
atus is shown in Fig. 7, attached to a tree. 
The stem of the instrument holds the 
thermometer, which is upside down, ‘its bulb 
being in the water-vessel. Now all the sun’s 
rays do not reach this vessel, for ‘some are 
absorbed by our atmosphere; and all the 
heat which falls on it does not stay there, as 
the water loses part of it by the contact of 
the air with the box outside, and in other 
ways. When allowance is made for these 
losses, we find that the sun’s heat, if all re- 
tained, would have raised the temperature of 
the few drops of water which would fill a box 
the size of our little cube (according to these 
latest observations) nearly three degrees of 
the centigrade thermometer in one minute—a 
most insignificant result apparently, as a meas- 
ure of what we have been told is the almost 
infinite heat of the sun! But if we think so, 
we are forgetting the power of numbers, of 
which we are about to have an illustration as 
striking in its way as that which Archimedes 
once gave with the grains of sand. 

There is a treatise of his extant, in which 
he remarks (I cite from mem- 
ory) that as some people be- 
lieve it possible for numbers 
to express a quantity as great 
as that of the grains of sand 
upon the sea-shore, while 
others deny this, he shall 
show that they can express 
one even larger. To prove 
this beyond dispute, he be- 
gins with a single seed, be- 
side which he ranges single 
grains of sand in a line, till 
he can give the number of 
these latter which equal its 
length. Next he ranges seeds 
beside each other till their 
number makes up the length 
of a span; then he counts 
the spans in a stadium, and 
the stadia in the whole world as known to the 
ancients, at each step expressing his results in 
a number certainly gveaver than the number of 
sand-grains which the seed, or the span, or the 
stadium, or finally the whole world, is thus 
successively shown to contain. He has then 
already got a number before his reader’s eyes 
demonstrably larger than that of all the grains 
of sand on the sea-shore; yet he does not 
stop, but steps off the earth into space, to 
calculate and express a number greater than 
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that of all the grains of sand which would 
fill a sphere embracing the earth and the sun! 
+ Weare going to use our little unit of heat 
in the same way, for (to calculate in round 
figures and in English measure) we find that 
we can set over nine hundred of these small 
cubes side by side in a square foot, and, as 
there are 28,000,000 feet in a square mile, 
that the latter would contain 2 §,000,000,000 
of the cubes, placed side by side, touching 
each other, like a mosaic pavement. We find 
also, by weighing our little cup, that we should 
need to fill and empty it almost exactly a 
million times to exhaust a tank containing a 
ton of water. The sun-heat falling on one 
square mile corresponds, then, to over seven 
hundred and fifty. tons of water raised every 
minute from the freezing-point to boiling, 
which already- is becoming a respectable 
amount ! 

But there are 49,000,000 square miles in 
the cross-section of the earth exposed to the 
sun’s rays, which it would therefore need 
I,225,000,000,000,000,000 of our little dies 
to cover one deep; and therefore in each 
minute the sun’s heat falling on the earth 
would raise to boiling 37,000,000,000 tons of 
water. 

We may express this in other ways, as by 
the quantity of ice it would melt; and as the 
heat required to melt a given weight of ice is 
12. of that required to bring as much water 
from the freezing to the boiling-point, and as 
the whole surface of he earth, including the 
night side, is four times the cross-section ex- 
posed to the sun, we find, by taking 526,000 
minutes to a year, that the sun’s rays would 
melt in the year a coating of ice over the 
whole earth more than one hundred and sixty 
feet thick. 

We have ascended already from our small 
starting-point to numbers which express the 
heat that falls upon the whole planet, and 
enable us to deal, if we wish, with questions 
relating to the glacial epochs and other 
changes in its history.. We have done this by 
referring at each step to the little cube which 
we have carried along with us, and which is 
the foundation of all the rest; and we now 
see why such exactness in the first determina- 
tion is needed, since any error is multiplied 
by enormous numbers. But now we, too, are 
going to step off the earth and to deal with 
numbers which we can still express in the 
same way if we choose, but which grow so 
large thus stated that we will seek some 
greater term of comparison for them. We 
have just seen the almost incomprehensible 
amount of heat which the sun must send the 
earth in order to warm its oceans and make 
green its continents ; but how little this is to 


what passes us by! The earth as it moves on 
in its annual path continually comes into new 
regions, where it finds the same amount of 
heat already pouring forth; and this same 
amount still continues to fall into the empty 
space we have just quitted, where there is 
no one left to note it, and where it goes on 
in what seems to us utter waste. If, then, 
the whole annual orbit were set close with 
globes like ours, and strung with worlds like 
beads upon a ring, each would receive the 
same enormous amount the earth does now. 
But this is not all; for not only along the or- 
bit, but above and below it, the sun sends its 
heat in seemingly incredible wastefulness, the 
final amount being expressible in the number 
of worlds like ours that it could warm like 
ours, which is 2,200,000,000. 

We have possibly given a surfeit of such 
numbers, but we cannot escape or altogether 
avoid them, when dealing with this stupen- 
dous outflow of the solar heat. They are too 
great, perhaps, to convey a clear idea to the 
mind, but let us before leaving them try to 
give an illustration of their significance. 

Let us suppose that we could sweep up 
from the earth all the ice and snow on its sur- 
face, and, gathering in the accumulations 
which lie on its Arctic and Antarctic poles, 
commence building with it a tower greater 
than that of Babel, fifteen miles in diameter, 
and so high as to exhaust our store. Imagine 
that it could be preserved untouched by the 
sun’s rays, while we built on with the ac- 
cumulations of successive winters, until it 
stretched out 240,000 miles into space, and 
formed an ice-bridge to the moon, and that 
then we concentrated on it the sun’s whole 
radiation, neither more nor less than that which 
goes on every moment. In ove second the 
whole would be gone, melted, boiled and 
dissipated in vapor. And this is the rate at 
which the solar heat is being (to human ap- 
prehension) wasted / 

Nature, we are told, always accomplishes 
her purpose with the least possible expenditure 
of energy. Is her purpose here, then, some- 
thing quite independent of man’s comfort and 
happiness? Of the whole solar heat, we have 
just seen that less than 4-554-g555— ess, that is, 
than the one twenty-thousandth part of one 
per cent.—is made useful to us. “ But may 
there not be other planets on which intelligent 
life exists, and where this heat, which passes 
us by, serves other beings than ourselves?” 
There may be; but if we could suppose all 
the other planets of the solar system to be 
inhabited, it would help the matter very little; 
for the whole together intercept so little of 
the great sum, that all of it which nature be- 
stows on man is still as nothing to what she 
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bestows on some end—if end there be — 
which is to us as yet inscrutable. 

How is this heat maintained ? Not by the 
miracle of a perpetual self-sustained flame, we 
may be sure. But, then, by what fuel is such 
a fire fed? There can be no question of 
simple burning, like that of coal in the grate, 
for there is no source of supply adequate to 
the demand. The State of Pennsylvania, for 
instance, is underlaid by one of the richest 
coal-fields of the world, capable of supplying 
the consumption of the whole country at its 
present rate for more than a thousand years 
to come. If the source of the solar heat 
(whatever that is) were withdrawn, and we 
were enabled to carry this coal there and 
shoot it into the solar furnace fast enough 
to keep up the known heat-supply, so that the 
solar radiation would go on at just its actual 
rate, the time which this coal would last is 
easily calculable. It would not last days or 
hours, but the whole of these coal-beds would 
demonstrably be used up in rather less than 
one one-thousandth of a second! We find by 
a similar calculation that if the sun were itself 
one solid block of coal, it would have burned 
out to the last cinder in less time than man 
has certainly been on the earth. But during 
historic times there has as surely been no 
noticeable diminution of the sun’s heat, for 
the olive and the vine grow just as they 
did three thousand years ago, and the hy- 
pothesis of an actual burning becomes unten- 
able. It has been supposed by some that 
meteors striking the solar surface might gen- 
erate heat by their impact, just as a cannon- 
ball fired against an armor-plate causes a 
flash of light, and a heat so sudden and in- 
tense as to partly melt the ball at the instant 
of concussion. This is probably a real source 
of heat-supply as far as it goes, but it cannot 
go very far; and, indeed, if our whole world 
should fall upon the solar surface like an im- 
mense projectile, gathering speed as it fell, 
and finally striking (as it would) with the 
force due to a rate of over three hundred 
miles a second, the heat developed would 
supply the sun for but little more than sixty 
years.* 

It is not necessary, however, that a body 
should be moving rapidly to develop heat, 
for arrested motion always generates it, 
whether the motion be fast or slow, though 
in the latter case the mass arrested must be 
larger to produce the same result. It is in 
the slow settlement of the sun’s own substance 
toward its center, as it contracts in cooling, 
that we find a sufficient cause for the heat de- 


veloped. 


This explanation is often unsatisfactory to 
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those who have not studied the subject, be- 
cause the fact that heat so generated is not 
made familiar to most of us by observation. 

Perhaps the following illustration will make 
the matter plainer. When we are carried up 
in a lift, or elevator, we know well enough 
that heat has been expended under the boiler 
of some engine to drag us up against the 
power of gravity. When the elevator is at the 
top of its course, it is ready to give out in 
descending just the same amount of power 
needed to raise it, as we see by its drawing 
up a nearly equal counterpoise in the descent. 
It can and must give out in coming down 
the power that was spent in raising it up ; and 
though there is no practical occasion to do 
so, a large part of this power could, if we 
wished, be actually recovered in the form of 
heat again. In the case of a larger body, 
such as the pyramid of Ghizeh, which weighs 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 tons, all 
the furnaces in the world, burning coal under 
all its engines, would have to supply their 
heat for a measurable time to lift it a mile 
high ; and then, if it were allowed to come 
down, whether it fell at once or were made 
to descend with imperceptible slowness, by 
the time it touched the earth the same heat 
would be given out again. 

Perhaps the fact that the sun is gaseous 
rather than solid makes it less easy to realize 
the enormous weight which is consistent with 
this vaporous constitution. A cubic mile of 
hydrogen gas (the lightest substance known) 
would weigh much more at the sun’s surface 
than the Great Pyramid does here, and the 
number of these cubic miles in a stratum one 
mile deep below its surface is over 2,000,000,- 
000,000! This alone is enough to show that, 
as they settle downward as the solar globe 
shrinks, here is a fossid/e source of supply for 
all the heat the sun sends out. Exacter cal- 
culation shows that it zs sufficient, and that a 
contraction of 300 feet a year (which in 10,000 
years would make a shrinkage hardly visible 
in the most powerful telescope) would give all 
the immense outflow of heat we see. 

There is an ultimate limit, however, to the 
sun’s shrinking, and there must have been some 
bounds to the heat he can already have thus 
acquired ; for — though the greater the origi- 
nal diameter of his sphere, the greater the 
gain of heat by shrinking to its present size — 
if the original diameter be supposed as great 
as possible, there is still a finite limit to the 
heat gained. 

Suppose, in other words, the sun itself and 
all the planets ground to powder, and dis- 
tributed on the surface of a sphere whose 
radius is infinite, and that this matter (the same 


* These estimates differ somewhat from those of Helmholtz and Tyndall, as they rest on later measures. 
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in amount as that constituting the present solar 
system) is allowed to fall together at the cen- 
ter. The actual shrinkage cannot possibly be 
greater than in this extreme case; but even in 
this practically impossible instance, it is easy 
to calculate that the heat given out would not 
support the present radiation over 18,000,000 
years, and thus we are enabled to look back 
over past time and fix an approximate limit to 
the present age of the sun and earth. 

If we would look into the future, also, we 
find that at the present rate we may say that 
the sun’s heat-supply is enough to last for some 
such term as four or five million years be- 
fore it sensibly fails ; for so long as the sun is 
purely gaseous, it actually grows hovter in- 
stead of cooler as it contracts; that is, there 
is less potential but more actual heat in it. It 
is certainly remarkable that by the aid of our 
science man can look out from this “ bank 
and shoal of time,” where his fleeting exist- 
ence is spent, not only back on the almost 
infinite lapse of ages past, but that he can 
forecast with some sort of assurance what is 
to happen in an almost infinitely distant 
future, long after the human race itself will 
have disappeared frcm its present home. But 
so it is, and we may say —with something 
like awe at the meaning to which science 
points —that the whole past of the sun cannot 
then have been over 18,000,000 years, and its 
whole future radiation cannot last so much 
more. Its probable life is covered by about 
30,000,000 years. No reasonable allowance 
for the fall of meteors or for all other known 
causes of supply could possibly raise the whole 
term of its existence to 60,000,000 years. 

This is substantially Professor Young’s view, 
and he adds: “At the same time it is, of course, 
impossible to assert that there has been no 
catastrophe in the past—no collision with 
some wandering star . . . producing a shock 
which might in a few hours, or moments even, 
restore the wasted energy of ages. Neither is 
it wholly safe to assume that there may not 
be ways, of which we as yet have no concep- 
tion, by which the energy apparently lost in 
space may be returned. But the whole course 
and tendency of nature, so far as science now 
makes out, points backward to a beginning 
and forward to an end. The present order 
of things seems to be bounded both in the 
past and in the future by terminal catas- 
trophes which are veiled in clouds as yet 
inscrutable.” 


THERE is another matter of interest to us as 
dwellers on this planet, connected not with 
the amount of the sun’s heat so much as with 
the degree of its temperature ; for it is almost 
certain that a very little fall in the tempera- 


ture will cause an immense and wholly dis- 
proportionate diminution of the heat-supply. 
The same principle may be observed in 
more familiar things. We can, for instance, 
warm quite a large house by a very small fur- 
nace, if we urge this (by a wasteful use of 
coal) to a dazzling white heat. If we now let 
the furnace cool to half this white-heat tem- 
perature, we shall be sure to find that the heat 
radiated has not diminished in proportion, but 
out of all proportion,—has sunk, for instance, 
not only to one-half what it was (as we might 
think it would do), but to perhaps a twentieth 
or even less, so that the furnace which heated 
the house can no longer warm a single room. 
The human race, as we have said, is warm- 
ing itself at the great solar furnace, which we 
have just seen contains an internal source for 
generating heat enough for millions of years 
to come ; but we have also learned that if the 
sun’s internal circulation were stopped, the 
surface would cool and shut up the heat in- 
side, where it would do us no good. The “m- 
perature of the surface, then, on which the 
rate of heat-emission depends, concerns us 
very much; and if we had a thermometer so 
long that we could dip its bulb into the sun 
and read the degrees on the stem here, we 
should find out what observers would very 
much like to know, and at present are dis- 
posed to quarrel about. The difficulty is not 
im measuring the heat,— for that we have 
just seen how to do,— but in telling what 
temperature corresponds to it, since there is 
no known rule by which to find one from the 
other. One certain thing is this—that we 
cannot by any contrivance raise the tempera- 
ture in the focus of any lens or mirror beyond 
that of its source (practically we cannot do 
even so much); we cannot, for instance, by 
any burning-lens make the image of a candle 
as hot as the original flame. Whatever a 
thermometer may read when the candle-heat 
is concentrated on its bulb by a lens, it would 
read yet more if the bulb were dipped in the 
candle-flame itself; and one obvious appli- 
cation of this fact is that, though we cannot 
dip our thermometer in the sun, we know 
that if we could do sothe temperature would 
at least be greater than any we get by the 
largest burning-glass. We need have no fear 
of making the burning-glass too big; the 
temperature at its solar focus is a/ways and 
necessarily lower than that of the sun itself. 
For some reason no very great burning- 
lens or mirror has been constructed for a long 
time, and we have to go back to the eight- 
eenth century to see what can be done in 
this way. The annexed figure (Fig. 8) is from 
a wood-cut of the last century, describing the 
largest burning-lens then or since constructed 
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FIG. 8.— BERNIERES’S GREAT BURNING-GLASS. 


in France, whose size and mode of use the 
drawing clearly shows. All the heat falling on 
the great lens was concentrated on a smaller 
one, and the smaller one concentrated it in 
turn, till at the very focus we are assured 
that iron, gold, and other metals ran like 
melted butter. In England, the largest burning- 
lens on record was made about the same time 
by an optician named Parker for the English 
Government, who designed it as a present to 
be taken by Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
the Emperor of China. Parker’s lens was three 
feet in diameter and very massive, being seven 
inches thick at the center. In its focus the 
most refractory substances were fused, and 
even the diamond was reduced to vapor, so 
that the temperature of the sun’s surface is at 
any rate higher than //is. 

(What became of the French lens shown, 
it would be interesting to know. If it is still 
above ground, its fate has been better than 
that of the English one. It is said that the 
Emperor of China, when he got his lens, was 
much alarmed by it, as being possibly sent 
him by the English with some covert design 
for his injury. By way of a test, a smith was 
ordered to strike it with his hammer; but the 
hammer rebounded from the solid glass, and 
this was taken to be conclusive evidence of 
magic in the thing, which was immediately 
buried, and probably is still reposing under 
the soil of the Celestial Flowery Kingdom.) 

We.can confirm the evidence of such burn- 
ing-lenses as to the sun’s high temperature by 
another class of experiment, which rests on 
an analogous principle. We can make the 
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comparison between the heat from some ar- 
tificially heated object and that which would 
be given out from an equal area of the sun’s 
face. Now, supposing like emissive powers, 
if the latter be found the hotter, though we 
cannot tell what its temperature absolutely 
is, we can at least say that it is greater than 
that of the thing with which it is compared ; 
so that we choose for comparison the hottest 
thing we can find, on a scale large enough 
for the experiment. One observation of my 
own in this direction I will permit myself to 
cite in illustration. 

Perhaps the highest temperature we can 
get on a large scale in the arts is that of 
molten steel in the Bessemer converter. As 
many may be as ignorant of what this is as I 
was before I tried the experiment, I will try 
to describe it. 

The “ converter” is an enormous iron pot, 
lined with fire-brick, and capable of holding 
thirty or forty thousand pounds of melted 
metal; and it is swung on trunnions, so that 
it can be raised by an engine to a vertical po- 
sition, or lowered by machinery so as to pour 
its contents out into a caldron. First the 
empty converter is inclined, and fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of fluid iron streams down into 
the mouth from an adjacent furnace where 
it has been melted. Then the engine lifts the 
converter into an erect position, while an air- 
blast from a blowing-engine is forced in at 
the bottom and through the liquid iron, which 
has combined with it nearly half a ton of sil- 
icon and carbon,— materials which, with the 
oxygen of the blast, create a heat which 
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leaves that of the already molten iron far be- 
hind. After some time the converter is tipped 
forward, and fifteen hundred pounds more 
of melted iron is added to that already in it. 
What the temperature of this last is, may be 
judged from the fact that though a stream 
of ordinary melted iron is dazzlingly bright, 
the melted metal in the converter is so much 
brighter still that the entering stream is dark 
brown by comparison, presenting a contrast 


FIG. 9.—A “POUR” FROM 


like thet of chocolate poured into a white 
cup. The contents are now no longer iron, 
but liquid steel, ready for pouring into the 
caldron ; and, looking from the front down 
into the inclined vessel, we see the almost 
blindingly bright interior dripping with the 
drainage of the metal running down its side, 
so that the circular mouth, which is twenty- 
four inches in diameter, presents the effect 
of a disk of molten metal of that size (were it 
possible to maintain such a disk in a vertical 
position). In addition, we have the actual 
stream of falling metal, which continues nearly 
a minute, and presents an area of some 
square feet. The shower of scintillations from 
this cataract of what seems at first “sun- 
like ” brilliancy, and the area whence such 
intense heat and light are for a brief time 
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radiated, make the spectacle a most striking 
one. (See Fig. 9.) 

The “pour” is preceded by a shower of 
sparks, consisting of little particles of molten 
steel which are projected fully a hundred feet 
in the direction of the open mouth of the con- 
verter. In the line of this my apparatus was 
stationed in an open window, at a point where 
its view could be directed down into the con- 
verter on one side, and up at the sun on the 


THE BESSEMER CONVERTER, 


other. This apparatus consisted of a-long 
photometer-box with a forte-lumiére at one 
end. The mirror of this reflected the sun’s 
rays through the box and then on to the pour- 
ing metal, tracing their way to it by a beam 
visible in the dusty air (Fig. 10). In the path 
of this beam was placed the measuring appa- 
ratus, both for heat and light. As the best 
point of observation was in the line of the blast, 
a shower of sparks was driven over the instru- 
ment and observer at every “ pour”; and the 
rain of wet soot from chimneys without, the 
bombardment from within, and the moving 
masses of red-hot iron around, made the ex- 
periment an altogether peculiar one. The 
apparatus was arranged in such a way that 
the effect (except for the absorption of its 
beams on the way) was independent of the 
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size or distance of the sun, and depended on 
the absolute radiation there, and was equiva- 
lent, in fact, to taking a sample piece of the 
sun’s face of egual size with the fluid metal, 
bringing them face to face, and seeing which 
was the hotter and brighter. The comparison, 
however, was unfair to the sun, because its 
rays were in reality partly absorbed by the 
atmosphere on the way, while those of the 
furnace were not. Under these circumstances 
the heat from any single square foot of the 
sun's surface was found to be a¢ /eas¢ eighty- 
seven times that from a square foot of the 
melted metal, while the light from the sun 
was proved to be, foot for foot, over five 
thousand times that from the molten steel, 
though the latter, separately considered, 
seemed to be itself, as I have said, of quite 
sun-like brilliancy. 

We must not conclude from this that the 
temperature of the sun was five thousand times 
that of the steel, but we may be certain that it 
was at any rate a great deal the higher of the 
two. It is probable, from all experiments 
made up to this date, that the solar effective 
temperature is not less than 3000 nor more 
than 30,000 degrees of the centigrade ther- 
mometer. Sir William Siemens, whose opinion 
on any question as to heat is entitled to great 
respect, thought the lower value nearer the 
truth, but this is doubtful. 


WE have, in all that has. preceded, been 
speaking of the sun’s constitution and appear- 
ance, and have hardly entered on the ques- 
tion of its industrial relations toman. It must 
be evident, however, that if we derive, as it is 
asserted we do, almost all our mechanical 
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physical sense our creator, and he keeps us 
alive from hour to hour), and considering him 
only as a possible servant to grind our corn 
and spin our flax, we find that even in this 
light there are startling possibilities of profit 
in the study of our subject. From recent 
measures it appears that from every square 
yard of the earth exposed perpendicularly to 
the sun’s rays, in the absence of an absorbing 
atmosphere there could be derived more than 
one horse-power, if the heat were all con- 
verted into this use, and that even on such a 
little area as the island of Manhattan, or that 
occupied by the city of London, the noon- 
tide heat is enough, could it all be utilized, 
to drive all the steam-engines in the world. 
It will not be surprising, then, to hear that 
many practical men are turning their atten- 
tion to this as a source of power, and that, 
though it has hitherto cost more to utilize 
the power than it is worth, there is reason to 
believe that some of the greatest changes 
which civilization has to bring may yet be 
due to such investigations. The visitor to 
the last Paris Exposition may remember 
an extraordinary machine on the grounds 
of the Trocadéro looking like a gigantic in- 
verted umbrella pointed sunward. This was 
the sun-machine of M. Mouchot, consist- 
ing of a great parabolic reflector which con- 
centrated the heat on a boiler in the focus 
and drove a steam-engine with it, which was 
employed in turn to work a printing-press 
as our engraving shows (Fig. 11). Because 
these constructions have been hitherto little 
more than playthings, we are not to think 
of them as useless. If toys, they are the toys 
of the childhood of a science which is destined 












































FIG. 10.— PHOTOMETER-BOX. 


power from this solar heat,— if our water-wheel 
is driven by rivers which the sun feeds by the 
rain he sucks up for them into the clouds, if 
the coal is stored sun-power, and if, as Ste- 
venson said, it really is the sun which drives 
our engines, though at second hand,— there 
is an immense fund of possible mechanical 
power still coming to us from him which 
might be economically utilized. Leaving out 
of sight all our more important relations to 
him (for, as has been already said, he is in a 


to grow, and in its maturity to apply this 
solar energy to the use of all mankind. 

Even now they are beginning to pass into 
the region of practical utility, and in the form 
of the latest achievement of Mr. Ericsson’s 
ever-young genius are ready for actual work 
on an economical scale. We present in Fig. 
12 his new actually working solar engine, 
which there is every reason to believe is more 
efficient than Mouchot’s, and probably capa- 
ble of being used with economical advantage 
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FIG. 11.—MOUCHOT’S SOLAR ENGINE. (FROM A FRENCH PRINT.) 


in pumping water in desert regions of our own 
country. It is pregnant with suggestion of the 
future, if we consider the growing demand for 
power in the world, and the fact that its stock 
of coal, though vast, is strictly limited, in the 
sense that when it 7s gone we can get abso- 
lutely no more. The sun has been making a 
little every day for millions of years—so little 
and for so long that it is as though time had 
daily dropped a single penny into the bank to 
our credit for untold ages, until an enormous 
fund had been thus slowly accumulated in our 
favor. We are drawing on this fund like a 
prodigal who thinks his means endless, but 
the day will come when our check will no 
longer be honored, and what shall we do 
then ? 

The exhaustion of some of the coal-beds is 
an affair of the immediate future, by compari- 
son with the vast period of time we have been 
speaking of. The English coal-beds, it is as- 
serted, will, from present indications, be quite 
used up in about three hundred years more. 
Three hundred years ago the sun, looking 
down on the England of our forefathers, saw 
a fair land of green woods and quiet waters, 
a land unvexed with noisier machinery than 
the spinning-wheel, or the needles of the “ free 


maids that weave their threads with bones.” 
Because of the coal which has been dug 
from its soil, he sees it now soot-blackened, 
furrowed with railway-cuttings, covered with 
noisy manufactories, filled with grimy opera- 
tives, while the island shakes with the throb 
of coal-driven engines, and its once quiet 
waters are churned by the wheels of steam- 
ships. Many generations of the lives of men 
have passed to make the England of Elizabeth 
into the England of Victoria, but what-a mo- 
ment this time is compared with the vast 
lapse of ages during which the coal was being 
stored! What a moment in the life of the 
“ all-beholding sun,” who in a few hundred 
years —his gift exhausted and the last fur- 
nace-fire out —may send his beams through 
rents in the ivy-grown walls of deserted fac- 
tories, upon silent engines brown with eating 
rust, while the mill-hand has gone to other 
lands, the rivers are clean again, the harbors 
show only white sails, and England’s “ black 
country” is green once more! To America, 
too, such a time, may come, though at a 
greatly longer distance. 

Does this all seem but the idlest fancy ? 
That something like it will come to pass sooner 
or later is a most certain fact—as certain 
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FIG. 12,—-ERICSSON’S NEW SOLAR ENGINE, NOW IN PRACTICAL USE IN NEW YORK. 


as any process of nature—if we do not find 
a new source of power; for of the coal which 
has supplied us, after a certain time we can 
get no more. 

Future ages may see the seat of empire 
transferred to regions of the earth now barren 
and desolated under intense solar heat —coun- 
tries which, for that very cause, will not im- 
probably become the seat of mechanical and 
thence of political power. Whoever finds the 
way to make industrially useful the vast sun- 
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power now wasted on the deserts of North 
Africa or the shores of the Red Sea, will effect 
a greater change in men’s affairs than any 
conqueror in history has done; for he will 
once more people those waste places with 
the life that swarmed there in the best days 
of Carthage and of old Egypt, but under 
another civilization, where man no longer 
shall worship the sun as a god, but shall 
have learned to make it his servant. 


S. P. Langley. 
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Ill. 


Towarp the end of the winter there came 
a newspaper addressed to Miss Irene Lap- 
ham; it proved to be a Texas newspaper, 
with a complimentary account of the ranch 
of the Hon. Loring G. Stanton, which the 
representative of the journal had visited. 

“ It must be his friend,” said Mrs. Lapham, 
to whom her daughter brought the paper; 
“the one he’s staying with.” 

The girl did not say anything, but she 
carried the paper to her room, where she 
scanned every line of it for another name. 
She did not find it, but she cut the notice 
out and stuck it into the side of her mirror, 
where she could read it every morning when 
she brushed her hair, and the last thing at 
night when she looked at herself in the glass 
just before turning off the gas. Her sister 
often read it aloud, standing behind her and 
rendering it with elocutionary effects. 

“ The first time I ever heard of a love-letter 
in the form of a puff to a cattle-ranch. But 
perhaps that’s the style on the Hill.” 

Mrs. Lapham told her husband of the ar- 
rival of the paper, treating the fact with an 
importance that he refused to see in it. 

“How do you know the fellow sent it, 
anyway ?” he demanded. 

“ Oh, I know he did.” 

“IT don’t see why he couldn’t write to 
Rene, if he really meant anything.” 

“ Well, I guess that wouldn’t be their way,” 
said Mrs. Lapham; she did not at all know 
what their way would be. 

When the spring opened Colonel Lapham 
showed that he had been in earnest about 
building on the New Land. His idea of a 
house was a brown-stone front, four stories 
high, and a French roof with an air-chamber 
above. Inside, there was to be a reception- 
room on the street and a dining-room back. 
The parlors were to be on the second floor, 
and finished in black walnut or parti-colored 
paint. The chambers were to be on the three 
floors above, front and rear, with side rooms 
over the front door. Black walnut was to be 
used everywhere except in the attic, which 
was to be painted and grained to look like 
black walnut. The whole was to be very 


high-studded, and there were to be hand- 
some cornices and elaborate center-pieces 
throughout, except, again, in the attic. 

These ideas he had formed from the inspec- 
tion of many new buildings which he had 
seen going up, and which he had a passion 
for looking into. He was confirmed in his 
ideas by a master-builder who had put up a 
great many houses on the Back Bay as a 
speculation, and who told him that if he 
wanted to have a house in the style, that was 
the way to have it. 

The beginnings of the process by which 
Lapham escaped from the master-builder and 
ended in the hands of an architect are so ob- 
scure that it would be almost impossible to 
trace them. But it all happened, and Lap- 
ham promptly developed his ideas of black- 
walnut finish, high-studding, and cornices. 
The architect was able to conceal the shud- 
der which they must have sent through him. 
He was skillful, as nearly all architects are, 
in playing upon that simple instrument Man. 
He began to touch Colonel Lapham’s stops. 

“ Oh, certainly, have the parlors high-stud- 
ded. But you’ve seen some of those pretty, old- 
fashioned country-houses, haven’t you, where 
the entrance-story is very low-studded ?” 

“ Yes,” Lapham assented. 

“ Well, don’t you think something of that 
kind would have a very nice effect? Have 
the entrance-story low-studded, and your par- 
lors on the next floor as high as you please. 
Put your little reception-room here beside the 
door, and get the whole width of your house 
frontage for a square hall, and an easy low- 
tread staircase running up three sides of it. 
I’m sure Mrs. Lapham would find it much 
pleasanter.” The architect caught toward him 
a scrap of paper lying on the table at which 
they were sitting and sketched his idea. 
“Then have your dining-room behind the 
hall, looking on the water.” 

He glanced at Mrs. Lapham, who said, 
“« Of course,” and the architect went on: 

“That gets you rid of one of those long, 
straight, ugly staircases,”— until that mo- 
ment Lapham had thought a long, straight 
staircase the chief ornament of a house,— 
“and gives you an effect of amplitude and 
space.” 


* Copyright, 1884, by W. D. Howells. All rights reserved. 
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“That’s so!” said Mrs. Lapham. Her 
husband merely made a noise in his throat. 

“ Then, were you thinking of having your 
parlors together, connected by folding doors?” 
asked the architect deferentially. 

“ Yes, of course,” said Lapham. “ They’re 
always so, aint they ?” 

“ Well, nearly,” said the architect. “I was 
wondering how would it do to make one 
large square room at the front, taking the 
whole breadth of the house, and, with this 
hall-space between, have a music-room back 
for the young ladies?” 

Lapham looked helplessly at his wife, whose 
quicker apprehension had followed the archi- 
tect’s pencil with instant sympathy. “First- 
rate!” she cried. 

The Colonel gave way. “I guess that 
would do. It'll be kind of odd, wont it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the architect. 
“ Not so odd, I hope, as the other thing will 
be a few years from now.” He went on to 
plan the rest of the house, and he showed 
himself such a master in regard to all the 
practical details that Mrs. Lapham began to 
feel a motherly affection for the young man, 
and her husband could not deny in his heart 
that the fellow seemed to understand his busi- 
ness. He stopped walking about the room, 
as he had begun to do when the architect and 
Mrs. Lapham entered into the particulars of 
closets, drainage, kitchen arrangements, and 
all that, and came back to the table. “1 pre- 
sume,” he said, “you'll have the drawing- 
room finished in black walnut ? ” 

“ Well, yes,” replied the architect, “if you 
like. But some less expensive wood can be 
made just as effective with paint. Of course 
you can paint black walnut, too.” 

“ Paint it?” gasped the Colonel. 

“ Yes,” said the architect quietly. “ White, 
or a little off white.” 

Lapham dropped the plan he had picked 
up from the table. His wife made a little 
move toward him of consolation or support. 

“Of course,” resumed the architect, “I 
know there has been a great craze for black 
walnut. But it’s an ugly wood; and for a 
drawing-room there is really nothing like white 
paint. We should want to introduce a little 
gold here and there. Perhaps we might run a 
painted frieze round under the cornice — gar- 
lands of roses on a gold ground; it would tell 
wonderfully in a white room.” 

The Colonel returned less courageously to 
the charge. “I presume you'll want Eastlake 
mantel-shelves and tiles?” He meant this 
for a sarcastic thrust at a prevailing foible 
of the profession. 

“ Well, no,” gently answered the architect. 
“T was thinking perhaps a white marble 
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chimney-piece, treated in the refined Empire 
style, would be the thing for that room.” 

“White marble!” exclaimed the Colonel. 
“1 thought that had gone out long ago.” 

“ Really beautiful things can’t go out. They 
may disappear for a little while, but they 
must come back. It’s only the ugly things 
that stay out after they’ve had their day.” 

Lapham could only venture very modestly, 
“ Hard-wood floors ?” 

“In the music-room, of course,” consented 
the architect. 

“And in the drawing-room ?” 

“Carpet. Some sort of moquette, I should 
say. But I should prefer to consult Mrs. Lap- 
ham’s taste in that matter.” 

“And in the other rooms?” 

“ Oh, carpets, of course.” 

“And what about the stairs ?” 

“Carpet. And I should have the rail and 
banisters white — banisters turned or twisted.” 

The Colonel said under his breath, “ Well, 
I’m dumned!” but he gave no utterance to 
his astonishment in the architect’s presence. 
When he went at last,—the session did not 
end till eleven o’clock,— Lapham said, “ Well, 
Pert, I guess that fellow’s fifty years behind, 
or ten years ahead. I wonder what the Ong- 
peer style is?” 

“T don’t know. I hated to ask. But he 
seemed to understand what he was talking 
about. I declare, he knows what a woman 
wants in a house better than she does herself.” 

“And a man’s simply nowhere in com- 
parison,” said Lapham. But he respected a 
fellow who could beat him at every point, and 
have a reason ready, as this architect had; 
and when he recovered from the daze into 
which the complete upheaval of all his pre- 
conceived notions had left him, he was in a 
fit state to swear by the architect. It seemed 
to him that he had discovered the fellow (as 
he always called him) and owned him now, 
and the fellow did nothing to disturb this im- 
pression. He entered into that brief but in- 
tense intimacy with the Laphams which the 
sympathetic architect holds with his clients. 
He was privy to all their differences of opin- 
ion and all their disputes about the house. 
He knew just where to insist upon his own 
ideas, and where to yield. He was really 
building several other houses, but he gave the 
Laphams the impression that he was doing 
none but theirs. 

The work was not begun till the frost was 
thoroughly out of the ground, which that year 
was not before the end of April.’ Even then 
it did not proceed very rapidly. Lapham said 
they might as well take their time to it; if 
they got the walls up and the thing closed in 
before the snow flew, they could be working 
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at it all winter. It was found necessary to dig 
for the kitchen; at that point the original salt 
marsh lay near the surface, and before they 
began to put in the piles for the foundation 
they had to pump. The neighborhood smelt 
like the hold of a ship after a three years’ 
voyage. People who had cast their fortunes 
with the New Land went by professing not to 
notice it; people who still “hung on to the 
Hill” put their handkerchiefs to their noses, 
and told each other the old terrible stories of 
the material used in filling up the Back Bay. 

Nothing gave Lapham so much satisfaction 
in the whole construction of his house as the 
pile-driving. When this began, early in the sum- 
mer, he took Mrs. Lapham every day in his 
buggy and drove round to look at it ; stopping 
the mare in front of the lot, and watching the 
operation with even keener interest than the 
little loafing Irish boys who superintended it 
in force. It pleased him to hear the portable 
engine chuckle out a hundred thin whiffs of 
steam, in carrying the big iron weight to the 
top of the framework above the pile, then 
seem to hesitate, and cough once or twice in 
pressing the weight against the detaching ap- 
paratus. There was a moment in which the 
weight had the effect of poising before it fell; 
then it dropped with a mighty whack on the 
iron-bound head of the pile and drove it a foot 
into the earth. 


“ By gracious!” he would say, “ there aint 
anything like that in “Ais world for dusiness, 


Persis !” 

Mrs. Lapham suffered him to enjoy the 
sight twenty or thirty times before she said, 
“ Well, now drive on, Si.” 

By the time the foundation was in and the 
brick walls had begun to go up, there were 
so few people left in the neighborhood that 
she might indulge with impunity her husband’s 
passion for having her clamber over the floor- 
timbers and the skeleton staircases with him. 
Many of the householders had boarded up 
their front doors before the buds had begun 
to swell and the assessor to appear in early 
May ; others had followed soon; and Mrs. 
Lapham was as safe from remark as if she 
had been in the depth of the country. Ordi- 
narily she and her girls left town early in July, 
going to one of the hotels at Nantasket, 
where it was convenient for the Colonel to 
get to and from his business by the boat. 
But this summer they were all lingering a few 
weeks later, under the novel fascination of 
the new house, as they called it, as if there 
were no other in the world. 

Lapham drove there with his wife after 
he had set Bartley Hubbard down at the 
“ Events ” office, but on this day something 
happened that interfered with the solid pleas- 
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ure they usually took in going over the house. 
As the Colonel turned from casting anchor at 
the mare’s head with the hitching-weight, 
after helping his wife to alight, he encoun- 
tered a man to whom he could not help speak- 
ing, though the man seemed to share his 
hesitation if not his reluctance at the neces- 
sity. He was a tallish, thin man, with a dust- 
colored face, and a dead, clerical air, which 
somehow suggested at once feebleness and 
tenacity. 

Mrs. Lapham held out her hand to him. 

“Why, Mr. Rogers!” she exclaimed, and 
then, turning toward her husband, seemed to 
refer the two men to each other. They shook 
hands, but Lapham did not speak. “I didn’t 
know you were in Boston,” pursued Mrs, 
Lapham. “Is Mrs. Rogers with you?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Rogers, with a voice which 
had the flat, succinct sound of two pieces of 
wood clapped together. “ Mrs. Rogers is still 
in Chicago.” 

A little silence followed, and then Mrs. 
Lapham said : 

“‘T presume you are quite settled out there.” 

“ No; we have left Chicago. Mrs. Rogers 
has merely remained to finish up a little 
packing.” 

“Oh, indeed! Are you coming back to 
Boston ?” 

“IT cannot say as yet. We some think of 
so doing.” 

Lapham turned away and looked up at the 
building. His wife pulled a little at her glove, 
as if embarrassed or even pained. She tried 
to make a diversion. 

“We are building a house,” she said, with 
a meaningless laugh. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Rogers, looking 
up at it. 

Then no one spoke again, and she said, 
helplessly : 

“If you come to Boston, I hope I shall 
see Mrs. Rogers.” 

“ She will be happy to have you call,” said 
Mr. Rogers. 

He touched his hat-brim, and made a bow 
forward rather than in Mrs. Lapham’s di- 
rection. 

She mounted the planking that led into the 
shelter of the bare brick walls, and her hus- 
band slowly followed. When she turned her 
face toward him her cheeks were burning, 
and tears that looked hot stood in her eyes. 

“ You left it all to me!” she cried. “ Why 
couldn’t you speak a word?” 

“ T hadn’t anything to say to him,” replied 
Lapham sullenly. 

They stood awhile, without looking at the 
work which they had come to enjoy, and 
without speaking to each other. 
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“I suppose we might as well go on,” said 
Mrs. Lapham at last, as they returned to the 
buggy. The Colonel drove recklessly toward 
the Milldam. His wife kept her veil down 
and her face turned from him. After a time 
she put her handkerchief up under her veil 
and wiped her eyes, and he set his teeth and 
squared his jaw. 

“T don’t see how he always manages to 
appear just at the moment when he seems to 
have gone fairly out of our lives, and blight 
everything,” she whimpered. 

“T supposed he was dead,” said Lapham. 

“ Oh, don’t say such a thing! It sounds as 
if you wished 1t.” 

“Why do you mind it? What do you let 
him blight everything for?” 

“T can’t help it, and I don’t believe I ever 
shall. I don’t know as his being dead would 
help it any. I can’t ever see him without 
feeling just as I did at first.” 

“T tell you,” said Lapham, “ it was a per- 
fectly square thing. And I wish, once for all, 
you would quit bothering about it. My con- 
science is easy as far as he’s concerned, and 
it always was.” 

“And I can’t look at him without feeling 
as if you’d ruined him, Silas.” 

“Don’t look at him, then,” said her hus- 
band with a scowl. “I want you should rec- 
ollect in the first place, Persis, that I never 
wanted a partner.” 

“If he hadn’t put his money in when he 
did, you’d ’a’ broken down.” 

“Well, he got his money out again, and 
more too,” said the Colonel with a sulky 
weariness. 

“ He didn’t want to take it out.” 

“T gave him his choice: buy out or go out.” 

“You know he couldn’t buy out then, It 
was no choice at all.” 

“It was a business chance.” 


“No; you had better face the truth, Silas. 


It was no chance at all. You crowded him 
out. A man that had saved you! No, you 
had got greedy, Silas. You had made your 
paint your god, and you couldn’t bear to let 
anybody else share in its blessings.” 

“T tell you he was a drag and a brake on 
me from the word go. You say he saved me. 
Well, if I hadn’t got him out he’d ’a’ ruined 
me sooner or later. So it’s an even thing, as 
far forth as that goes.” 

“No, it aint an even thing, and you know 
it, Silas. Oh, if I could only get you once to 
acknowledge that you did wrong about it, 
then I should have some hope. I don’t say 
you meant wrong exactly, but you took an 
advantage. Yes, you took an advantage! 
You had him where he couldn’t help himself, 
and then you wouldn’t show him any mercy.” 
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“ I’m sick of this,” said Lapham. “ If you'll 
‘tend to the house, I'll manage my business 
without your help.” 

“ You were very glad of my help once.” 

“ Weil, I’m tired of it now. Don’t med- 
dle.” 

“I will meddle. When I see you harden- 
ing yourself in a wrong thing, it’s time for 
me to meddle, as you call it, and I will. I 
can’t ever get you to own up the least bit 
about Rogers, and I feel as if it was hurting 
you all the while.” 

“ What do you want I should own up about 
a thing for when I don’t feel wrong? I tell 
you Rogers haint got anything to complain 
of, and that’s what I told you from the start. 
It’s a thing that’s done every day. I was 
loaded up with a partner that didn’t know 
anything, and couldn’t do anything, and I un- 
loaded; that’s all.” 

“You unloaded just at the time when you 
knew that your paint was going to be worth 
about twice what it ever had been; and you 
wanted all the advantage for yourself.” 

“T had a right to it. I made the success.” 

“Yes, you made it with Rogers’s money; 
and when you'd made it you took his share 
of it. I guess you thought of that when you 
saw him, and that’s why you couldn't look 
him in the face.” 

At these words Lapham lost his temper. 

“T guess you don’t want to ride with me 
any more to-day,” he said, turning the mare 
abruptly round. 

“ I’m as ready to go back as what you are,” 
replied his wife. “And don’t you ask me to 
go to that house with you any more. You can 
sell it, for all me. I sha’n’t live in it. There’s 
blood on it.” 


IV. 


Tue silken texture of the marriage tie bears 
a daily strain of wrong and insult to which no 
other human relation can be subjected with- 
out lesion; and sometimes the strength that 
knits society together might appear to the eye 
of faltering faith the curse of those immedi- 
ately bound by it. Two people by no means 
reckless of each other’s rights and feelings, 
but even tender of them for the most part, 
may tear at each other’s heart-strings in this 
sacred bond with perfect impunity; though if 
they were any other two they would not 
speak or look at each other again after the 
outrages they exchange. It 1s certainly a 
curious spectacle, and doubtless it ought to 
convince an observer of the divinity of the in- 
stitution. If the husband and wife are blunt, 
outspoken people like the Laphams, they do 
not weigh their words; if they are more re- 
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fined, they weigh them very carefully, and 
know accurately just how far they will carry, 
and in what most sensitive spot they may be 
planted with most effect. 

Lapham was proud of his wife, and when 
he married her it had been a rise in life for 
him. For a while he stood in awe of his good 
fortune, but this could not last, and he simply 
remained supremely satisfied with it. The girl 
who had taught school with a clear head and 
a strong hand was not afraid of work; she 
encouraged and helped him from the first, and 
bore her full share of the common burden. 
She had health, and she did not worry his 
life out with peevish complaints and vagaries ; 
she had sense and principle, and in their sim- 
ple lot she did what was wise and right. Their 
marriage was hallowed by an early sorrow: 
they lost their boy, and it was years before 
they could look each other in the face and 
speak of him. No one gave up more than they 
when they gave up each other, and Lapham 
went to the war. When he came back and 
began to work, her zeal and courage formed the 
spring of his enterprise. In that affair of the 
partnership she had tried to be his conscience, 
but perhans she would have defended him if 
he had accused himself; it was one of those 
things in this life which seem destined to 
await justice, or at least judgment, in the 
next. As he said, Lapham had dealt fairly by 
his partner in money; he had let Rogers take 
more money out of the business than he put 
into it; he had, as he said, simply forced 
out of it a timid and inefficient participant in 
advantages which he had created. But Lap- 
ham had not created them all. He had 
been dependent at one time on his partner’s 
capital. It was a moment of terrible trial. 
Happy is the man forever after who can choose 
the ideal, the unselfish part in such an exi- 
gency! Lapham could not rise to it. He did 
what he could maintain to be perfectly fair. 
The wrong, if any, seemed to be condoned to 
him, except when from time to time his wife 
brought it up. Then all the question stung and 
burned anew, and had to be reasoned out and 
put away once more. It seemed to have an 
inextinguishable vitality. It slept, but it did 
not die. 

His course did not shake Mrs. Lapham’s 
faith in him. It astonished her at first, and it 
always grieved her that he could not see that 
he was acting solely in his own interest. But 
she found excuses for him, which at times she 
made reproaches. She vaguely perceived that 
his paint was something more than business 
to him; it was a sentiment, almost a passion. 
He could not share its management and its 
profit with another without a measure of self- 
sacrifice far beyond that which he must make 


with something less personal to him. It was 
the poetry of that nature, otherwise so in- 
tensely prosaic; and she understood this, and 
for the most part forbore. She knew him 
good and true and blameless in all his life, 
except for this wrong, if it were a wrong; and 
it was only when her nerves tingled intoler- 
ably with some chance renewal of the pain 
she had suffered that she shared her anguish 
with him in true wifely fashion. 

With those two there was never anything 
like an explicit reconciliation. They simply 
ignored a quarrel; and Mrs. Lapham had 
only to say a few days after at breakfast, “ I 
guess the girls would like to go round with 
you this afternoon, and look at the new 
house,” in order to make her husband grumble 
out as he looked down into his coffee-cup, 
“T guess we better all go, hadn’t we?” 

“ Well, I’ll see,” she said. 

There was not really a great deal to look 
at when Lapham arrived on the ground in 
his four-seated open phaeton. But the walls 
were up, and the studding had already given 
skeleton shape to the interior. The floors 
were roughly boarded over, and the stairways 
were in place, with provisional treads rudely 
laid. They had not begun to lath and plaster 
yet, but the clean, fresh-smell of the mortar 
in the walls mingling with the pungent fra- 
grance of the pine shavings neutralized the 
Venetian odor that drew in over the water. 
It was pleasantly shady there, though for the 
matter of that the heat of the morning had 
all been washed out of the atmosphere by a 
tide of east wind setting in at noon, and the 
thrilling, delicious cool of a Boston summer 
afternoon bathed every nerve. 

The foreman went about with Mrs. Lapham, 
showing her where the doors were to be; but 
Lapham soon tired of this, and having found 
a pine stick of perfect grain, he abandoned 
himself to the pleasure of whittling it in what 
was to be the reception-room, where he sat 
looking out on the street from what was to 
be the bay-window. Here he was presently 
joined by his girls, who, after locating their 
own room on the water side above the music- 
room, had no more wish to enter into details 
than their father. 

“ Come and take a seat in the bay-window, 
ladies,” he called out to them, as they looked 
in at him through the ribs of the wall. He 
jocosely made room for them on the trestle 
on which he sat. 

They came gingerly and vaguely forward, 
as young ladies do when they wish not to 
seem to be going to do a thing they have 
made up their minds to do. When they had 
taken their places on their trestle, they could 
not help laughing with scorn, open and ac- 
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ceptable to their father; and Irene curled her 
chin up, in a little way she had, and said, 
« How ridiculous! ” to her sister. 

“Well, I can tell you what,” said the 
Colonel, in fond enjoyment of their young- 
ladyishness, “ your mother wasn’t ashamed 
to sit with me on a trestle when I called her 
out to look at the first coat of my paint that 
I ever tried on a house.” 

“ Yes; we’ve heard that story,” said-Penel- 
ope, with easy security of her father’s liking 
what she said. “ We were brought up on that 
story.” 

“ Well, it’s a good story,” said her father. 

At that moment a young man came sud- 
denly in range, who began to look up at the 
signs of building as he approached. He 
dropped his eyes in coming abreast of the 
bay-window, where Lapham sat with his girls, 
and then his face lightened, and he took off 
his hat and bowed to Irene. She rose me- 
chanically from the trestle, and her face light- 
ened too. She was a very pretty figure of a 
girl, after our fashion of girls, round and slim 
and flexible, and her face was admirably 
regular. But her great beauty — and it was 
very great — was in her coloring. This was 
of an effect for which there is no word but 
delicious, as we use it of fruit or flowers. She 
had red hair, like her father in his earlier 
days, and the tints of her cheeks and temples 
were such as suggested May-flowers and 
apple-blossoms and peaches. Instead of the 
gray that often dulls this complexion, her 
eyes were of a blue at once intense and ten- 
der, and they seemed to burn on what they 
looked at with a soft, lambent flame. It was 
well understood by her sister and mother that 
her eyes always expressed a great deal more 
than Irene ever thought or felt; but this is 
not saying that she was not a very sensible 
girl and very honest. 

The young man faltered perceptibly, and 
Irene came a little forward, and then there 
gushed from them both a smiling exchange 
of greeting, of which the sum was that he 
supposed she was out of town, and that she 
had not known that he had got back. A pause 
ensued, and flushing again in her uncertainty as 
to whether she ought or ought not to do it, she 
said, “ My father, Mr. Corey; and my sister.” 

The young man took off his hat again, 
showing his shapely head, with a line of whole- 
some sunburn ceasing where the recently and 
closely clipped hair began. He was dressed in 
a fine summer check, with a blue white-dotted 
neckerchief, and he had a white hat, in which 
he looked very well when he put it back on 
his head. His whole dress seemed very fresh 
and new, and, in fact, he had cast aside his 
Texan habiliments only the day before. 
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“ How do you do, sir?” said the Colonel, 
stepping to the window, and reaching out of 
it the hand which the young man advanced 
to take. “ Wont you come in? We're at home 
here. House I’m building.” 

“Oh, indeed?” returned the young man; 
and he came promptly up the steps, and 
through its ribs into the reception-room. 

“ Have a trestle ?” asked the Colonel, while 
the girls exchanged little shocks of terror and 
amusement at the eyes. 

“ Thank you,” said the young man, simply, 
and sat down. 

“ Mrs. Lapham is upstairs interviewing the 
carpenter, but she’ll be down in < minute.” 

“I hope she’s quite well,” said Corey. “I 
supposed —I was afraid she might be out of 
town.” 

“ Well, we are off to Nantasket next week. 
The house kept us in town pretty late.” 

“It must be very exciting, building a house,” 
said Corey to the elder sister. 

“ Yes, it is,” she assented, loyally refusing 
in Irene’s interest the opportunity of saying 
anything more. 

Corey turned to the latter. 
you've all helped to plan it?” 

“Oh, no; the architect and mamma did 
that.” 

“ But they allowed the rest of us to agree, 
when we were good,” said Penelope. 

Corey looked at her, and saw that she was 
shorter than her sister, and had a dark com- 
plexion. 

“ It’s very exciting,” said Irene. 

“ Come up,” said the Colonel, rising, “ and 
look round if you'd like to.” 

“T should like to, very much,” said the 
young man. 

He helped the young ladies over crevasses 
of carpentry and along narrow paths of plank- 
ing, on which they had made their way unas- 
sisted before. The elder sister left the younger 
to profit solely by these offices as much as 
possible. She walked between them and her 
father, who went before, lecturing on each 
apartment and taking the credit of the whole 
affair more and more as he talked on. 

“There!” he said, “ we're going to throw 
out a bay-window here, so as get the water 
all the way up and down. This is my girls’ 
room,” he added, looking proudly at them 
both. 

It seemed terribly intimate. Irene blushed 
deeply and turned her head away. 

But the young man took it all, apparently, 
as simply as their father. “ What a lovely 
lookout,” he said. The Back Bay spread its 
glassy sheet before them, empty but for a few 
smaller boats and a large schooner, with her 
sails close-reefed and dripping like snow 


“T suppose 
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from her yards, which a tug was rapidly 
towing toward Cambridge. The carpentry of 
that city, embanked and embowered in foliage, 
shared the picturesqueness of Charlestown in 
the distance. 

“Yes,” said Lapham, “I go in for using 
the best rooms in your house yourself. If 
people come to stay with you, they can put 
up with the second best. Though we don’t 
intend to have any second best. There aint 
going to be an unpleasant room in the whole 
house, from top to bottom.” 

“Oh, I wish papa wouldn’t brag so!” 
breathed Irene to her sister, where they stood 
a little apart looking away together. 

The Colonel went on. “ No, sir,” he swelled 
out, “I have gone in for making a regular 
job of it. I’ve got the best architect in Boston, 
and I’m building a house to suit myself. And 
if money can do it, I guess I’m going to be 
suited.” 

“Tt seems very delightful,” said Corey, 
“ and very original.” 

“Ves, sir. That fellow hadn’t talked five 
minutes before I saw that he knew what he 
was about every time.” 

“T wish mamma would come!” breathed 
Irene again. “I shall certainly go through 
the floor if papa says anything more.” 

“‘ They are making a great many very pretty 
houses nowadays,” said the young man. “It’s 
very different from the old-fashioned building.” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, with a large tol- 
eration of tone and a deep breath that ex- 
panded his ample chest, “ we spend more on 
our houses nowadays. I started out to build 
a forty-thousand-dollar house. Well, sir! that 
fellow has got me in for more than sixty thou- 
sand already, and I doubt if I get out of it much 
under a hundred. You can’t have a nice house 
for nothing. It’s just like ordering a picture 
of a painter. You pay him enough, and he 
can afford to paint you a first-class picture; 
and if you don’t, he can’t. That's all there is 
of it. Why, they tell me that A. T..Stewart 
gave one of those French fellows sixty thou- 
sand dollars for a little seven-by-nine picture 
the other day. Yes, sir, give an architect 
money enough and he'll give you a nice 
house, every time.” 

“I’ve heard that they’re sharp at getting 
money to realize their ideas,” assented the 
young man with a laugh. 

“Well, I should say so!” exclaimed the 
Colonel. “ They come to you with an im- 
provement that you can’t resist. It has good 
looks and common sense and everything in 
its favor, and it’s like throwing money away 
to refuse. And they always manage to get 
you when your wife is around, and then you’re 
helpless.” 
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The Colonel himself set the example of 
laughing at this joke, and the young man 
joined him less obstreperously. The girls 
turned, and he said: “1 don’t think I ever 
saw this view to better advantage. It’s sur- 
prising how well the Memorial Hall and the 
Cambridge spires work up, over there. And 
the sunsets must be magnificent.” 

Lapham did not wait for them to reply. 

“Yes, sir, it’s about the sightliest view I 
know of. I always did like the water side of 
Beacon. Long before I owned property here, 
or ever expected to, m’wife and I used to ride 
down this way, and stop the buggy to get 
this view over the water. When people talk 
to me about the Hill, I can understand ’em. 
It’s snug, and it’s old-fashioned, and it’s 
where they’ve always lived. But when they 
talk about Commonwealth Avenue, I don’t 
know what they mean. It don’t hold a can- 
dle to the water side of Beacon. You've got 
just as much wind over there, and you’ve got 
just as much dust, and all the view you’ve 
got is the view across the street. No, sir! 
When you come to the Back Bay at all, give 
me the water side of Beacon.” 

“Oh, I think you're quite right,” said the 
young man. “ The view here is everything.” 

Irene looked “ I wonder what papa is go- 
ing to say next!” at her sister, when their 
mother’s voice was heard overhead, approach- 
ing the opening in the floor where the stairs 
were to be; and she presently appeared, with 
one substantial foot a long way ahead, 
She was followed by the carpenter, with his 
rule sticking out of his overalls pocket, and 
she was still talking to him about some 
measurements they had been taking, when 
they reached the bottom, so that Irene had to 
say, “ Mamma, Mr. Corey,” before Mrs. Lap- 
ham was aware of him. 

He came forward with as much grace and 
speed as the uncertain footing would allow, 
and Mrs. Lapham gave him a stout squeeze 
of her comfortable hand. 

“ Why, Mr. Corey! 
back ?” 

“ Yesterday. It hardly seems as if I Aad 
got back. I didn’t expect to find you in a 
new house.” 

“ Well, you are our first caller. I presume 
you wont expect I should make excuses for 
the state you find it in. Has the Colonel been 
doing the honors ?” 

“Oh, yes. And I’ve seen more of your 
house than I ever shall again, I suppose.” 

“Well, I hope not,” said Lapham, 
“ There'll be several chances to see us in the 
old one yet, before we leave.” 

He probably thought this a neat, off-hand 
way of making the invitation, for he looked 
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at his womankind as if he might expect their 
admiration. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed!” said his wife. “We 
shall be very glad to see Mr. Corey, any 
time.” 

“ Thank you; I shall be glad to come.” 

He and the Colonel went before, and helped 
the ladies down the difficult descent. Irene 
seemed less sure-footed than the others ; she 
clung tothe young man’s hand an imperceptible 
moment longer than need be, or else he de- 
tained her. He found opportunity of saying, 
“It’s so pleasant seeing you again,” adding, 
“ All of you.” 

“ Thank you,” said the girl. “ They must 
all be glad to have you at home again.” 

Corey laughed. 

“ Well, I suppose they would be, if they were 
at home to have me. But the fact is, there’s 
nobody in the house but my father and myself, 
and I’m only on my way to Bar Harbor.” 

“Oh! Are they there?” 

“Yes; it seems to be the only place where 
my mother can get just the combination of 
sea and mountain air that she wants.” 

“ We go to Nantasket —it’s convenient for 
papa; and I don’t believe we shall go any- 
where else this summer, mamma’s so taken 
up with building. We do nothing but talk 
house ; and Pen says we eat and sleep house. 
She says it would bea sort of relief to go and 
live in tents for a while.” 

“ She seems to have a good deal of humor,” 
the young man ventured, upon the slender 
evidence. 

The others had gone to the back of the 
house a moment, to look at some suggested 
change. Irene and Corey were left standing 
in the doorway. A lovely light of happiness 
played over her face and etherealized its de- 
licious beauty. She had some ado to keep 
herself from smiling outright, and the effort 
deepened the dimples in her cheeks; she 
trembled a little, and the pendants shook in 
the tips of her pretty ears. 

The others came back directly, and they 
all descended the front steps together. The 
Colonel was about to renew his invitation, 
but he caught his wife’s eye, and, without be- 
ing able to interpret its warning exactly, was 
able to arrest himself, and went about gather- 
ing up the hitching-weight, while the young 
man handed the ladies into the phaeton. Then 
he lifted his hat, and the ladies all bowed, 
and the Laphams drove off, Irene’s blue rib- 
bons fluttering backward from her hat, as if 
they were her clinging thoughts. 

“So that’s young Corey, is it?” said the 
Colonel, letting the stately stepping, tall coupé 
horse make his way homeward at will with 
the phaeton. “Well, he aint a bad-looking 
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fellow, and he’s got a good, fair and square, 
honest eye. But I don’t see how a fellow 
like that, that’s had every advantage in this 
world, can hang round home and let his 
father support him. Seems to me, if I had 
his health and his education, I should want 
to strike out and do something for myself.” 

The girls on the back seat had hold of each 
other’s hands, and they exchanged electrical 
pressures at the different points their father 
made. 

“T presume,” said Mrs. Lapham, “ that he 
was down in Texas looking after something.” 

“He’s come back without finding it, I 

ess.” 

“ Well, if his father has the money to sup- 
port him, and don’t complain of the burden, 
I don’t see why we should.” 

“ Oh, I know it’s none of my business ; but 
I don’t like the principle. I like to see a man 
act like a man. I don’t like to see him taken 
care of like a young lady. Now, I suppose 
that fellow belongs to two or three clubs, and 
hangs around ’em all day, lookin’ out the 
window,—I’ve seen *’em,— instead of tryin’ 
to hunt up something to do for an honest 
livin’.” 

“If I was a young man,” Penelope struck 
in, “ I would belong to twenty clubs, if I could 
find them, and I would hang around them all, 
and look out the window till I dropped.” 

“ Oh, you would, would you?” demanded 
her father, delighted with her defiance, and 
twisting his fat head around over his shoulder 
to look at her. “ Well, you wouldn’t do it on 
my money, if you were a son of mine, young 
lady.” 

a Oh, you wait and see,” retorted the girl. 

This made them all laugh. But the Colonel 
recurred seriously to the subject that night, 
as he was winding up his watch preparatory 
to putting it under his pillow. 

“T could make a man of that fellow, if I 
had him in the business with me. There’s 
stuff in him. But I spoke up the way I did 
because I didn’t choose Irene should think I 
would stand any kind of a loafer ’round — 
I don’t care who he is, or how well educated 
or brought up. And I guess, from the way 
Pen spoke up, that "Rene saw what I was 
driving at.” 

The girl, apparently, was less anxious about 
her father’s ideas and principles than about 
the impression which he had made upon the 
young man. She had talked it over and over 
with her sister before they went to bed, and 
she asked in despair, as she stood looking at 
Penelope brushing out her hair before the glass, 

“Do you suppose he’ll think papa always 
talks in that bragging way ?” 

“He'll be right if he does,” answered her 
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sister. “ It’s the way father always does talk. 
You never noticed it so much, that’s all. 
And I guess if he can’t make allowance for 
father’s bragging, he'll be a little too good. 
J enjoyed hearing the Colonel go on.” 

“T know you did,” returned Irene in dis- 
tress. Then she sighed. “ Didn’t you think 
he looked very nice?” 

“Who? The Colonel?” Penelope had 
caught up the habit of calling her father so 
from her mother, and she used his title in all 
her jocose and perverse moods. 

“You know very well I don’t mean papa,” 
pouted Irene. 

“Oh! Mr. Corey! Why didn’t you say Mr. 
Corey if you meant Mr, Corey? If I meant 
Mr. Corey, I should say Mr. Corey. It isn’t 
swearing! Corey, Corey, Co 5 

Her sister clapped her hand over her mouth. 
“Will you Aush, you wretched thing?” she 
whimpered. “ The whole house can hear you.” 

“Oh, yes, they can hear me all over the 
square. Well, I think he looked well enough 
for a plain youth, who hadn’t taken his hair 
out of curl-papers for some time.” 

_ “Tt was clipped pretty close,” Irene ad- 
mitted ; and they both laughed at the drab 
effect of Mr. Corey’s skull, as they remem- 
bered it. “ Did you like his nose?” asked 
Irene, timorously. 

“Ah, now you're coming to something,” 
said Penelope. “I don’t know whether, if I 
had so much of a nose, I should want it all 
Roman.” 

“TI don’t see how you can expect to have 
a nose part one kind and part another,” 
argued Irene. 

“Oh, 7 do. Look at mine!” She turned 
aside her face, so as to get a three-quarters 
view of her nose in the glass, and crossing 
her hands, with the brush in one of them, 
before her, regarded it judicially. “ Now, 
my nose started Grecian, but changed its 
mind before it got over the bridge, and con- 
cluded to be snub the rest of the way.” 

“ You've got a very pretty nose, Pen,” said 
Irene, joining in the contemplation of its 
reflex in the glass. 

“ Don’t say that in hopes of getting me to 
compliment Ais, Mrs.”"—she stopped, and 
then added deliberately —*C.!” 

Irene also had her hair-brush in her hand, 
and now she sprang at her sister and beat 
her very softly on the shoulder with the flat 
of it. “ You mean thing!” she cried, between 
her shut teeth, blushing hotly. 

“ Well, D., then,” said Penelope. “ You've 
nothing to say against D.? Though I think 
C. is just as nice an initial.” 

“Oh!” cried the younger, for all expres- 
sion of unspeakable things. 





“T think he has very good eyes,” admitted 
Penelope. 

“ Oh, he Aas / And didn’t you like the way 
his sack-coat set? So close to him, and yet 
free — kind of peeling away at the lapels ?” 

“Yes, I should say he was a young man 
of great judgment. He knows how to choose 
his tailor.” 

Irene sat down on the edge of a chair. “ It 
was so nice of you, Pen, to come in, that way, 
about clubs.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean anything by it except 
opposition,” said Penelope. “ I couldn’t have 
father swelling on so, without saying some- 
thing.” 

“ How he did swell!” sighed Irene. “ Wasn't 
it a relief to have mamma come down, even 
if she did seem to be all stocking at first ?” 

The girls broke into a wild giggle and hid 
their faces in each other’s necks. “ I thought 
I should die,” said Irene. 

“*Tt’s just like ordering a painting,’” said 
Penelope, recalling her father’s talk, with an 
effect of dreamy absent-mindedness. “*‘ You 
give the painter money enough, and he can 
afford to paint you a first-class picture. Give 
an architect money enough, and he'll give 
you a first-class house, every time.’”’ 

“Oh, wasn’t it awful!” moaned her sister. 
“ No one would ever have supposed that he 
had fought the very idea of an architect for 
weeks, before he gave in.” 

Penelope went on. “‘I always did like 
the water side of Beacon—long before I 
owned property there. When you come to 
the Back Bay at all, give me the water side 
of Beacon.’” 

“Ow-w-w-w!” shrieked Irene. “Do stop!” 

The door of their mother’s chamber opened 
below, and the voice of the real Colonel called, 
“ What are you doing up there, girls? Why 
don’t you go to bed?” 

This extorted nervous shrieks from both of 
them. The Colonel heard a sound of scurry- 
ing feet, whisking drapery, and slamming 
doors. Then he heard one of the doors opened 
again, and Penelope said, “ I was only repeat- 
ing something you said when you talked to 
Mr. Corey.” 

“ Very well, now,” answered the Colonel. 
“You postpone the rest of it till to-morrow 
at breakfast, and see that you’re up in time 
to let me hear it.” 


»” 


Vv. 


At the same moment young Corey let 
himself in at his own door with his latch-key, 
and went to the library, where he found his 
father turning the last leaves of a story in the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” He wasa white- 
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mustached old gentleman, who had never 
been able to abandon his fince-nez for the 
superior comfort of spectacles, even in the 
privacy of his own library. He knocked the 

lasses off as his son came in, and looked up 
at him with lazy fondness, rubbing the two 
red marks that they always leave on the side 
of the nose. 

“ Tom,” he said, “ where did you get such 
good clothes ?” 

“ I stopped over a day in New York,” re- 
plied the son, finding himself a chair. “ I’m 
glad you like them.” 

« Yes, I always do like your clothes, Tom,” 
returned the father thoughtfully, swinging his 
glasses. “ But I don’t see how you can afford 
‘em. J can’t.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the son, who dropped the 
sir into his speech with his father, now and 
then, in an old-fashioned way that was rather 
charming, “you see I have an indulgent 
parent.” 

“Smoke ?” suggested the father, pushing 
toward his son a box of cigarettes, from which 
he had taken one. 

“No, thank you,” said the son. “I’ve 
dropped that.” 

“Ah, is that so?” The father began to 
feel about on the table for matches, in the 
purblind fashion of elderly men. His son rose, 
lighted one, and handed it to him. “ Well, 
—oh, thank you, Tom!—I believe some 
statisticians prove that if you will give up 
smoking you can dress very well on the money 
your tobacco costs, even if you haven’t got 
an indulgent parent. But I’m too old to try. 
Though, I confess, I should rather like the 
clothes. Whom did you find at the club?” 

“There were a lot of fellows there,” said 
young Corey, watching the accomplished fu- 
migation of his father in an absent way. 

“It’s astonishing what a hardy breed the 
young club-men are,” observed his father. 
“ All summer through, in weather that sends 
the sturdiest female flying to the sea-shore, 
you find the clubs filled with young men, who 
don’t seem to mind the heat in the least.” 

“ Boston isn’t a bad place, at the worst, in 
summer,” said the son, declining to take up 
the matter in its ironical shape. 

“T dare say it isn’t, compared with Texas,” 
returned the father, smoking tranquilly on. 
“ But I don’t suppose you find many of your 
friends in town outside of the club.” 

“No; you're requested to ring at the rear 
door, all the way down Beacon street and 
up Commonwealth Avcnue. It’s rather a 
blank reception for the returning prodigal.” 

“Ah, the prodigal must take his chance 
if he comes back out of season. But I’m glad 
to have you back, Tom, even as it is, and I 
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hope you’re not going to hurry away. You 
must give your energies a rest.” 

“I’m sure you never had to reproach me 
with abnormal activity,” suggested the son, 
taking his father’s jokes in good part. 

“ No, I don’t know that I have,” admitted 
the elder. “You've always shown a fair 
degree of moderation, after all. What do you 
think of taking up next? I mean after you 
have embraced your mother and sisters at 
Mount Desert. Real estate ? It seems to me 
that it is about time for you to open out as a 
real-estate broker. Or did you ever think of 
matrimony ?” 

“Well, not just in that way, sir,” said the 
young man. “I shouldn't quite like to regard 
it as a career, you know.” 

“No, no. I understand that. And I quite 
agree with you. But you know I’ve always 
contended that the affections could be made 
to combine pleasure and profit. I wouldn’t 
have a man marry for money,— that would be 
rather bad,—but I don’t see why, when it 
comes to falling in love, a man shouldn't fall 
in love with a rich girl as easily as a poor 
one. Some of the rich girls are very nice, and 
I should say that the chances of a quiet life 
with them were rather greater. They've al- 
ways had everything, and they wouldn’t be so 
ambitious and uneasy. Don’t you think so?” 

“It would depend,” said the son, “ upon 
whether a girl’s people had been rich long 
enough to have given her position before she 
married. If they hadn’t, I don’t see how she 
would be any better than a poor girl in that 
respect.” 

“ Yes, there’s sense in that. But the sud- 
denly rich are on a level with any of us now- 
adays. Money buys position at once. I don’t 
say that it isn’t all right. The world generally 
knows what it’s about, and knows how to 
drive a bargain. I dare say it makes the new 
rich pay too much. But there’s no doubt but 
money is to the fore now. It is the romance, 
the poetry of our age. It’s the thing that 
chiefly strikes the imagination. The English- 
men who come here are more curious about 
the great new millionaires than about any one 
else, and they respect them more. It’s all 
very well. I don’t complain of it.” 

“And you would like a rich daughter-in- 
law, quite regardless, then ?” 

“ Oh, not quite so bad as that, Tom,” said 
his father. “A little youth, a little beauty, a 
little good sense and pretty behavior — one 
mustn’t object to those things; and they go 
just as often with money as without it. And 
I suppose I should like her people to be 
rather grammatical.” 

“ It seems to me that you're exacting, sir,” 
said the son. “ How can you expect people 
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who have been strictly devoted to business to 
be grammatical ? Isn’t that rather too much ?” 

“ Perhaps it is. Perhaps you're right. But 
I understood your mother to say that those 
benefactors of hers, whom you met last sum- 
mer, were very passably grammatical.” 

“ The father isn’t.” 

The elder, who had been smoking with his 
profile toward his son, now turned his face full 
upon him. “I didn’t know you had seen him ?” 

“ T hadn’t until to-day,” said young Corey, 
with a little heightening of his color. “ But I 
was walking down street this afternoon, and 
happened to look round at a new house some 
one was putting up, and I saw the whole 
family in the window. It appears that Mr. 
Lapham is building the house.” 

The elder Corey knocked the ash of his 
cigarette into the holder at his elbow. “I am 
more and more convinced, the longer I know 
you, Tom, that we are descended from Giles 
Corey. The gift of holding one’s tongue 
seems to have skipped me, but you have it 
in full force. I can’t say just how you would 
behave under feine forte et dure, but under 
ordinary pressure you are certainly able tokeep 
your own counsel. Why didn’t you mention 
this encounter at dinner? You weren’t asked 
to plead to an accusation of witchcraft.” 

“No, not exactly,” said the young man. 
“ But I didn’t quite see my way to speaking 
of it. We had a good many other things be- 
fore us.” 

“ Yes, that’s true. I suppose you wouldn’t 
have mentioned it now if I hadn’t led up to 
it, would you ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. It was rather on my mind 
to do so. Perhaps it was I who led up to it.” 

His father laughed. “ Perhaps you did, 
Tom; perhaps you did. Your mother would 
have known you were leading up to some- 
thing, but I’ll confess that I didn’t. What 
is it?” 

“ Nothing very definite. But do.you know 
that in spite of his syntax I rather liked 
him ?” 

The father looked keenly at the son; but 
unless the boy’s full confidence was offered, 
Corey was not the man to ask it. “ Well?” 
was all that he said. 

“ T suppose that in a new country one gets 
to looking at people a little out of our tradi- 
tion ; and I dare say that if I hadn’t passed a 
winter in Texas I might have found Colonel 
Lapham rather too much.” 

“ You mean that there are worse things in 
Texas ?” 

“Not that exactly. I mean that I saw it 
wouldn’t be quite fair to test him by our stan- 
dards.” 

“ This comes of the error which I have 
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often deprecated,” said the elder Corey. “ In 
fact I am always saying that the Bostonian 
ought never to leave Boston. Then he knows 
— and then only — that there can de no stan- 
dard but ours. But we are constantly going 
away, and coming back with our convictions 
shaken to their foundations. One man goes 
to England, and returns with the conception 
of a grander social life ; another comes home 
from Germany with the notion of a more 
searching intellectual activity; a fellow just 
back from Paris has the absurdest ideas of art 
and literature ; and you revert to us from the 
cowboys of Texas, and tell us to our faces 
that we ought to try Papa Lapham by a jury 
of his peers. It ought to be stopped — it ought, 
really. The Bostonian who leaves Boston 
ought to be condemned to perpetual exile.” 

The son suffered the father to reach his 
climax with smiling patience. When he asked 
finally, “ What are the characteristics of Papa 
Lapham that place him beyond our jurisdic- 
tion?” the younger Corey crossed his long 
legs, and leaned forward to take one of his 
knées between his hands. 

“ Well, sir, he bragged, rather.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that bragging should 
exempt him from the ordinary processes. I’ve 
heard other people brag in Boston.” 

“ Ah, not just in that personal way — not 
about money.” 

“ No, that was certainly different.” 

“ T don’t mean,” said the young fellow, with 
the scrupulosity which people could not help 
observing and liking in him, “that it was 
more than an indirect expression of satisfac- 
tion in the ability to spend.” 

“No. I should be glad to express some- 
thing of the kind myself, if the facts would 
justify me.” 

The son smiled tolerantly again. “ But if 
he was enjoying his money in that way, I 
didn’t see why he shouldn’t show his pleasure 
in it. It might have been vulgar, but it wasn’t 
sordid. And I don’t know that it was vulgar. 
Perhaps his successful strokes of business 
were the romance of his life “ 

The father interrupted with a laugh. “The 
girl must be uncommonly pretty. What did 
she seem to think of her father’s brag ?” 

“There were two of them,” answered the 
son evasively. 

“Oh, two! And is the sister pretty, too?” 

“ Not pretty, but rather interesting. She is 
like her mother.” 

“Then the pretty one isn’t the father’s 
pet?” 

“TI can’t say, sir. I don’t believe,” added 
the young fellow, “that I can make you see 
Colonel Lapham just as I did. He struck me 
as very simple-hearted and rather wholesome. 
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Of course he could be tiresome; we all can; 
and I suppose his range of ideas is limited. 
But he is a force, and not a bad one. If he 
hasn’t got over being surprised at the effect 
of rubbing his lamp . 

“Oh, one could make out a case. I sup- 
pose you know what you are about, Tom. 
But remember that we are Essex County 
people, and that in savor we are just a little 
beyond the salt of the earth. I will tell you 
plainly that I don’t like the notion of a man 
who has rivaled the hues of nature in her 
wildest haunts with the tints of his mineral 
paint; but I don’t say there are not worse 
men. He isn’t to my taste, though he might 
be ever so much to my conscience.” 

“T suppose,” said the son, “that there is 
nothing really to be ashamed of in mineral 
paint. People go into all sorts of things.” 

His father took his cigarette from his mouth 
and once more looked his son full in the face. 
“ Oh, is that it?” 

“ It has crossed my mind,” admitted the son. 
“T must do something. I’ve wasted time and 
money enough. I’ve seen much younger men 
allthrough the West and Southwest taking care 
of themselves. I don’t think I was particularly 
fit for anything out there, but I am ashamed to 
come back and live upon you, sir.” 

His father shook his head with an ironical 
sigh. “Ah, we shall never have a real aris- 
tocracy while this plebeian reluctance to live 
upon a parent or a wife continues the animat- 
ing spirit of our youth. It strikes at the root 
of the whole feudal system. I really think 
you owe me an apology, Tom. I supposed 
you wished to marry the girl’s money, and 
here you are, basely seeking to go into busi- 
ness with her father.” 

Young Corey laughed again like a son who 
perceives that his father is a little antiquated, 
but keeps a filial faith in his wit. “I don’t 
know that it’s quite so bad as that; but the 
thing had certainly crossed my mind. I don’t 
know how it’s to be approached, and I don’t 
know that it’s at all possible. But I confess 
that I ‘took to’ Colonel Lapham from the 
moment I saw him. He looked as if he ‘meant 
business,’ and I mean business too.” 

The father smoked thoughtfully. “Of 
course people do go into all sorts of things, 
as you say, and I don’t know that one thing 
is more ignoble than another, if it’s decent, 
and large enough. In my time you would 
have gone into the China trade or the India 
trade—though / didn’t; and a little later 
cotton would have been -our manifest destiny 
— though it wasn’t mine; but now a man may 
do almost anything. The real-estate business 
is pretty full. Yes, if you have a deep inward 
vocation for it, I don’t see why mineral paint 
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shouldn’t do. I fancy it’s easy enough ap- 
proaching the matter. We will invite Papa 
Lapham to dinner, and talk it over with him.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that would be exactly 
the way, sir,” said the son, smiling at his 
father’s patrician unworldliness. 

“No? Why not?” 

“I’m afraid it would be a bad start. I don’t 
think it would strike him as business-like.” 

“TI don’t see why he should be punctilious, 
if we're not.” 

“Ah, we might say that if he were making 
the advances.” 

“ Well, perhaps you are right, Tom. What 
is your idea?” 

“T haven’t a very clear one. It seems to 
me I ought to get some business friend of 
ours, whose judgment he would respect, to 
speak a good word for me.” 

“ Give you a character?” 

“Yes. And of course I must go to Colonel 
Lapham. My notion would be to inquire 
pretty thoroughly about him, and then, if I 
liked the look of things, to go right down to 
Republic street and let him see what he could 
do with me, if anything.” 

“That sounds tremendously practical to 
me, Tom, though it may be just the wrong 
way. When are you going down to Mount 
Desert ?” 

“ To-morrow, I think, sir,” said the young 
man. “I shall turn it over in my mind while 
I’m off.” 

The father rose, showing something more 
than his son’s height, with a very slight stoop, 
which the son’s figure had not. “ Well,” he 
said, whimsically, “I admire your spirit, and 
I don’t deny that it is justified by necessity. 
It’s a consolation to think that while I’ve been 
spending and enjoying, I have been prepar- 
ing the noblest future for you—a future of 
industry and self-reliance. You never could 
draw, but this scheme of going into the min- 
eral-paint business shows that you have in- 
herited something of my feeling for color.” 

The son laughed once more, and waiting 
till his father was well on his way upstairs, 
turned out the gas and then hurried after him 
and preceded him into his chamber. He 
glanced over it, to see that everything was 
there, to his father’s hand. Then he said, 
“ Good-night, sir,” and the elder responded, 
“ Good-night, my son,” and the son went to 
his own room. 

Over the mantel in the elder Corey’s room 
hung a portrait which he had painted of his 
own father, and now he stood a moment and 
looked at this as if struck by something novel 
in it. The resemblance between his son and 
the old India merchant, who had followed 
the trade from Salem to Boston when the 
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larger city drew it away from the smaller, 
must have been what struck him. Grand- 
father and grandson had both the Roman 
nose which appears to have flourished chiefly 
at the formative period of the republic, and 
which occurs more rarely in the descendants 
of the conscript fathers, though it still charac- 
terizes the profiles of a good many Boston 
ladies. Bromfield Corey had not inherited it, 
and he had made his straight nose his defense 
when the old merchant accused him of a want 
of energy. He said, “ What could a man do 
whose unnatural father had left his own nose 
away from him?” This amused but did not 
satisfy the merchant. “You must do some- 
thing,” he said; “and it’s for you to choose. 
If you don’t like the India trade, go into 
something else. Or, take up law or medi- 
cine. No Corey yet ever proposed to do 
nothing.” “Ah, then, it’s quite time one of 
us made a beginning,” urged the man who 
was then young, and who was now old, look- 
ing into the somewhat fierce eyes of his 
father’s portrait. He had inherited as little 
of the fierceness as of the nose, and there was 
nothing predatory in his son either, though 
the aquiline beak had come down to him in 
such force. Bromfield Corey liked his son 
Tom for the gentleness which tempered his 
energy. 

“ Well, let us compromise,” he seemed to 
“T will 
travel.” “Travel? How long?” the keen 
eyes demanded. “Oh, indefinitely. I wont 
be hard with you, father.” He could see the 
eyes soften, and the smile of yielding come 
over his father’s face; the merchant could 
not resist a son who was so much like his dead 
mother. There was some vague understand- 
ing between them that Bromfield Corey was 
to come back and go into businéss after a 
time, but he never did so. He traveled 
about over Europe, and traveled handsomely, 
frequenting good society everywhere, and get- 
ting himself presented at several courts, at a 
period when it was a distinction todoso. He 
had always sketched, and with his father’s leave 
he fixed himself at Rome, where he remained 
studying art and rounding the being inherited 
from his Yankee progenitors, till there was 
very little left of the ancestral angularities. Af- 
ter ten years he came home and painted that 
portrait of his father. It was very good, if a lit- 
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tle amateurish, and he might have made him- 
self a name as a painter of portraits if he had 
not had so much money. But he had plenty of 
money, though by this time he was married 
and beginning to have a family. It was ab- 
surd for him to paint portraits for pay, and 
ridiculous to paint them for nothing; so he 
did not paint them at all. He continued a 
dilettante, never quite abandoning his art, 
but working at it fitfully, and talking more 
about it than working at it. He had his 
theory of Titian’s method; and now and then 
a Bostonian insisted upon buying a picture of 
him. After a while he hung it more and more 
inconspicuously, and said apologetically, “Oh, 
yes! that’s one of Bromfield Corey’s things. 
It has nice qualities, but it’s amateurish.” 

In process of time the money seemed less 
abundant. There were ‘shrinkages of one 
kind and another, and living had grown much 
more expensive and luxurious. For many 
years he talked about going back to Rome, 
but he never went, and his children grew up in 
the usual way. Before he knew it his son 
had him out to his class-day spread at Har- 
vard, and then he had his son on his hands. 
The son made various unsuccessful provisions 
for himself, and still continued upon his 
father’s hands, to their common dissatisfac- 
tion, though it was chiefly the younger who 
repined. Hehad the Roman nose and the 
energy without the opportunity, and at one 
of the reversions his father said to him, “ You 
ought not to have that nose, Tom; then you 
would do very well. You would go and 
travel, as I did.” 


LapHamM and his wife lay awake talking 
after he had quelled the disturbance in his 
daughters’ room overhead; and their talk 
was not altogether of the new house. 

“T tell you,” he said, “ if I had that fellow 
in the business with me I would make a man 
of him.” 

“ Well, Silas Lapham,” returned his wife, 
“I do believe you’ve got mineral paint 
on the brain. Do you suppose a fellow like 
young Corey, brought up the way he’s been, 
would touch mineral paint with a ten-foot 
pole ?” 

“Why not?” haughtily asked the Colonel. 

“ Well, if you don’t know already, there’s 
no use trying to tell you.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


DETAILS OF 
THE MAIN LINE. 


In arranging the details of house-drainage 
the main line is always first to be consid- 
ered. It begins at the sewer, or flush-tank, 
or —in barbarous instances —at the cess-pool; 
passes through the house by such a course as 
may be indicated by a judicious compromise 
between directness and convenience, past the 
location of the highest fixture that is to dis- 
charge into it; then it passes out through the 
roof for free ventilation. 

TRAPS ON MAIN DRAINS. 

THE question of a main trap between the 
house and a public sewer has been much 
discussed, and is still determined by no rule. 
There should always be such a trap between 
the house and a flush-tank or a cess-pool. I 
am inclined to the belief that there should not 
be such a trap in the case of discharge into a 
sewer, unless it be especially foul. If it is only 
a great cess-pool, holding the accumulated 
deposits of a street or larger district, or if its 
interior atmosphere is at all comparable in 
offensiveness with that of a cess-pool, then a 
trap will be necessary; but if it has such an 
atmosphere as will admit of the entrance of 
workmen, and if its contents are carried 
forward in its current with reasonable com- 
pleteness, I incline to the opinion that, even 
if no other house connected with it aids in 
its ventilation, it will be better that the single 
house under consideration should be con- 
nected without a trap. 

I have reached this conclusion slowly 
and in opposition to the opinion of many 
of the best engineers. The objection ordi- 
narily raised against the practice is that by 
it “the sewer-gas is laid on” to the house; 
that contagious diseases existing in other 
houses connected with the sewer will com. 
municate their infection directly to any house 
not so cut off; and that, as a matter of com- 
mon policy, one man alone should not venti- 
late a sewer that is used without ventilation 
by neighbors, There are two arguments 
against this, and they seem to be controlling 
ones. (a.) The purpose to be secured is the 
greatest practicable purity of the drains and 
pipes of the particular house, and, while it is 
true that a trap will shut off the air of the 
sewer, it is also true that the trap itself, unless 
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the course of the drain is very steep and its 
flushing very copious, may ,not only form a 
seat of decomposing filth, but will so set back 
the flow as to cause a deposit of foul mate- 
rial for some distance along the house side of 
the drain. If the sewer is not extremely of- 
fensive,— more offensive than a critical inves- 
tigation made a few years ago showed most 
sewers in New York city to be,— there will be 
less stench coming from a currentof air flowing 
from the sewer without a trap than will be 
developed in the house-drain itself with a trap. 
The absence of the trap will secure a pretty 
constant and effective current of air from the 
sewer through to the top of the soil-pipe. 
Without the trap, a sufficient current can be 
established by the use of a well-placed fresh- 
air inlet; but the immediate seat of decom- 
position in and behind the trap will continue 
active. (4) All the cry about sewer-gas be- 
ing “laid on,” and about the intercommunica- 
tion of diseases from one house to another by 
means of the sewer, is the outgrowth of a 
condition that is now hardly tolerated, and 
that certainly is not contemplated in this 
paper. In the older work, there was either no 
ventilation whatever to the drainage system, or 
it was very inefficient. The water used, though 
perhaps not less in amount then than now, 
was not so used as to secure a good flushing 
effect, while the stability of traps was then 
little thought of. Pressure of any sort being 
brought to bear on the atmosphere of the 
sewer, foul air escaped into house-drains and 
found no other means of relief than by forcing 
traps or by working its way out at defective 
joints. Under such circumstances, the argu- 
ment in favor of the trap was a strong one. 
Now, house-drain and soil-pipe are tight, ven- 
tilation is very free and complete, the effect of 
a pressure on the air of the sewer is not to be 
feared, traps are reliable, and, in the best work, 
joints are absolutely tight. Under such con- 
ditions the safeguard supposed to be fur- 
nished by the exterior trap is not needed,— 
assuming always that the sewer is a reasonably 
clean one. Its condition will always be im- 
proved by the ventilation furnished by the 
untrapped drain. 


FRESH-AIR INLETS. 


In the case of country houses, not discharg- 
ing into sewers, the trap is a necessity. 
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Wherever a trap is used, there must be on the 
house side of it an inlet for fresh air. There 
can be no real ventilation of the drainage 
system if it is open only at its top. A bottle 
cannot be ventilated by removing its cork, 
nor will a chimney draw if it has no opening 
at the bottom. A copious inlet for fresh air, 
working ia conjunction with a wide opening 
at the top of the soil-pipe, will insure a free 
movement throughout the whole system that 
will accomplish an adequate ventilation, not 
only of the main channel itself, but, by the 
diffusion of gases, of short branches con- 
necting fixtures with it. Most of the directions 
given in sanitary journals and books for the 
arrangement of fresh-air inlets, especially in 
cities, seem to have been made without due 
regard to their liability to become obstructed 
by rubbish, and especially to become entirely 
closed by accumulations of snow. Many 
such inlets in New York, at the edge of the 
pavement or at the face of the curb, are 
sometimes blocked for days together in bad 
winter weather. Becoming obstructed from 
any cause, their efficiency stops, and for the 
time being the security that they should 
afford is withdrawn. There is really no good 
reason for placing this opening at a distance 
from the house. I have never known of 
annoyance resulting from the inlet pipe being 
brought out at the face of the foundation 
wall, preferably, of course, not too near to 
windows and doors. With well-flushed pipes, 
the constant though often slow movement 
of air through them so reduces the offensive- 
ness, which a few years since was thought to 
be inevitable, that, although there might be 
a slight outward puff when closets or baths 
are discharged, no annoyance results. 


MATERIAL AND CONSTRUCTION, 


WueTHER the soil-pipe passes through or 
under the foundation of the house, unless the 
wall be old enough for all danger of settle- 
ment to have passed, it should be carried 
through an arched opening to prevent its dis- 
turbance if settlement does occur. In any case, 
the iron pipe should be continued for nearly 
or quite a full length (five feet) outside of 
the foundation wall. It may be continued 
farther with advantage. Although thus laid 
in the ground and used as a drain, iron pipe 
is not, like earthenware pipe, imperishable; 
still the greater certainty of tightness and 
correct grading, if due only to the better 
class of workmen by whom it is done, is a 
strong argument in its favor. After reaching 
solid ground that has not been disturbed in 
excavating for the foundation, a carefully laid 
and rigidly inspected earthenware drain is to 


be preferred. After the drain passes inside 
of the foundation wall it is better, where it 
is not necessary to connect with fixtures in 
the cellar, that it should be carried in full 
sight, along the face of the cellar wall or sus- 
pended from the floor-beams, to the point 
where it is to turn up as a vertical soil-pipe. 
This is advisable because here, as much as 
anywhere else in the house, it is important to 
be able to inspect the joints, and to know 
always the condition of the work. If, how- 
ever, it should be necessary to make connec- 
tion with a water-closet or other fixture in 
the cellar, it is better that the main channel 
should run under the floor to or near the 
location of such fixture, in order that all or 
nearly all of its length may constitute a part 
of the main line, thoroughly flushed and 
thoroughly ventilated, like the rest of the 
system. If there are several vertical soil-pipes, 
it will suffice, of course, if one of them is 
carried down for the cellar connection, and 
the others can be carried together above 
ground and connected with the main line be- 
fore leaving the house. A branch only ten or 
twelve feet long, running to a servants’ closet 
in the cellar, even if provided with adequate 
upward ventilation, is not likely to keep in 
nearly so good condition as it would if 
carrying also the discharge of closets and 
baths above. Wherever it becomes neces- 
sary to lay the drain under the cellar floor, 
I should zo counsel the following of the 
usual recommendation to lay an iron pipe 
in a mason-work trench, with a cover that 
may be removed for inspection, as before set 
forth. It should be protected as hereinafter 
described. 
THE SOIL-PIPE. 


It is a generally accepted rule, and a good 
one where space suffices, to use no short 
turns—technically, “ T branches” and “ quar- 
ter bends.” Two one-eighth bends, or a Y 
branch and a single one-eighth bend, give a 
more gradual and therefore better change of 
direction. So, in the attachment of water- 
closets to vertical soil-pipes, it is usual and 
better to make theconnection with Y branches. 
Where space does not suffice, however, a half 
Y answers a sufficiently good purpose, and 
even a T branch (right angles) is less objec- 
tionable than it was when flushing was less 
copious than it now is. The soil-pipe through- 
out its whole length, horizontal as well as 
vertical, should be so secured with hangers 
and clamps or hooks and with supporting 
posts that it will be rigidly fixed in its posi- 
tion. From the beginning of the work, every 
joint should be made with a view to being 
tested under hydraulic pressure. If the work- 
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man has this in view, the test will generally 
discover few leaks. As ordinarily made, es- 
pecially where the whole circumference of the 
pipe is not easily accessible to the calking 
tool, a test will almost invariably disclose 
serious leakage. In every case the test should 
be made, and every semblance of a leak 
should be calked until thoroughly tight un- 
der pressure. In making this test, the sim- 
plest way is to close all openings into the 
pipe with disks of india-rubber compressed 
between two plates of iron forced together 
with a screw. Such plugs can be fastened so 
tightly as to hold a head of fifty feet. There 
is no special advantage, however, in applying 
this force ; for if joints are to leak at all, they 
will leak usually under a head of a few inches, 
and always under a head of a few feet. It is 
generally most convenient to test the verti- 
cal pipes story by story, the plugs being in- 
serted through the water-closet branches. 
Another satisfactory test which may be ap- 
plied after all fixtures are attached is made 
with an air-pump and pressure-gauge, such 
as gas-fitters use. If the gauge stands firm 
even under a slight pressure for an hour to- 
gether, the work may be accepted as tight. 
The principal drawback is that, if the work is 
not tight, it is much more difficult to locate a 
slight leak than when the water test is used. 
I think it may be accepted as a well-grounded 
rule that no prudent owner should receive 
and pay for his plumbing work until all of the 
iron waste-pipe has been tested, by one or 
the other of these methods, under the personal 
observation of the architect or his plumbing 
expert. There is probably no occasion to 
fear that work once made tight will develop 
leaks for many years, the tendency to rust 
after a time, even with tar-coated or enam- 
eled pipe, being rather to close such slight 
leaks as may exist. 

The fear has sometimes been felt that sand- 
holes and slight imperfections in cast-iron 
soil-pipe may lead to the permanent injury 
of the work. Ordinarily, this is not a real 
danger. Where pipes have been tested before 
erection by being filled with water in single 
lengths and rejected because of slight leaks, 
it has been found that a few hours later such 
leaks have become entirely closed with rust. 
Doubtless a rust closure is a permanent one. 

There are two grades of soil-pipe known 
to the trade, “ common” and “ extra-heavy.” 
If common pipe has sufficiently strong hubs 
to stand heavy calking, and if the outer and 
inner circumferences are concentric, there is no 
reason why it may not be trusted for very 
long service; but it is difficult to maintain 
the core in a perfectly concentric position, 
and even in the best pipe there is generally a 
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slight difference of thickness between one 
side and another. A very slight difference is 
a very serious matter in common pipe. In 
extra-heavy pipe, unless the eccentricity is 
very obvious, even the thinner portion will 
be thick enough for safety. This thicker pipe, 
however, is sometimes weakened by air bub- 
bles in the mass. To detect these, the whole 
pipe should be tested by sharp hammering 
over its whole surface. 

In ordinary work in private houses, a diam- 
eter of four inches has been adopted as suf- 
ficient for the soil-pipe.. So far as the mere 
water-way is concerned, this diameter is am- 
ple, even when roof water is admitted from very 
large houses. Indeed, for most cases a diam- 
eter of three inches will furnish a sufficient 
water-way ; then, again, the smaller the pipe 
the more thoroughly it is flushed by the stream 
discharged through it. There is, however, an- 
other consideration that is important. The 
siphonic action, or suction, produced upon 
lateral branches by the discharge of water 
through the main shaft, is in inverse propor- 
tion to the diameter of the pipe. The sudden 
discharge of a water-closet using three or four 
gallons of water through the three-inch soil- 
pipe might, under favorable circumstances, 
produce an almost complete vacuum in 
the branches. The same volume flowing 
through a four-inch pipe would have a less 
effect, and through a five-inch pipe still less. 
Practically, where there are no fixtures higher 
than the fourth story, and where the admis- 
sion of air from the top of the soil-pipe is very 
free, four inches may generally be regarded 
as a safe size. 

VENTILATION OF THE SOIL-PIPE. 

THE upward extension of soil-pipe for com- 
plete ventilation is a matter of much impor- 
tance, and one that has been considerably 
bedeviled by invention. Experiments insti- 
tuted to demonstrate the utility of different 
caps or ventilating cowls have not yet been 
carried to a complete scientific result; but 
they have sufficed to establish two important 
points. One is, that every ventilating cowl of 
whatever kind, and of whatever effectiveness 
during positive winds,—when no cowl is 
needed,—is invariably an obstructor of the 
movement of air during calms or under light 
winds; also, that every deviation from the 
straight line obstructs the current. Therefore, 
the cap or bend or cowl, one or another 
of which is almost always used, is of no real 
utility in a high wind, and is an absolute ob- 
structor at other times. The best result will 
always be obtained by running the soil-pipe 
straight up to a certain elevation above the 
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roof,— more or less according to the exposure, 
—and leaving it entirely open at the top. To 
prevent the intentional or accidental introduc- 
tion of obstructing objects, it is a good practice 
to insert, and to secure, into the open mouth 
the ordinary spherical wire- 
basket that is used to keep 
leaves from obstructing the 
outlets of roof gutters. The 
other point is, that a univer- 
sally effective increase of the HN THM 
movement of air is secured S WDEBARIALC. 
by increasing the diameter : 





of the pipe at its upper end. 
Theoretically, the lowerdown 
the enlargement begins, and 
the greater it becomes at the 
top, the better will be the 
current produced. Practi- ¥ 
cally, it seems to suffice to 
increase the diameter of the 
single upper length of pipe. 
This is most conveniently 
done by using an “increaser,” 
from fourinches to six inches, 
just under the roof, and to 
set a length of six-inch pipe 
at the top. 

The owner and the archi- 
tect, and all who are in- 
terested in securing good 
work, should bear constantly 
in mind the importance of 
making this main channel 
for ventilation and for drain- — T#® Tor Fmusn or 
age absolutely and perma- sa ens Oe 
nently good from bottom to top. This being 
assured and tested, the various fixtures or 
plumbing appliances may be connected with 
its branches. 
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THE WATER-SEAL AND OTHER TRAPS, 


ConsTITUTING one of the most essential ele- 
ments of plumbing work, have for some 
time past occupied the careful attention 
of all who are interested in the improvement 
of house-drainage. Few who have applied 
their ingenuity to the subject have failed to 
invent and patent a “sewer-gas” trap. I took 
out a patent for a trap of this sort myself some 
years ago,— probably one of the least success- 
ful of the whole list. The best of the efforts 
of others, thus far, have been only measurably 
successful. 1 am still using one or two of 
them in my own work, because they are pass- 
ably good, and because nothing else has 
offered that seemed better. The successful 
accomplishment of the object in view offers 
probably the most hopeful field to which sani- 
tary inventors can now turn their attention. 
Devices intended to meet existing difficulties 


have not all been confined to the form and 
construction of the trap itself. Much the most 
widely recommended and successfully enforced 
effort to meet the difficulty has been to sup- 
ply what is known as the “ back ventilation ” 
of traps. Having known of the early failure 
of this device, before it was generally rec- 
ommended to the public and taken up in the 
compulsory regulations of health boards, 
I have never been able to look upon it with 
favor. There is no doubt that under many 
circumstances it does good, but I believe that 
on the whole it does more harm, 

Not only as confirming my own view, but 
as an illustration of very thorough and care- 
ful experimental work, attention may properly 
be called to an investigation carried on for 
the City Board of Health of Boston, by J. 
Pickering Putnam, Esq., an architect of that 
city. These investigations have been set forth 
quite fully in iliustrated communications to 
the “ American Architect,” which papers cer- 
tainly mark a very important step forward in 
sanitary literature. The deductions to be 
drawn from these .nvestigations are these: 

While a sufficient vent-hole at the crown 
of a trap will prevent its contents from being 
withdrawn by siphonage (suction), insuffi- 
ciency in such an opening, resulting from 
whatever cause, defeats the purpose for which 
it was made. Insufficiency may be due to 
several things. (@.) The opening may origi- 
nally be made too small. (4.) It may, and very 
often does, become reduced in size, or en- 
tirely closed by the accumulation of foul mat- 
ter thrown into it during the use of the trap. 
(¢.) As its efficiency is due entirely to the ad- 
mission of air fast enough to supply the de- 
mand for air to fill the vacuum caused by 
water flowing through some portion of the 
pipe beyond the trap, it is not only a question 
of having an opening large enough to admit 
the air, but of having an adequate current led 
freely to the opening. As the opening is into 
a portion of the drainage system that is unpro- 
tected by a trap, it cannot, of course, com- 
municate with the interior atmosphere of the 
house ; it must be connected by a pipe either 
with the open air outside of the house, or with 
the air of the upper part of the soil-pipe, above 
all fixtures. The ability of this pipe to transmit 
air in the volume required depends on its size 
and on its directness. A one-inch pipe, one foot 
long, for example, may admit air fast enough, 
while a longer pipe of the same diameter, or 
a smaller pipe of the same length, would not do 
so. Oneor other of the defects above indicated 
may very easily defeat the object, and, in so 
far as the opening may be decreased by the 
accumulation of waste matters, the object, 
which is fully secured while the work is new, 
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may be permanently defeated by a condition 
that occurs after a little use. What seemed 
originally to be adequate security may be- 
come untrustworthy in time. 

Then, again, the trap to which such back 
ventilation is applied depends for its efficiency 
on the permanence of its water-seal. A water- 
seal which has no other exposure to the air 
than it gets under ordinary circumstances, 
will not be so reduced by evaporation as to 
lose its value for a considerable period ; but 
with back ventilation, a current of air is es- 
tablished through the pipe in the immediate 
vicinity of the trap, and evaporation becomes 
more rapid, destroying the seal by removing 
the water in a very short time. It was an 
unsealing due to evaporation that first 
caused me to discard the method. I believe, 
most firmly, that when the system of back 
ventilation, as now practiced, is applied to 
all the traps of a house, the destruction of the 
seal by evaporation will be much more to be 
feared than it would be in the same set of 
traps by siphonage only if not vented. 

Traps are also frequently emptied of their 
water by capillary attraction. When a rag, a 
bit of string, a matting of hair, or any other 

orous substance having one end immersed 
in the trap, has the other end extending over 
the bend and leading into the discharge pipe, 
traps having a seal of only the ordinary depth 
may be emptied in a short time by this action 
alone. In other cases, and even where the 
traps are considerably deeper, the capillary 
material, by increasing the evaporating sur- 
face, greatly increases the liability to evapora- 
tion in the presence of the current of air pro- 
duced by the venting-pipe. While, therefore, 
this capillary action is not an infrequent 
source of the failure of a trap which is not 
ventilated, it is also an aid to the destruction 
of the seal when it is ventilated. 

Mr. Putnam’s experiments were conducted 
in logical order. He first demonstrated that 
the air rushing through the trap to supply a 
vacuum caused by a flow in the piping be- 
yond carries the water with it as a matter of 
course. Some of this water, striking against 
the walls of the trap, is thrown back to its 
original position, so that the whole volume of 
sealing-water is rarely removed with a single 
motion, whatever the form of the trap. How- 
ever, he found that, sooner or later, under a 
sufficiently continued movement of air, the 
whole of the water, even in a deep trap, 
might be so withdrawn as to break the seal 
permanently. The time required for this de- 
pends very much upon the number of surfaces 
of the wall of the trap tending to throw the 
water back into it. It was found that, of the 
common traps, the ordinary “pot” or “bottle” 
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trap offered the greatest obstacle to siphon- 
age. It was assumed that “the severest test 
for siphonage to which a trap could possibl 
be subjected in practice would be that which 
wouid be sufficient to siphon out an eight-inch 

t-trap or a ventilated S trap constructed 
in the usual manner.” ‘The apparatus used 
was strong enough to destroy in one second 
the seal of a one and one-quarter inch S trap, 
having a one and one-quarter inch vent-open- 
ing at the crown, having a one and one- 
quarter inch smooth lead pipe, sixteen feet 
long, connected with it, and to siphon out an 
unventilated pot-trap eight inches in diameter, 
having a seal four inches deep. It wasshown 
by this apparatus that a reduction of diameter 
of the vent-pipe, or an increase of its length, 
lessened the stability of the trap. .It made a 
marked difference whether the pipe wasstraight 
or was bent into a coil three feet in diame- 
ter. It would seem from the description that 
the vent-opening was as large, and the vent- 
pipe described above as large, as short, and 
as straight, as would ordinarily be found in 
practice ; and it was shown that the seal was, 
in nearly every case, easily destroyed. The 
experiments demonstrated that none of the 
ordinary traps can withstand a not unusual 
siphonic action, even with what would be 
considered adequate ventilation. ‘These ex- 
periments were repeated in a great variety of 
ways with the same general result. 

In tests of capillary action, the following 
results were obtained: Strips of hair-felt, 
closely resembling the matted accumulation 
of short hairs which forms so large a propor- 
tion of deposit in traps and pipes, were used, 
having one end immersed in the water of the 
trap and the other hanging over the bend. 
Other materials were similarly used. The re- 
sult of the experiments, as affecting the ques- 
tion of ventilation, is thus set forth : 

“ To test the loss by capillary attraction on 
ventilated S traps, as compared with the loss 
on the same where unventilated, an S trap 
having a seal of four and five-eighths inches 
was arranged as before with jute, half filling 
the trap. With a trap attached to the waste- 
pipe, and connected with the drain in the or- 
dinary manner, but unventilated, the loss by 
capillary attraction was as follows: In the 
first five minutes, one-half inch; in the 
first forty-five minutes, one inch; in twenty- 
four hours, three inches; in three days, three 
and one-quarter inches; in four days, three 
and three-eighths inches. Thereafter no per- 
ceptible change took place. It made no per- 
ceptible difference whether the basin side of 
the trap was opened or closed, showing 
that evaporation in an unventilated trap is 
practically almost imperceptible. The ex- 
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periment was then repeated on the same trap 
ventilated at the crown into a cold flue, with 
the following result: in one hour, one and 
one-cighth inch had been removed; in five 
hours, one and seven-eighths inch ; in twenty- 
two hours, two and a half inches; in two 
days, three and one-quarter inches; in three 
days, three and a half inches; in four days, 
three and three-quarters inches; in five days, 
four inches. Thus the loss continued at 
the rate of about one-quarter inch a day 
by evaporation, after the outer end of the jute 
mass had entirely dried up. This rate of 
evaporation was nearly double what it would 
have been had it not been assisted by the capil- 
lary attraction, From this we see that venti- 
lation greatly increases the danger arising 
from capillary attraction, often rendering the 
latter dangerous in cases where, without ven- 
tilation, the seal would not have been broken.” 


tendency of the current thus produced is to 
carry the sealing-water with it. In a perfectly 
smooth curved trap the removal of the water 
may be complete and almost instantaneous ; 
in traps of irregular form, where the water in 
its course strikes against the wall of the trap, 
it is thrown back or deflected from its course; 
when so thrown back a portion of the water 
is still carried on by the current of air, but 
another portion falls away from the current 
and resumes its position in the trap. If a suf- 
ficient number of deflecting surfaces are pre- 
sented in the course of the current of air, the 
whole of the water, after a certain portion of 
the seal has been removed, is retained, and the 
complete unsealing of the trap cannot occur. 

Mr. Putnam’s trap, the form of which is illus- 
trated herewith, stands, in its normal condition, 
entirely full of water. Under strong siphonic 
action about one-half of this water follows the 
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PUTNAM’S TRAP. 


The complete trap is shown at a. Its different parts are shown in the cuts 4, c, and @. 
The parts ¢ and @ may easily be removed for cleansing without the aid of a plumber. 


Another curious experiment was tried to de- 
termine the influence of the ventilating open- 
ing in retarding the flow through the trap by 
friction. ‘The retardation was found, as a gen- 
eral result, to be about thirty per cent. This 
is, of course, a reduction to that extent of the 
power of the stream flowing through a trap 
to overcome the tendency to form deposits. 


PUTNAM’S ‘TRAP. 


As an incidental result of his experiments 
on siphonage, Mr. Putnam, by gradual stages, 
arrived at the invention of a trap which seems 
to be a practical one, and which, subjected to 
tests that were sufficient to break the seal of 
any ordinary trap even with fair back ventila- 
tion, maintained its seal undisturbed. The 
theory followed is this: Siphonage is due to 
the rapid movement through the trap of air 
driven in by atmospheric pressure, to fill the 
partial vacuum formed by the withdrawal of 
air from the pipe beyond the trap by the 
inductive effect of flowing water; the first 


air toward the drain; this amount being re- 
moved, the deflecting surfaces of that portion 
of the apparatus thus emptied suffice to rob 
the air-current of its spray, and under no test 
that has yet been applied, with an open-topped 
soil-pipe, can the seal be broken. The interior 
of the trap is well exposed to view, and the 
arrangement for cleaning in case of need is 
simple. The trouble of an occasional un- 
screwing of the glass cap to remove an ob- 
struction would be a very small price to pay 
for the absolute security which Mr. Putnam 
seems to have achieved.* 

This trap or something like it may probably 
come into universal use for wash-stands, baths, 
and laundry-tubs,—for urinals, also, where 
separate urinals are used. For water-closets 
it cannot take the place of the exposed trap 
of which the bowl constitutes one arm. For 
kitchen and pantry sinks I believe my own 
own device is better. 

I have been using for some years past one 
form or other of mechanical trap, usually 
Bower's or Cudell’s. They seem to be the best 


* Since the above was written, I have tested Mr. Putnam’s trap, Ley | it effective, in withstanding siphon- 


age, and substantially self-cleansing. It seems to me the best trap that I 


ave seen. 
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heretofore available, but they have never been 
entirely satisfactory. If the Putnam trap is 
not the success that I expect, these perhaps 
will remain our best resource for a time. 
Whether compelled by local law to ventilate 
traps or not, I should not depend on ventila- 
tion in the conviction that the simple S trap, 
as ordinarily constructed and as ordinarily 
ventilated, is totally unreliable. 


PLUMBING APPLIANCES. 

CONCERNING patented apparatus, it is 
proper for me to explain the fact that in the 
following pages, among other things, I set 
forth somewhat in detail inventions of my own, 
which are patented, and by the saie of which 
I should profit. Such a course is naturally 
open to criticism, and such a position is al- 
ways one of embarrassment. It is the usual 
course to describe the various appliances, 
mentioning one’s own only incidentally, and 
this would doubtless seem to many persons to 
be the proper one for me to pursue. 

It seems to me on reflection, however, that 
the only justification for the writing of this 
paper is to communicate to the public the 
best advice I have to offer. My attention 
has been given for many years to details of 
house-drainage as a matter of business, not 
of philanthropy. I have had occasion to study 
closely, and to adopt and discard, one after 
another, along series of plumbing appliances,— 
things that have come up and gone down in 
the rapidly improving art which ten years 
ago was an extremely crude one, and in which 
perfection has as yet by no means been at- 
tained. I might describe this succession of im- 
provements, and indicate the quality, promise, 
and defect of each. Such information may be 
found, by those who desire it, very well set 
forth in the rather copious modern literature 
of the subject. The space at my disposal here 
would hardly suffice for a bare cataloguing 
of plumbing improvements. My own devices 
were in no case invented with a view to se- 
curing a valuable patent, nor for any purpose 
but to improve my own professional practice. 
The few of these devices which have ap- 
proved themselves to my later judgment, and 
which I am now introducing in my work, I 
have patented to secure an incidental com- 
mercial advantage. I shall therefore describe 
them without hesitation and without further 
comment, treating them exactly as I treat 
such of the inventions of others as commend 
themselves to my judgment. I shall trust to 
the good sense of the reader not to misunder- 
stand my motive. . 


Special appliances for carrying out the 
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plumber’s art in the drainage of houses are 
to be numbered by hundreds. Invention has 
taken advantage of a growing demand for 
the attainment of additional security against 
the invasion of drain-air, and has literally 
run wild. “Sewer-gas” has been made to 
do full duty as a cause of public alarm. 
The shops and the catalogues and the 
professional papers and books are full of an 
embarrassing variety of all manner of devices. 
Many of these inventions are great improve- 
ments on their predecessors, but many are 
their predecessors under new names and with 
new complications. Few of them have been 
made with regard for what seems to be the 
most imperative need of the work — simplic- 
ity. We should especially seek the greatest pos- 
sible simplicity, not only in detail but in general 
scheme. While the market offers a separate 
vessel for each possible separate use, the wis- 
est course seems to be to reduce the number 
of vessels and to concentrate the various uses 
as much as may be. For example, I should, 
wherever possible, avoid the need for urinals, 
slop-sinks, and hoppers, by constructing the 
water-closet in such a manner as to supply 
all of these demands in a convenient and ac- 
ceptable way, thus securing incidentally the 
most frequent change of its trapping-water 
and the most frequent flushing of its outlet. 
The urinal is almost invariably the most odor- 
ous vessel in the house. The slop-hopper is 
generally a receptacle for rags and rubbish, 
in a dark, out-of-the-way, uninspected closet ; 
and the sink for drawing water is, in less de- 
gree, open to similar objection. With a self- 
closing faucet for drawing water, there need 
be provided for the protection of the ceiling 
below only such simple means of outlet — 
like a safe-pipe opening through the ceiling 
of the basement or into a sink or a water- 
closet cistern—as will carry the slight drip 
that may come from an accidental leak. Or- 
dinarily there is no serious objection to 
arranging to draw water through the bath- 
cock, if this is placed, as it should be, at the 
top of the tub. 

Objections to this concentration of uses, 
and to the abolition of a separate vessel for 
each separate use, are confined mainly to 
trade journals, published in the interest of 
manufacturers and plumbers whose profits 
it is thought might be affected by the 
reduction. Their argument is that cost is 
secondary to ample convenience. While it 
is important to avoid unnecessary cost, the 
economical argument is the least of all the 
reasons for what is here proposed. The real 
and controlling argument is based on the great 
advantage of having the fewest possible 
points requiring inspection and care, and to 
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secure the most frequent possible use of every 
inlet into the drainage system. Reasonable 
convenience being always kept in view, three 
water-closets in an ordinary house are much 
better than half a dozer; and the same prin- 
ciple holds throughout the whole range of 
plumbing appliances. 


WASH-STANDS., 


STATIONARY wash-stands, where they should 
be used at all—éin bath-rooms and lavato- 
ries mainly — should, like all other fixtures of 
the kind, have the space under the slab fully 
exposed to view, so that the trap and all pipes 
may be seen at all times, and so that neither 
by accident nor by stealth may there be cre- 
ated the hidden untidy condition which is 
almost universal with the tight, unventilated 
inclosed spaces generally used. The basin itself 
as now constructed has a hidden overflow 
which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
cleanse, and it has generally either a plug and 
chain to close its outlet, or a side plug oper- 
ated by a knob above the slab. Both of these 
are wholly objectionable. The links of the 
chain and the ring and attachments of the 
plug become fouled with soapy matters, 
and it is difficult to cleanse them. Prac- 
tically they are generally nasty. To shake 
a filthy chain in a basin of clear water would 
be a very untidy preliminary to ablution. 
This is substantially what we do when we 
let water with some force directly into 
a basin in which a dirty chain is hanging. 
The side plug seems to be much nicer; it is 
really less nice. There is a befouled waste- 
pipe leading from the outlet to the plug, 
in communication with a slime-coated over- 
flow channel rising above the plug. This pipe 
it is practically impossible to cleanse. Its 
filth is constantly undergoing decomposition. 
Whenever the bowl is emptied it becomes 
filled with air; when the plug is closed and 
the bow] is filled, this air is driven in bubbles 
with some violence into the bowl. Not in- 
frequently flakes of the sliming matter come 
with it. The only really cleanly device that I 
have yet seen is what is known as “ Weaver's 
Waste,” where the plug fits closely into the 
outlet, forming part of the bottom of the ba- 
sin, and is opened by being raised from below. 
It does not get over, and it may slightly ag- 
gravate, the objection to the hidden overflow ; 
but it does enable us to wash in a clean ves- 
sel. I am now experimenting with a small 
fixed basin which is simply an earthenware 
funnel without plug or overflow. At its top 
stands a movable wash-bow!l to be filled from 
the supply-cocks in the usual manner. The 
bowl is emptied by pouring its contents into 


the funnel. That this will prove a practical 
success is not yet demonstrated. 


WATER-CLOSETS. 


WATER-CLOSETs have naturally been the sub- 
ject of more ingenuity, and of more argument, 
than anything else connected with the whole 
subject of house-drainage. It is hardly nec- 
essary at this late date to say anything to 
the limited public which reads on such sub- 
jects about the absolute inadmissibility of the 
almost universal pan-closet, which is still the 
great favorite of landlords and of builders, 
and which, in spite of its complication and 
intricacy, is still, owing to the great demand 
for it, sold more cheaply, and therefore more 
widely, than any other. It is enough to say 
that those who care for safety in drain- 
age works will neither adopt it in new con- 
struction nor retain it where it already exists. 
It is not, and it cannot be made, a safe water- 
closet. To a greater or less degree, the ob- 
jections to it hold in the case of every other 
closet in the market which has anywhere in 
the course of its outlet anything of the nature 
of a valve or moving part. 

It is not an overstatement of the universal 
conviction of skillful sanitarians to say that 
the range of unexceptionable water-closets is 
limited to such as have a free water-way from 
the bowl to the soil-pipe, depending for their 
trapping, and in some cases for their holding 
of a bowlful of water, on an elevation of the 
overflow point. These may be classed in a 
general way as “hopper” closets. The sim- 
plest form of this closet is a funnel-shaped vase 
reaching from the floor to the seat. At the 
bottom it is connected with an S trap, having a 
depth of seal generally of from three-fourths of 
an inch to an inch anda half. This is a cheap 
and good utensil for the commoner uses. It is 
made of earthenware or of enameled iron, 
and in its best form its rear portion is nearly 
or quite vertical, What is known as the 
“short hopper,” made of iron or of earthen- 
ware, has a shallow bowl, with a trap rising at 
its side and entirely above the floor. 

Pursuing the plan already announced, to 
avoid anything like a cataloguing of plumb- 
ers’ supplies, and referring to what has al- 
ready been said about my own inventions, I 
give herewith, as an illustration of the better 
class of closets, a vertical cross-section of the 
Dececo closet with its trap and discharging 
siphon. In this closet I have tried to over- 
come the objections to the mechanical or 
valve closets, while retaining the advantages 
of a deep bowlful of water for the reception 
of deposits and the suppression of odor. It 
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has a seal about four inches —_ a depth 
of water of nearly seven inches, disposed in 
the most useful way, and a sufficient submer- 
sion of the main part of the bowl. While it is 
possible under strong siphonage to reduce the 
depth of its water considerably, it is not pos- 
sible, under any conditions that can occur in 
practice, to break its seal, the rising limb 
being sufficiently large to give an adequate 
passage to a continuous stream of air without 
removing the water to such a point as to 
unseal the trap. It has the fuyher advantage 
that its seal is in full view and 1s always under 
control. When it seems to be right it és right. 

The peculiar operation on which it depends 
for its discharge is due to the use of an outlet 
weir below the floor, which is the invention 
of Mr. Rogers Field, an English engineer. 
It is, in fact, a modified Field’s flush-tank. 
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THE DECECO WATER-CLOSET. 


The outer or discharging limb of the siphon 
reaches down into the weir-chamber. The 
depth of seal is the distance from the surface 
of the water in the bowl to the top of the 
intake X, and this is regulated by the height 
of the overflow point O. The closet is sup- 


. plied with water through an ordinary flushing- 


rim, connected with a service-box or cistern 
overhead. The cistern is operated by a pen- 
dent pull. When the pull is drawn down, a 
copious supply of water flows into all parts 
of the bow! through the flushing-rim, washing 
it completely and raising the level of its water 
rapidly. The surplus overflows at O faster 
than it can be discharged over the weir-top 
T, without rising so high as to close the open- 
ing at Y. This closure shuts off the air in the 












siphon from the air in the soil-pipe, with which 
it is ordinarily in communication. The water 
flowing through the long limb of the siphon, 
in an irregular stream, carries the air with it, 
and there is soon established a strong siphon 
action, which continues until the water in the 
bowl descends below the top of the intake X. 
Then air is admitted at this point, and the 
flow through the siphon is checked. The dis- 
charge at T continuing, the water in the weir- 
chamber soon falls sufficiently to allow air to 
enter at Y and empty the siphon. The con- 
tents of that part of the siphon between X 
and O fall back and establish an immediate 
hydraulic seal at the intake. The service-box 
is so arranged that after the main supply is 
stopped a small stream continues to be dis- 
charged into the bowl until it is filled to the 
height of the overflow point. 

It was evident from long and suc- 
cessful experience with Field’s flush- 
tank, that the principle on which this 
closet is constructed is a perfectly cor- 
rect one. It has undergone few changes 
since its original construction three 
years ago, and the several hundred 
closets now in use are invariably satis- 
factory. So far as I can see, it accom- 
plishes perfectly every purpose for 
which a water-closet, slop-hopper, or 
urinal is required. In practice, it uses 
at each operation over two and a half 
gallons of water, which gives a thor- 
ough flushing to the soil-pipe and drain, 
f while it has the great advantage of 

sending a good part of its discharge 
through the soil-pipe in advance of the 
foul matters, lubricating their passage 
through the whole drainage system. 
Although this considerable volume of 
water is essential to its complete effi- 
ciency, the closet may be emptied by 
pouring into.it suddenly less than two 
quarts of water. A large pail of slops 
thrown into the closet as rapidly as pos- 
sible fails to overflow it, and barrels of 
water might be poured through it in succes- 
sion as fast as the three-inch outlet can dis- 
charge it. 

The setting of water-closets in the best 
manner is most easily secured when hopper or 
other plain closets are used. By the best man- 
ner, I mean such setting as requires the mini- 
mum of carpentry, preferably nothing whatever 
but a single well-finished hard-wood plank 
with a hole through it, resting on cleats at the 
sides and hinged to be turned back out of 
the way. It is better that there should not 
even be a covertothe hole. The entire closet, 
inside and out, should be as thoroughly exposed 
to view, to ventilation, and to perfect cleansing 
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as possible. If the floor and back and side 
walls be covered with glazed tiles,— preferably 
white,— so much the better ; but a cheap and 
satisfactory setting is secured by a slate floor- 
ing with hard-wood finish around the sides. 
Even oil-cloth on the floor, and the ordinary 
base-board and plaster at the sides and back, 
answer a very good purpose ; the great thing 
is to have a perfect exposure to sight and air. 
The costly housing-in of the closet by a close 
seat and cover and a close riser in front may 
serve a very good purpose as an ornamental 
piece of cabinet-work, but this too often cov- 
ers a condition of things that no fastidious 
housekeeper would knowingly tolerate. Slop- 
page, leakage, andthe tainted airrising through 
the irregular holes left for the soil-pipe, unite 
to make this space untidy and in every way ob- 
jectionable. Some sort of housing-in is neces- 


sary with closets which have machinery about / 


them, but the whole class of hopper closets 
may be entirely free from anything or any con- 
dition to make such concealment desirable. 


SINKS AND OTHER DETAILS. 


KircHeN and pantry sinks are used for 
the discharge of matters which in their origi- 
nal condition are not offensive, so that they 
are, in the popular estimation, of much less 
serious consequence to the sanitary condition 
of the house than are water-closets. This tem- 
porary different condition, however, of the mat- 
ters which they receive, very soon gives place 
to a similar condition of the matters which 
they have discharged. After a little retention, 
putrefaction sets in, and the refuse food of the 
sink becomes as offensive and objectionable 
as does the digested food of the water- 
closet. In the one case as in the other, it is 
very important to secure a complete removal 
of all foul matters well beyond the house be- 
fore. putrefaction. The liability to detention 
and deposit is much greater in the case of the 
sink than in the case of the closet, for the 
reason that, with much less flushing, there is 
discharged through its waste-pipe a consider- 
able amount of heated and temporarily lique- 
fied grease. This grease passes the strainer of 
the sink and is unnoticed, but, as it cools along 
its course, it attaches itself to the sides of the 
pipe in constantly increasing accumulations, 
until the channel is often nearly or quite ob- 
structed. It is by no means pure grease that is 
thus attached. In its congelation there are in- 
volved particles of highly putrescible matters, 
and the ordinary kitchen-sink waste-pipe is 
the seat of a constant decomposition,— 
mostly beyond the trap, and for this reason 
not especially noticeable. 
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Not to get rid of the putrefaction, but to 
prevent the obstruction of the pipe, there 
have been invented various forms of grease- 
trap, having for their purpose the hardening 
of the grease under conditions which will 
allow it to be removed. These grease-traps 
would answer a better purpose than they do 
if we could depend on their being regularly 
attended to; but so long as water will flow 
from the sink, servants will give themselves 
but little trouble about such accumulations. 

I have employed a device that has now 
been in considerable use for several years, 
which seems to meet the requirements of the 





























THE 


DECECO FLUSH-POT FOR SINKS. 


case quite completely. There is built beneath 
the sink, and in connection with it, a “ flush- 
pot” large enough to hold several gallons of 
water. Its top is covered by a strainer, about 
eight inches in diameter, and pierced with 
large holes. This constitutes a portion of the 
floor of the sink. The outlet of the flush-pot 
is closed with a plug like a wash-basin plug, 
which is attached to a spindle rising through 
the strainer. The outlet is connected with 
the drain by a small pipe, having a common 
trap, which is useful only during the short 
periods when the plug is withdrawn. Ordi- 
narily the outlet stands closed. Water thrown 




























































into the sink flows through the strainer, leav- 
ing all coarser substances to be brushed up 
an burned in the range.* Little by little, the 
flush-pot becomes filled, and during this slow 
process most of the grease becomes congealed. 
When it is nearly full the water can be seen, 
even before it reaches the strainer. Then the 
spindle and plug are raised and held up until 
the gurgling of air through the trap indicates 
that the pot is empty. Then the outlet is 
closed and the filling begins again. The 
strainer and spindle may be lifted out to- 
gether, exposing the whole interior of the 
flush-pot, which may thus be given a daily 
cleansing and kept in as good order as any 
iron vessel in the kitchen. The theory of the 
success of this apparatus is very simple. 
There is absolutely nothing running through 
the waste-pipe except during the moment 
when the flush-pot is being discharged, and 
then the whole mass flows with such force 
as to carry everything with it. 

At my own house, having occasion to in- 
spect the main drain (diameter three inches), 
I found that neither a copiously supplied 
water-closet nor a bajh-tub had such flushing 
effect as had the discharge of the flush-pot in 
the kitchen. Its flow filled the drain more 
than half full with a stream of good velocity. 
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OVERFLOWS. 


OVERFLOWS, intended for the safe removal 
of surplus water from bath-tubs, wash-bowls, 
etc., are necessarily on the house side of the 
trap. They are practically never reached by 
a strong flushing stream, and their walls ac- 
cumulate filth and slime to a degree that would 
hardly be believed. They constitute the nas- 
tiest element of modern house-drainage of the 
better order. Perhaps they are not a serious 
source of danger, but they are, more often than 
any other part of the plumbing work, except 
the urinal, the source of the offensive drain- 
smell so often observed on first coming into a 
house from the fresh air. 

In the stationary wash-basin as at present 
arranged, there seems to be no easy way to 
get over the difficulty, a difficulty which of 
itself should be a sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing these fixtures from sleeping-rooms. The 
basin overflow is objectionable for substan- 
tially the same reason that the bath-tub over- 
flow is objectionable, though perhaps to a 
= degree owing to the smaller surface 
exposed to the accumulation of deposits. 

The concealed overflow of the bath-tub 
may, fortunately, be with, and in 
this case the difficulty inseparable from the 
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HIDDEN OVERFLOW 


OF BATH. 


arrangement may be obviated. It will, per- 
haps, be instructive to illustrate by a diagram 
the reason why the usual hidden overflow is 
so objectionable. In this cut, A is the waste- 
pipe at the bottom of the tub, by which its con- 
tents are discharged on the withdrawal of the 
plug. B is the overflow pipe, its connection with 
the tub being through a perforated screen. C 
is the trap by which the waste-pipe is shut off 
from the drainage system, and which has in- 
cidentally the effect of retarding the flow of 
water through the waste-pipe. If we suppose 
the tub to be filled to the level of the overflow 
and its waste-plug to be removed, the water 
will immediately rise in the overflow pipe to 
very nearly its height in the tub. It is of 
course impregnated with the impurities of the 
water in the bath. Furthermore, the lighter 
particles of organic matter flowing through 
the waste will, some of them, rise by their 
levity into the overflow pipe. The water 
rushes up into this pipe with much force, but 
it descends only very slowly as the level in 
the bath descends, so that at each operation 
there is a tendency to deposit adhesive mat- 
ters to the walls of the pipe. What is so de- 
ited decomposes and escapes little by little 
ina gaseous form through the perforated screen 
into the air of the room. The amount of these 
decomposing matters is somewhat increased, 
though probably not very much, by floating 
particles passing through the screen when the 
overflow is performing its legitimate function. 
This is the simplest statement of the prop- 
osition, and this is perhaps the least objection- 
able form of hidden overflow. Where the 


cremation of the worst elements of house-garbage costs no money and little trouble. It 
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waste-pipe is closed at the bottom of the over- 
flow by a plug or valve attached to a spindle 
rising through the overflow-pipe,—a very 
favorite device with some plumbers,— the diffi- 
culty is in every way aggravated and the 
amount of fouled surface is much increased. 
The inherent defect here illustrated attaches 
to every overflow of this general character 
connected with any part of the plumbing 

















STANDING OVERFLOW AND PLUG FOR BOTH, 


work. In the case of a bath-tub it may very 
easily be avoided, as shown in the next dia- 
gram, by doing away entirely with the over- 
flow-pipe B and its perforated screen, and using 
for the closure of the waste-outlet A, as a 
substitute for the ordinary plug, a pipe fitting 
into the outlet and rising to the height desired 
for the water in the bath. If the upper end of 
this pipe be given a trumpet-shaped opening, 
its capacity will be increased. Unfortunately, 
such a substitute for the ordinary overflow is 
not applicable to wash-bowls as now made. It 
may be made available for pantry sinks if the 
ipe can be so placed in a corner as not to 
interfere with the proper use of the vessel. If 
its universal adoption for bath-tubs could be 
secured, a very wide-spread source of mild nui- 
sance would be done away with. Fortunately, 
it is far cheaper than any arrangement for 
which it is a substitute. It is one of its inci- 
dental uses that it enables us to get rid of the 
dirty chain attached to the ordinary bath-plug. 
Weaver’s waste, which is one of the best de- 
vices for closing the outlet of an ordinary 
wash-basin, is also arranged for the bath. In 
neither case does it in any respect modify the 
objection to a foul overflow. 
STop-cocks need no especial notice in this 
paper, except in connection with bath-tubs. 


Most, if not all, of the English earthenware 
bath-tubs imported into this country, and 
many even of the planished, copper, and 
enameled iron tubs made here, are furnished 
with an ingenious device for delivering the 
supply near the bottom of the tub in such a 
manner as to mix the hot and cold water at 
tne delivery and to admit the supply with 
little noise. The last may be an advantage. 
The first may be perfectly accomplished by 
delivering the hot and cold water through a 
single nozzle at the top of the tub in a con- 
venient position for drawing water for other 
uses. There are doubtless many cases where 
the bottom delivery of the supply may be free 
from sanitary objections, but they are fewer 
than would be supposed, and it seems strange 
that the frequent serious objection to the ar- 
rangement should have been so generally over- 
looked. This bottom delivery is substantially 
a cock for drawing water, and all who use 
such cocks for filling wash-bowls must have 
noticed a frequent indraft of air when the cock 
is open. Water being drawn from the lower 
part of the supply-pipe, the head in the upper 
part is annihilated, and ¥ a cock is opened the 
water falls in the supply-pipe, air rushing in to 
take its place. The indraft of air is not of 
much consequence, but the indraft of a pipe- 
ful of dirty water from a bath-tub does not 
suggest a pleasant modification of the quality 
of the water-supply of the house. In this case, 
as in many others, an apparent mechanical 
improvement, securing only incidental bene- 
fits, should be discouraged. In my judgment 
the only perfectly safe and satisfactory ar- 
rangement for baths thus far devised is one 
by which the water is drawn through a faucet 
above the water-line, and by which the outlet 
is closed by a stand-pipe serving as the on/y 
overflow of the tub. 

Launpry TRays, as they are now almost 
universally arranged, are hardly to be regarded 
as a conspicuous element of the sanitary works 
of a house. There are few cases in which we 
find anything about them that is seriously ob- 
jectionable. With them, as with sinks, water- 
closets, and wash-basins, it is best to avoid all 
unnecessary carpentry. It is, of course, best 
that they should be made of some other ma- 
terial than wood,— either slate, cement, or 
earthenware. Earthenware tubs, supported 
on galvanized iron legs and surrounded by a 
simple border of hard wood, seem to ask for 
no improvement. 


AN EXAMPLE, 


Srmpiicity in house-drainage and a 
marked contrast to the multiplication and 
complication so often found in the better class 
of houses, are illustrated in the case of a very 
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THE DREAM 


fine and costly house of which I am now 
superintending the plumbing work. It has 
in the basement one kitchen-sink with the 
flush-pot, and four laundry-tubs. The main 
soil-pipe runs under the basement floor near 
both of these ; it is of extra-heavy iron, leaded 
and tested under pressure to absolute tight- 
ness. It is then, so far as it lies below the 
floor, completely encased in Portland cement 
mortar, and this, again, in well-made concrete ; 
it turns up near the laundry-tubs, and near 
the ceiling it receives a branch pipe coming 
from a lavatory on the first floor, twenty-five 
feet away; it then passes through the floor 
and receives the waste of the flush-pot of the 
pantry sink; rising to the ceiling, it receives 
the waste of a bath-tub and wash-stand on 
one side, and on the other the waste of a 
Dececo water-closet and wash-stand ; passing 
through the next floor, it receives the wastes 
of the fixtures in the servants’ bath-room,—a 
straight hopper closet and bath-tub and a 
wash-stand ; above the ceiling of that room its 
four inches size is increased to six inches, and 
it passes with this larger diameter a short dis- 
tance through the roof, its top being closed 
by a large wire basket inserted in the hub of 
the six-inch pipe; the branch pipe under the 
ceiling of the cellar is connected with a Dececo 
closet and a wash-stand in the lavatory, and is 
continued up, without other connections, to 
its increaser and a six-inch top joint through 
the roof. This is the full complement of the 
drainage appliances which, in accordance with 
modern ideas, it was thought necessary and 
wise to introduce into a house which, even 
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five years ago, would have had twice as many 
closets and baths, and at least four times as 
many wash-basins, to say nothing of two or 
three urinals and one or two house-maid’s 
sinks. The whole cost of the work to be done, 
including all water-supply and heating, and 
the outside connection with the sewer of six 
roof-water conductors, is just about one thou- 
sand dollars. Under the old method, suppos- 
ing the same material and workmanship to be 
used, and considering the long lateral waste- 
pipes and hot and cold water and circulation 
pipes of the different baths and basins, the 
cost would hardly have been less than twenty- 
five hundred dollars. The saving of cost 
effected is, in my judgment, of much less 
consequence than the simplicity secured. 

In the foregoing remarks, it has by no 
means been attempted to give full directions 
for the guidance of house-drainage work, but 
rather to set forth certain points for the in- 
formation of house-builders. The plumber is, 
and, with the general public, will long re- 
main, the final authority in the decision of 
all questions arising. The better plumbers— 
those who keep themselves intelligently in- 
formed as to improvements in their art—will 
be a very useful authority; all plumbers, 
when brought face to face with the average 
householder, are a masterful authority, and 
their control is generally complete. The in- 
formation given in these two papers may, 
now and then, either aid them to better judg- 
ment, or enable their clients to modify their 
practices in some important respects. 


George E. Waring, Jr. 


THE DREAM OF DREAMS. 


“ We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


BEHOLD an image of the dream of dreams ;— 
A child woke in a meadow garlanded 
With many a flower, the tired bee’s balmy bed 
And nectarous feast; oft-interlacéd streams 

Through green leaves smiled with blue, alluring gleams 
Of liquid light; the birds sang overhead, 

And on the land the lavish sun-god shed 

The gold wherewith his Eldorado teems. 

But when, grown gray, the child, with weary feet, 
Pressed near the meadow’s heart, to take his rest, 
Song lulled, intoxicate with odors sweet, 

An earthquake shock uptore its bloomy breast, 

And lo! a gulf! fierce blasts of poisonous heat, 
And all that beauty by black death possessed ! 


C. ZT: Dasey. 
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WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS GRANGERFORD-SHEPHERDSON 


ADVENTURE OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN: 


FEUD. 


BY MARK TWAIN, 


[Tue following episode is taken from an 
unpublished book called “The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer’s Com- 
rade.” A word will explain the situation: The 
negro Jim is escaping from slavery in Missouri, 
and Huck Finn is running away from a drunk- 
en father, who maltreats him. The two fugitives 
are floating down the Mississippi on a frag- 
ment of a lumber-raft, doing their voyaging by 
night and hiding themselves and the raft in 
the day-time. When this chapter opens they 
have already floated four hundred miles —a 
trip which has occupied ten or twelve adven- 
turous nights. Readers who have met Huck 
Finn before (in “Tom Sawyer”) will not be 
surprised to note that whenever Huck is 
caught in a close place and is obliged to 
explain, the truth gets well crippled before 
he gets through.— M. T.] 


Here is the way we put in thetime. It was 
a monstrous big river down there—some- 
times a mile and a half wide. We run nights, 
and laid up and hid day-times ; soon as night 
was most gone, we stopped navigating and 
tied up—nearly always in the dead water 
under a tow-head ; and then cut young cotton- 
woods and willows and hid the raft with them. 
Then we set out the lines. Next we slid into 
the river and had a swim, so as to freshen up 
and cool off; then we set down on the sandy 
bottom where the water was about knee-deep, 
and watched the daylight come. Not a sound 
any wheres — perfectly still — just like the whole 
world was asleep, only sometimes the bull- 
frogs a-cluttering, may be. The first thing to 
see, looking away over the water, was a kind of 
dull line—that was the woods on t’other 
side—you couldn’t make nothing else out; 
then a pale place in the sky ; then more pale- 
ness, spreading around ; then the river soft- 
ened up, away off, and warn’t black any more, 
but gray; you could see little dark spots 
drifting along, ever so far away—trading 
scows, and such things; and long black 
streaks — rafts; sometimes you could hear a 
sweep screaking, or jumbled-up voices, it was 
so still, and sounds come so far; and by and by 
ie could see a streak on the water which you 

ow by the look of the streak that there’s a 


snag there in a swift current which breaks on it 
and makes that streak look that way ; and you 
see the mist curl up off of the water, and the east 
reddens up, and the river, and you make out 
a log cabin in the edge of the woods, away 
on the bank on t’other side of the river, being 
a wood-yard, likely, and piled by them cheats 
so you can throw a dog through it anywheres ; 
then the nice breeze springs up, and comes 
fanning you from over there, so cool and fresh, 
and sweet to smell, on account of the woods 
and the flowers ; but sometimes not that way, 
because they’ve left dead fish laying around, 
gars, and such, and they do get pretty rank ; 
and next you've got the full day, and every- 
thing smiling in the sun, and the song-birds 
just going it! 

A little smoke couldn’t be noticed now, 
so we would take some fish off of the lines 
and cook up a hot breakfast. And afterward 
we would watch the lonesomeness of the river, 
and kind of lazy along, and by and by lazy 
off to sleep. Wake up by and by, and look 
to see what done it, and may be see a steam- 
boat, coughing along up stream, so far off 
toward the other side you couldn’t tell nothing 
about her only whether she was stern-wheel 
or side-wheel; then for about an hour there 
wouldn’t be nothing to hear nor nothing to see 
—just solid lonesomeness. Next you’d see a 
raft sliding by, away off yonder, and may be a 
galoot on it chopping, because they’re most 
always doing it on a raft; you’d see the axe 
flash, and come down—you don’t hear 
nothing ; you see that axe go up again, and by 
the time it’s above the man’s head, then you 
hear the &’chunk /— it had took all that time 
to come over the water. So we would put in 
the day, lazying around, listening to the still- 
ness. Once there was a thick fog, and the rafts 
and things that went by was beating tin pans so 
the steam-boats wouldn’t run over them. A 
scow or a raft went by so close we could hear 
them talking and cussing and laughing — 
heard them plain; but we couldn’t see no 
sign of them; it made you feel crawly, it 
was like spirits carrying on that way in the 
air. 


WE shoved out, after dark, on the raft. 
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The place to buy canoes is off of rafts lay- 
ing up at shore. But we didn’t see no rafts 
laying up; so we went along during three 
hours and more. Well, the night got gray, 
and ruther thick, which is the next meanest 
thing to fog. You can’t tell the shape of the 
river, and you can’t see no distance. It got 
to be very late and still, and then along comes 
a steam-boat up the river. We lit the lantern 
and judged she would see it. Up-stream 
boats didn’t generly come close to us; they 
go out and follow the bars and hunt for easy 
water under the reefs; but nights like this 
they bull right up the channel against the 
whole river. 

We could hear her pounding along, but we 
didn’t see her good till she was close. She 
aimed right for us. Often they do that, and 
try to see how close they can come without 
touching; sometimes the wheel bites off a 
sweep, and then the pilot sticks his head out 
and laughs, and thinks he’s mighty smart. 
Well, here she comes, and we said she was 
going to try to shave us; but she didn’t seem 
to be sheering off a bit. She was a big one, 
and she was coming in a hurry, too, looking 
like a black cloud with rows of glow-worms 
around it ; but all of a sudden she bulged out, 
big and scary, with a long row of wide-open 
furnace doors shining like red-hot teeth, and 
her monstrous bows and guards hanging right 
over us. There was a yell at us, and a jingling 
of bells to stop the engines, a pow-wow of 
cussing, and whistling of steam — and as Jim 
went overboard on one side and I on the 
other, she come smashing straight through 
the raft. 

I dived —and I aimed to find the bottom, too, 
for a thirty-foot wheel had got to go over me, 
and I wanted it to have plenty of room. I 
could always stay under water a minute ; this 
time I reckon I staid under water a minute 
and a half. Then I bounced for the top in a 
hurry, for I was nearly busting. I popped 
out to my arm-pits and blowed the water out 
of my nose, and puffed a bit. Of course there 
was a booming current; and of course that 
boat started her engines again ten seconds 
after she stopped them, for they never cared 
much for raftsmen ; so now she was churning 
along up the river, out of sight in the thick 
weather, though I could hear her. 

I sung out for Jim about a dozen times, but 
I didn’t get any answer ; so I grabbed a plank 
that touched me while I was treading water, 
and struck out for shore, shoving it ahead of 
me. But I made out to see that the drift of 
the current was toward the left-hand shore, 
which meant that I was in a crossing; so I 
changed off and went that way. 

It was one of these long, slanting, two-mile 
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crossings ; so I was a good long time in get- 
ting over. I made a safe landing and clum 
up the bank. I couldn’t see but a little ways, 
but I went poking along over rough ground 
for a quarter of a mile or more, and then I 
run across a big old-fashioned double log house 
before I noticed it. I was going to rush by 
and get away, but a lot of dogs jumped out 
and went to howling and barking at me, and 
I knowed better than to move another peg. 


“who's THERE?” 


In about half a minute somebody spoke 
out of a window, without putting his head 
out, and says: 

“ Be done, boys! Who's there ?” 

I says: 

“It’s me.” 

“ Who's me?” 

“ George Jackson, sir.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“TI don’t want nothing, sir. I only want to 
go along by, but the dogs wont let me.” 

“What are you prowling around here this 
time of night for—hey ?” 

“TI warn’t prowling around, sir ; I fell over- 
board off of the steam-boat.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? Strike a light 
there, somebody. What did you say your 
name was?” 

“ George Jackson, sir. I’m only a boy.” 

“ Look here ; if you're telling the truth, you 
needn't be afraid — nobody’ll hurt you. But 
don’t try to budge; stand right where you 
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are. Rouse out Bob and Tom, some of you, 
and fetch the guns. George Jackson, is there 
anybody with you?” 

“ No, sir; nobody.” 

I heard the people stirring around in the 
house now, and see a light. The man sung 
out: 

“Snatch that light away, Betsy, you old 
fool—aint you got any sense? Put it on the 
floor behind the front door. Bob, if you and 
Tom are ready, take your places.” 

“ All ready.” 

“ Now, George Jackson, do you know the 
Shepherdsons ?” 

“ No, sir—I never heard of them.” 

“Well, that may be so, and it mayn’t. 
Now, all ready. Step forward, George Jack- 
son. And mind, don’t you hurry— come 
mighty slow. If there’s anybody with you, 
let him keep back ; if he shows himself he’ll 
be shot. Come along, now. Come slow; 
push the door open yourself—just enough 
to squeeze in, d’you hear?” 

I didn’t hurry ; I couldn’t if I’d ’a’ wanted 
to. I took one slow step at a time, and there 
warn’t a sound, only I thought I could hear 
my heart. The dogs were as still as the 
humans, but they followed a little behind 
me. When I got to the three log door-steps, 
I heard them unlocking and unbarring and 
unbolting. I put my hand on the door and 
pushed it a little and a little more, till some- 
body said, “ There, that’s enough —put your 
head in.” I done it, but I judged they would 
take it off. 

The candle was on the floor, and there 
they all was, looking at me, and me at them, 
for about a quarter of a minute. Three big 
men with guns pointed at me, which made 
me wince, I tell you; the oldest, gray and 
about sixty, the other two thirty or more— 
all of them fine and handsome—and the 
sweetest old gray-headed lady, and back of 
her two young women, which I couldn’t see 
right well. The old gentleman says: 
“There—I reckon it’s all right. Come 
As soon as I was in, the old gentleman he 
locked the door and barred it and bolted it, 
and told the young men to come in with 
their guns, and they all went in a big parlor 
that had a new rag carpet on the floor, and 
got together in a corner that was out of range 
of the front windows—there warn’t none on 
the side. They held the candle, and took a 
good look at me, and all said, “ Why, Ae aint 
a Shepherdson—no, there aint any Shep- 
herdson about him.” Then the old man said 
he hoped I wouldn’t mind being searched 
for arms, because he didn’t mean no harm by 
it—it was only to make sure. So he didn't 
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pry into my pockets, but only felt outside 
with his hand, and said it was all right. He 
told me to make myself easy and at home, 
and tell all about myself; but the old lady 
says: 

“ Why, bless you, Saul, the poor thing’s as 
wet as he can be; and don’t you reckon it 
may be he’s hungry ?” 

“ True for you, Rachel—I forgot.” 

So the old lady says: 

“ Betsy ” (this was a nigger woman), “ you 

fly around and get him something to eat, as 
quick as you can, poor thing; and one of you 
girls go and wake up Buck and tell him— 
Oh, here he is himself. Buck, take this little 
stranger and get the wet clothes off from him, 
and dress him up in some of yours that’s 
dry.” 
Buck looked about as old as me—thirteen 
or fourteen or along there, though he was a 
little bigger than me. He hadn’t on anything 
but a shirt, and he was very frowsy-headed. 
He come in gaping, and digging one fist into 
his eyes, and he was dragging a gun along 
with the other one. He says: 

“ Aint they no Shepherdsons around ?” 

They said, no, ’twas a false alarm. 

“ Well,” he says, “if they’d’a’ b’en some. I 
reckon I’d ’a’ got one.” 

They all laughed, and Bob says: 

“Why, Buck, they might have scalped us 
all, you’ve been so slow in coming.” 

“ Well, nobody come after me, and it aint 
right. I’m always kep’ down; I don’t get no 
show.” 

“ Never mind, Buck, my boy,” says the old 
man, “ you'll have show enough, all in good 
time; don’t you fret about that. Go ‘long 
with you now, and do as your mother told 
you.” 

When we got upstairs to his room he got 
me a coarse shirt and a roundabout and pants 
of his, and I put them on. While I was at it 
he asked me what my name was, but before 
I could tell him he started to telling me about 
a blue jay and a young rabbit he had catched 
in the woods day before yesterday, and he 
asked me where Moses was when the candle 
went out. I said I didn’t know; I hadn’t 
heard about it before, noway. 

“ Well, guess,” he says. 

“How’m I going to guess,” says I, “ when 
I never heard tell about it before ? ” 

“ But you can guess, can’t you ? It’s just as 
easy.” 

“ Which candle?” I says. 

“ Why, any candle,” he says. 

“TI don’t know where he was,” says I; 
“ where was he ?” 

“ Why, he was in the dark / That’s where 
he was!” 
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“ Well, if you knowed where he was, what 
did you ask me for?” 

“ Why, blame it, it’s a riddle, don’t you 
see? Say, how long are you going to stay 
here? You got to stay always. We can just 
have booming times—they don’t have no 
school now. Do you own a dog? I’ve gota 
dog —and he’ll go in the river and bring out 
chips that you throwin. Do you like to comb 
up Sundays, and all that kind of foolishness ? 
You bet I don’t, but ma she makes me. Con- 
found these ole britches! I reckon I’d better 
put ’em on, but I'd ruther not, it’s so warm. 
Are you all ready? All right—come along, 
old hoss.” 

Cold corn-pone, cold corn-beef, butter and 
butter-milk—that is what they had for me 
down there, and there aint nothing better 
that ever I’ve come across yet. Buck and his 
ma and all of them smoked cob pipes, except 
the nigger woman, which was gone, and the 
two young women. They all smoked and 
talked, and I eat and talked. The young 
women had quilts around them, and their hair 
down their backs. They all asked me ques- 
tions, and I told them how pap and me and 
all the family was living on a little farm down 
at the bottom of Arkansaw, and my sister 
Mary Ann run off and got married and never 
was heard of no more, and Bill went to hunt 
them and he warn’t heard of no more, and 
Tom and Mort died, and then there warn’t 
nobody but just me and pap left, and he was 
just trimmed down to nothing on account of 
his troubles ; so when he died I took what 
there was left, because the farm didn’t belong 
to us, and started up the river, deck passage, 
and fell overboard ; and that was how I come 
to be here. So they said I could have a home 
there as long as { wanted it. Then it was 
most daylight, and everybody went to bed, 
and I went to bed with Buck, and when I 
waked up in the morning, drat it all, I had 
forgot what my name was. So I laid there 
about an hour trying to think, and when Buck 
waked up, I says: 

“ Can you spell, Buck ?” 

“ Yes,” he says. 

“TI bet you can’t spell my name,” says I. 

“IT bet you what you dare I can,” says he. 

“ All right,” says I; “ go ahead.” 

“ G-o-r-g-e J-a-x-o-n—there now,” he 
says. 

“ Well,” says I, “ you done it, but I didn’t 
think you could. It aint no slouch of a name 
to spell—right off without studying.” 

I set it down, private, because somebody 
might want me to spell it next, and so I wanted 
to be handy with it and rattle it off like I was 
used to it. 

It was a mighty nice family, and a mighty 
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nice house, too. I hadn’t seen no house out in 
the country before that was so nice and had 
so much style. It didn’t have an iron latch 
on the front door, nor a wooden one with a 
buckskin string, but a brass knob to turn, the 
same as houses in a town, There warn’t no 
bed in the parlor, not a sign of a bed; but 
heaps of parlors in towns has beds in them. 
There was a big fire-place that was bricked on 
the bottom, and the bricks was kept clean 
and red by pouring water on them and scrub- 
bing them with another brick; sometimes 
they washed them over with red water-paint 
that they call Spanish-brown, same as they 
do in town. They had big brass dog-irons 
that could hold up a saw-log. There was a 
clock on the middle of the mantel-piece, with 
a picture of a town painted on the bottom 
half of the glass front, and a round place in 
the middle of it for the sun, and you could 
see the pendulum swing behind it. It was 
beautiful to hear that clock tick; and some- 
times when one of these peddlers had been 
along and scoured her up and got her in good 
shape, she would start in and strike a hundred 
and fifty before she got tuckered out. They 
wouldn’t took any money for her. 

Well, there was a big outlandish parrot on 
each side of the clock, made out of some- 
thing like chalk, and painted up gaudy. By 
one of the parrots was a cat made of crock- 
ery, and a crockery dog by the other; and 
when you pressed down on them they 
squeaked, but didn’t open their mouths nor 
look different nor interested. They squeaked 
through underneath. There was a couple of 
big wild-turkey-wing fans spread out behind 
those things. On a table in the middle of the 
room was a kind of a lovely crockery basket 
that had apples and oranges and peaches and 
grapes piled up in it which was much redder 
and yellower and prettier than real ones is, 
but they warn’t real, because you could see 
where pieces had got chipped off and showed 
the white chalk or whatever it was under- 
neath. 

This table had a cover made out of beau- 
tiful oil-cloth, with a red and blue spread-eagle 
painted on it, and a painted border all around. 
It come all the way from Philadelphia, they 
said. There was some books too, piled up 
perfectly exact, on each corner of the table. 
One was a big family Bible, full of pictures. 
One was “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” about a man 
that left his family it didn’t say why. I read 
considerable in it now and then. The state- 
ments was interesting, but tough. Another 
was “ Friendship’s Offering,” full of beautiful 
stuff and poetry ; but I didn’t read the poetry. 
Another was Henry Clay’s Speeches, and 
another was Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicine, 
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which told you all about what to do if a body: 


was sick or dead. There was a Hymn Book, 
and a lot of other books. And there was nice 
split-bottom chairs, and perfectly sound, too— 
not bagged down in the middle and busted, 
like an old basket. 

They had pictures hung on the walls— 
mainly Washingtons and Lafayettes, and bat- 
tles, and Highland Marys, and one called 
“Signing the Declaration.” There was some 
that they called crayons, which one of the 
daughters which was dead made her own 
self when she was only fifteen years old. 
They was different from any pictures I ever 
see before—blacker, mostly, than is common. 
One was a woman in aslim black dress, belted 
small under the arm-pits, with bulges like a 
cabbage in the middle of the sleeves, and a 
large black scoop-shovel bonnet with a black 
veil, and white slim ankles crossed about 
with black tape, and very wee black slippers, 
like a chisel, and she was leaning pensive on 
a tombstone on her right elbow, under a 
weeping willow, and her other hand hanging 
down her side holding a white handkerchief 
and a reticule ; and underneath the picture it 
said “Shall I Never See Thee More Alas.” 
Another one was a young lady with her hair 
all combed up straight to the top of her head, 
and knotted there in front of a comb like a 
chair-back, and she was crying into a hand- 
kerchief, and had a dead bird laying on its 
back in her other hand with its heels up, and 
underneath the picture it said “I Shall Never 
Hear Thy Sweet Chirrup More Alas.” There 
was one where a young lady was at a window 
looking up at the moon, and tears running 
down her cheeks; and she had an open letter 
in one hand, with black sealing-wax showing 
on one edge of it, and she was mashing a 
locket with a chain to it against her mouth; 
and underneath the picture it said “ And Art 
Thou Gone Yes Thou Art Gone Alas.” 
These was all nice pictures, 1 reckon, but I 
didn’t somehow seem to take to them, be- 
cause if ever I was down a little, they always 
give me the fan-tods. Everybody was sorry 
she died, because she had laid out a lot more 
of these pictures to do, and a body could see 
by what she had done what they had lost. 
But I reckoned that, with her disposition, she 
was having a better time in the graveyard. 
She was at work on what they said was her 
greatest picture when she took sick, and 
every day and every night it was her prayer 
to be allowed to live till she got it done, but 
she never got the chance. It was a picture 
of a young woman in a long white gown, 
standing on the rail of a bridge all ready to 
jump off, with her hair all down her back, 
and looking up to the moon, with the tears 
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running down her face, and she had two arms 
folded across her breast, and two arms 
stretched out in front, and two more reaching 
up towards the moon—and the idea was to 
see which pair would look best and then 
scratch out all the other arms; but, as I was 
saying, she died before she got her mind 
made up, and now they kept this picture over 
the head of the bed in her room, and every 
time her birthday come they hung flowers on 
it. Other times it was hid with a little curtain. 
The young woman in the picture had a kind 
of a nice sweet face, but there was so many 
arms it made her look too spidery, seemed 
to me. 

This young girl kept a scrap-book when 
she was alive, and used to paste obituaries 
and accidents and cases of patient suffering 
in it out of the “ Presbyterian Observer,” and 
write poetry after them out of her own head. 
It was very good poetry. 

If Emmeline Grangerford could make 
poetry like that before she was fourteen, there 
aint no telling what she could ’a’ done by and 
by. Buck said she could rattle off poetry like 
nothing. She didn’t ever have to stop to think. 
He said she would slap down a line, and if 
she couldn’t find anything to rhyme with it 
she would just scratch it out and slap down 
another one, and go ahead. She warn’t par- 
ticular; she could write about anything you 
choose to give her to write about, just so it 
was sadful. Every time a man died, or a 
woman died, or a child died, she would be on 
hand with her “tribute” before he was cold. 
She called them tributes. The neighbors said 
it was the doctor first, then Emmeline, then 
the undertaker. The undertaker never got 
in ahead of Emmeline but once, and then she 
hung fire on a rhyme for the dead person’s 
name, which was Whistler. She warn’t ever 
the same after that; she never complained, 
but she kind of pined away and did not live 
long. Poor thing! many’s the time I made 
myself go up to the little room that used to 
be hers, and get out her poor old scrap-book 
and read in it when her pictures had been 
aggravating me and I had soured on her a 
little. I liked all that family, dead ones and 
all, and warn’t going to let anything come 
between us. Poor Emmeline made poetry 
about all the dead people when she was alive, 
and it didn’t seem right that there warn’t 
nobody to make some about her, now she was 
gone; so I tried to sweat out a verse or two 
myself, but I couldn’t seem to make it go, 
somehow. They kept Emmeline’s room trim 
and nice, and all the things fixed in it just the 
way she liked to have them when she was alive, 
and nobody ever slept there. The old lady 
took care of the room herself, though there 
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COLONEL GRANGERFORD. 


was plenty of niggers, and she sewed there 
a good deal and read her Bible there, 
mostly. 

Well, as I was saying about the parlor, there 
was beautiful curtains on the windows: white, 
with pictures painted on them, of castles with 
vines all down the walls, and cattle coming 
down to drink. There was a little old piano, 
too, that had tin pans in it, I reckon, and 
nothing was ever so lovely as to hear the 
young ladies sing “The Last Link is Broken,” 
and play “The Battle of Prague” on it. The 
walls of all the rooms was plastered, and most 
had carpets on the floors, and the whole house 
was whitewashed on the outside. 

It was a double house, and the big open 
place betwixt them was roofed and floored, 
and sometimes the table was set there in the 
middle of the day, and it was a cool, com- 
fortable place. Nothing couldn’t be better. 
And warn’t the cooking good, and just 
bushels of it, too! 

Colonel Grangerford was a gentleman, 
you see. He was a gentleman all over; and 
so was his family. He was well-born, as the 
saying is, and that’s worth as much in a man 
as it is in a horse, so the widow Douglass 
said, and nobody ever denied that she was of 
the first aristocracy in our town; and pap he 
always said it, too, though he warn’t no more 
quality than a mud-cat, himself. Colonel 
Grangerford was very tall and very slim, and 
had a darkish-paly complexion, not’a sign of 
red in it anywheres ; he was clean-shaved every 
morning, all over his thin face, and he had the 
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thinnest kind of lips, and the thinnest kind of 
nostrils, and a high nose, and heavy eyebrows, 
and the blackest kind of eyes, sunk so deep 
back that they seemed like they was looking 
out of caverns at you, as you may say. His 
forehead was high, and his hair was black and 
straight, and hung to his shoulders. His 
hands was long and thin, and every day of 
his life he put on a clean shirt and a full suit 
from head to foot, made out of linen so white 
it hurt your eyes to look at it; and on Sun- 
days he wore a blue tail-coat with brass but- 
tons on it. He carried a mahogany cane with 
a silver head to it. There warn’t no frivolish- 
ness about it, not a bit, and he warn’t ever 
loud, He was as kind as he could be — you 
could feel that, you know, and so you had 
confidence. Sometimes he smiled, and it was 
good to see; but when he straightened himself 
up like a liberty-pole, and the lightning begun 
to flicker out from under his eyebrows, you 
wanted to climb a tree first and find out what 
the matter was afterward. He didn’t ever 
have to tell anybody to mind their manners 
—everybody was always good-mannered 
where he was. Everybody loved to have him 
around, too; he was sunshine most always — I 
mean he madeit seem like good weather. When 
he turned into a cloud-bank it was awful dark 
for half a minute, and that was enough ; there 
wouldn’t nothing go wrong again for a 
week, 

When him and the old lady come down in 
the morning, all the family got up out of 
their chairs and give them good-day, and 
didn’t set down again till they had set down. 
Then Tom and Bob went to the sideboard 
where the decanters was, and mixed a glass 
of bitters and handed it to him, and he held 
it in his hand and waited till Tom’s and Bob’s 
was mixed, and then they bowed and said, 
“Our duty to you, sir, and madam”; and 
they bowed the least bit in the world and said 
thank you, and so they drank, all three, and 
Bob and Tom poured a spoonful of water on 
the sugar and the mite of whisky or apple 
brandy in the bottom of their tumblers, and 
give it to me and Buck, and we drank to the 
old people, too. 

Bob was the oldest, and Tom next—tall, 
beautiful men, with very broad shoulders 
and brown faces, and long black hair and 
black eyes. They dressed in white linen from 
head to foot, like the old gentleman, and wore 
broad Panama hats. 

Then there was Miss Charlotte; she was 
twenty-five, and tall and proud and grand, 
but as good as she could be when she warn’t 
stirred up ; but when she was, she had a look 
that would make you wilt in your tracks, like 
her father. She was beautiful. 
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HARNEY SHEPHERDSON. 


So was her sister, Miss Sophia, but it was 
a different kind. She was gentle and sweet, 
like a dove, and she was only twenty. 

Each person had their own nigger to wait 


on them— Buck, too. My nigger had a 
monstrous easy time, because I warn’t used 
to having anybody do anything for me, but 
Buck’s was on the jump most of the time. 

This is all there was of the family now; 
but there used to be more—three sons; they 
got killed; and Emmeline that died. 

The old gentleman owned a lot of farms, 
and over a hundred niggers. Sometimes a 
stack of people would come there, horse- 
back, from ten or fifteen miles around, and 
stay five or six days, and have such junket- 
ings round about and on the river, and dances 
and picnics in the woods, day-times, and 
balls at the house, nights. These people was 
mostly kin-folks of the family. The men 
brought their guns with them. It was a 
handsome lot of quality, I tell you. 

There was another clan of aristocracy 
around there—five or six families— mostly 
of the name of Shepherdson. They was as 
high-toned, and well-born, and rich, and 
grand, as the tribe of Grangerfords. The 
Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords used the 
same steam-boat landing, which was about 
two mile above our house; so sometimes, 
when I went up there with a lot of our folks, 
I used to see a lot of the Shepherdsons 
there, on their fine horses. 


One day Buck and me was away in the 
woods, hunting, and heard a horse com- 
ing. We wascrossing theroad. Buck says: 

“ Quick! Jump for the woods!” 

We done it, and then peeped down the 
woods through the leaves. Pretty soon a 
splendid young man come galloping down 
the road, setting his horse easy and look- 
ing like a soldier. He had his gun across 
his pommel. I had seen him before. It 
was young Harney Shepherdson, I heard 
Buck’s gun go off at my ear, and Harney’s 
hat tumbled off from his head. He grab- 
bed his gun, and rode straight to the place 
where we was hid. But we didn’t wait. 
We started through the woods on a run. 
The woods warn’t thick, so I locked over 
my shoulder to dodge the bullet, and 
twice I seen Harney cover Buck with his 
gun ; and then he rode away the way he 
come—to get his hat, I reckon, but I 
couldn’t see. We never stopped running 
till we got home. The old gentleman’s 
eyes blazed a minute,—’twas pleasure, 
mainly, I judged,— then his face sort 
of smoothed down, and he says, kind 
of gentle : 

“T don’t like that shooting from behind 

a bush. Why didn’t you step into the road, 
my boy?” 

“The Shepherdsons don’t, father. 
always take advantage.” 

Miss Charlotte she held her head up like 
a queen while Buck was telling his tale, and 
her nostrils spread and her eyes snapped. 
The two young men looked dark, but never 
said nothing. Miss Sophia she turned pale, 
but the color come back when she found the 
man warn’t hurt. 

Soon as I could get Buck down by the 
corn-cribs under the trees by ourselves, I 
says : 

“ Did you want to kill him, Buck ?” 

“ Well, I bet I did.” 

“ What did he do to you?” 

“Him? He never done nothing to me.” 

“Well, then, what did you want to kill 
him for ?” 

“Why, nothing — only it’s on account of 
the feud.” 

“What's a feud ?” 

“Why, where was you raised? Don’t you 
know what a feud is ?” 

“ Never heard of it before — tell me about 
a” 

“ Well,” says Buck, “a feud is this way. 
A man has a quarrel with another man, and 
kills him ; then that other man’s brother kills 
him; then the other brothers, on both sides, 
goes for one another; then the cousins chip 
in—and by and. by everybody’s killed off, 


They 
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and there aint no more feud. But it’s kind 
of slow, and takes a long time.” 

«« Has this one been going on long, Buck ?” 

“Well, I should reckon / it started thirty 
year ago, or som’ers along there. There was 
trouble "bout something, and then a lawsuit 
to settle it; and the suit went ag’in’ one of 
the men, and so he up and shot the man that 
won the suit — which he would naturally do, 
of course. Anybody would.” 

“ What was the trouble about, Buck ?>— 
land ?” 

“T reckon, may be —I don’t know.” 

“ Well, who done the shooting ?— was it a 
Grangerford or a Shepherdson ?” 

“Laws, how do / know? it was so long 
ago.” 

“ Don’t anybody know ?” 

“Oh, yes, pa knows, I reckon, and some 
of the other old folks; but they don’t know 
now what the row was about in the first 
place.” 

“ Has there been many killed, Buck ?” 


MISS CHARLOTTE. 


“Yes—right smart chance of funerals. 
But they don’t always kill. Pa’s got a few 
buck-shot in him; but he don’t mind it, ’cuz 
he don’t weigh much, anyway. Bob’s been 
carved up some with a bowie, and Tom’s 
been hurt once or twice” 

“Has anybody been killed this year, 
Buck ?” 

“ Yes, we got one and they got one. ’Bout 
three months ago, my cousin Bud, fourteen 
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year old, was riding through the woods on 
t’other side of the river, and didn’t have no 
weapon with him, which was blame’ foolish- 
ness; and in a lonesome place he hears a 
horse a-coming behind him, and sees old 
Baldy Shepherdson a-linkin’ after him with 
his gun in his hand, and his white hair a-flying 
in the wind ; and ’stead of jumping off and 
taking to the brush, Bud ‘lowed he could 
outrun him; so they had it, nip and tuck, 
for five mile or more, the old man a-gaining 
allthe time. So at last Bud seen it warn’t any 
use, so he stopped and faced around so as 
to have the bullet-holes in front, you know, 
and the old man he rode up and shot him 
down. But he didn’t git much chance to enjoy 
his luck, for inside of a week our folks laid 
him out.” 

“T reckon that old man was a coward, 
Buck.” 

“TI reckon he warn't a coward—not by a 
blame’ sight. There aint a coward amongst 
them Shepherdsons— not a one. And there 
aint no cowards amongst the Grangerfords, 
either. Why, that old man kep’ up his end 
in a fight one day, for half an hour, against 
three Grangerfords, and come out winner. 
They was all a-horseback ; he lit off his horse 
and got behind a little wood-pile, and kep’ 
his horse before him to stop the bullets; but 
the Grangerfords staid on their horses and 
capered around the old man, and peppered 
away at him, and he peppered away at them. 
Him and his horse both went home pretty 
leaky and crippled, but the Grangerfords had 
to be fetched home —and one of ’em was dead, 
and another died the next day. No, sir; if a 
body’s out hunting for cowards, he don’t 
want to fool away any time amongst them 
Shepherdsons, becuz they don’t breed any 
of that Aind.” 

Next Sunday we all went to church, about 
three mile, everybody a-horseback. The men 
took their guns along, so did Buck, and kept 
them between their knees or stood them 
handy against the wall. The Shepherdsons 
done the same. It was pretty ornery preach- 
ing —all about brotherly love, and such-like 
tiresomeness ; but everybody said it was a 
good sermon, and they all talked it over go- 
ing home, and had such a powerful lot to say 
about faith, and good works, and free grace, 
and preforeordestination, and I don’t know 
what all, that it did seem to me to be one of 
the roughest Sundays I had run across yet. 

About an hour after dinner everybody was 
dozing around, some in their chairs and some 
in their rooms, and it got to be pretty dull. 
Buck and a dog was stretched out on the 
grass in the sun, sound asleep. I went up to 
our room, and judged I would take a nap 
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myself. I found that sweet Miss Sophia 
standing in her door, which was next to 
ours, and she took me in her room and shut 
the door very soft, and asked me if | liked 
her, and I said I did; and she asked me if 
I would do something for her and not tell 
anybody, and I said I would. Then she said 
she’d forgot her Testament, and left it in the 
seat at church, between two other books, and 
would I slip out quiet and go there and fetch 
it to her, and not say nothing to nobody? I 
said I would. So I slid out and slipped off 
up the road, and there warn’t anybody at 
the church, except may be a hog or two; 
for there warn’t any lock on the door, and 
hogs likes a puncheon floor in summer-time, 
because it’s cool. If you notice, most folks 
don’t go to church only when they’ve got to; 
but a hog is different. 

Says I to myself, something’s up — it aint 
natural for a girl to be in such a sweat about 
a Testament; so I give it a shake, and out 
drops a little piece of paper with “Ha//-past 
two” wrote on it with a pencil. I ransacked 
it, but couldn’t find anything else. I couldn’t 
make anything out of that, so I put the paper 
in the book again, and when I got home and 
upstairs, there was Miss Sophia in her door 
waiting for me. She pulled me in and shut 
the door; then she looked in the Testament 
till she found the paper, and as soon as she 
read it she looked glad; and before a body 
could think she grabbed me and give me a 
squeeze, and said I was the best boy in the 
world, and not to tell anybody. She was 
mighty red in the face for a minute, and her 
eyes lighted up, and it made her powerful 
pretty. I was a good deal astonished, but 
when I got my breath I asked her what the 
paper was about, and she asked me if I had 
read it, and I said no, and she asked me if I 
could read writing, and I told her “no, only 
coarse-hand,” and then she said the paper 
warn’t anything but a book-mark to keep her 
place, and I might go and play now. 

I went off down to theriver, studying over this 
thing, and pretty soon I noticed that my nig- 
ger was following along behind. When we was 
out of sight of the house, he looked back and 
around a second, and then comes a-running, 
and says: 

“ Mars Jawge, if you’ll come down into de 
swamp, I’ll show you a whole stack o’ water- 
moccasins.” 

Thinks I, that’s mighty curious; he said 
that yesterday. He oughter know a body 
don’t love water-moccasins enough to go 
around hunting for them. What is he up to, 
anyway ? So I says: 

“ Ail right, trot ahead.” 

I followed a half a mile, then he struck out 
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over the swamp and waded ankle-deep as 
much as another half-mile. We come to a 
little flat piece of land, which was dry and 
very thick with trees and bushes and vines, 
and he says: 

“You shove right in dah, jist a few steps, 
Mars Jawge, dah’s whah dey is. I’s seed ’em 
befo’, I don’t k’yer to see ’em no mo’,” 

Then he slopped right along and went 
away, and pretty soon the trees hid him. I 
poked into the place a-ways, and come to a 
little open patch as big as a bedroom, all hung 
around with vines, and found a man laying 
there asleep—and by jings it was my old Jim ! 

I waked him up, and I reckoned it was 
going to be a grand surprise to him to see 
me again, but it warn’t. He nearly cried, he 
was so glad, but he warn’t surprised. Said he 
swum along behind me that night, and heard 
me yell every time, but dasn’t answer, because 
he didn’t want nobody to pick Aim up, and 
take him into slavery again. Says he: 

“T got hurt a little, en couldn’t swim fas’, 
so I wuz a considable ways behine you to- 
ward the las’; when you landed I reck’ned I 
could ketch up wid you on de lan’ ’dout hav- 
in’ to shout at you, but when I see dat house I 
begin to go slow. I ’uz off too fur to hear what 
dey say to you —I wuz afraid o’ de dogs — 
but when it ’uz all quiet ag’in, I knowed you’s in 
de house, so I struck out for de woods to wait 
for day. Early in de mawnin’ some er de 
niggers come along, gwine to de fields, en 
dey tuck me en showed me dis place, whah 
de dogs can’t track me on accounts o’ de 
water, en dey brings me truck to eat every 
night, en tells me how you’s a-gitt’n along.” 

“Why didn’t you tell my Jack to fetch me 
here sooner, Jim?” } 

“ Well, ’twarn’t no use to 'sturb you, Huck, 
tell we could do sumfn—but we’s all right 
now. I b’en a-buyin’ pots en pans en vittles, 
as I got a chanst, en a-patchin’ up de raf’, 
nights, when “ 

“ What raft, Jim?” 

“ Our ole raf’.” 

“You mean to say our old raft warn’t 
smashed all to flinders ?” 

“ No, she warn’t. She was tore up a good 
deal—one en’ of her was—but dey warn’t 
no great harm done, on’y our traps was mos’ 
all los’. Ef we hadn’ dive’ so deep en swum 
so fur under water, en de night hadn’ b’en so 
dark, en we warn’t so sk’yerd, en be’n sich 
punkin-heads, as de sayin’ is, we'd ’a’ seed de 
raf’. But it’s jis’ as well we didn’t, *kase now 
she’s all fixed up ag’in mos’ as good as new, 
en we’s got a new lot o’ stuff, too, in de place 
o’ what ’uz los’.” 

“Why, how did you get hold of the raft 
again, Jim—did you catch her?” 
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“ How I gwine to ketch her, en I out in 
de woods? No; some er de niggers foun’ her 
ketched on a snag, along heah in de ben’, en 
dey hid her in a crick, ’mongst de willows, 
en dey wuz so much jawin’ "bout which un 
’um she b’long to de mos’, dat I come to 
heah "bout it pooty soon, so I ups en settles 
de trouble by tellin’ um she don’t b’long to 
none uv um, but to you en me; en I ast um 
if dey gwine to grab a young white gen’l’man’s 
propaty, en git a hid’n’ for it? Den I gin um 
ten cents apiece, en dey ’uz mighty well sat- 
isfied, en wisht some mo’ raf’s ’ud come along 
en make um rich ag’in. Dey’s mighty good to 
me, dese niggers is, en whatever I wants um 
to do fur me, I doan’ have to ast ’m twice, 
honey. Dat Jack’s a good nigger, en pooty 
smart.” 

“ Yes, he is. He aint ever told me you was 
here; told me to come, and he’d show me a 
lot of water-moccasins. If anything happens, 
he ain’t mixed up in it. He can say he never 
seen us together, and it’ll be the truth.” 

I don’t want to talk much about the next 
day. I reckon I'll cut it pretty short. I 
waked up about dawn, and was a-going to 
turn over and go to sleep again, when I no- 
ticed how still it was—didn’t seem to be 
anybody stirring. That warn’t usual. Next I 
noticed that Buck was up and gone. Well, I 
gets up, a-wondering, and goes downstairs — 
nobody around; everything as still as a 
mouse. Just the same outside; thinks I, what 
does it mean? Down by the wood-pile I 
comes across my Jack, and says: 

“ What’s it all about?” 

Says he: 

“ Don’t you know, Mars Jawge ?.” 

“ No,” says I, “ I don’t.” 

“ Well, den, Miss *Sophia’s run off! ’deed 
she has. She run off in de night, some time— 
nobody don’t know jis’ when—run off to get 
married to dat young Harney Shepherdson, 
you know —leastways, so dey ’spec’. De 
fambly foun’ it out "bout half an hour ago,— 
may be a little mo’,—en’ I #// you dey warn’t 
no time los’. Sich another hurryin’ up guns 
en horses you never see! De women folks 
has gone for to stir up de relations, en old 
Mars Saul en de boys tuck dey guns en rode 
up de river road for to try to ketch dat young 
man en kill him ’fo’ he kin git acrost de river 
wid Miss Sophia. I reck’n dey’s gwine to be 
mighty rough times.” 

“ Buck went off ’thout waking me up.” 

“ Well, I reck’n he did/ Dey warn’t gwine 
to mix you up init. Mars Buck he loaded 
up his gum en ‘lowed he’s gwine to fetch 
home a Shepherdson or bust. Well, dey’ll be 
ee un ’m dah, I reck’n, en you bet you 

e’ll fetch one ef he gits a chanst.” 
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I took up the river road as hard as I could 
put. By and by I began to hear guns a good 
ways off. When I come in sight of the log 
store and the wood-pile where the steam-boats 
lands, I worked along under the trees and 
brush till I got to a good place, and then I 
clumb up into the forks of a cotton-wood that 
was out of reach, and watched. There was a 
wood-rank four foot high, a little ways in 
front of the tree, and first I was going to hide 
behind that; but may be it was luckier I didn’t. 

There was four or five men cavorting around 
on their horses in the open place before the 
log store, cussing and yelling, and trying to 
get at a couple of young chaps that was 
behind the wood-rank alongside of the steam- 
boat landing —but they couldn’t come it. 
Every time one of them showed himself on 
the river side of the wood-pile he got shot at. 
The two boys was squatting back to back 
behind the pile, so they could watch both 
ways. 

By and by the men stopped cavorting 
around and yelling. They started riding 
toward the store; then up gets one of the 
boys, draws a steady bead over the wood- 
rank, and drops one of them out of his saddle. 
All the men jumped off of their horses and 
grabbed the hurt one and started to carry 
him to the store; and that minute the two 
boys started on the run. They got half-way 
to the tree I was in before the men noticed. 
Then the men see them, and jumped on their 
horses and took out afterthem. They gained 
on the boys, but it didn’t do no good, the boys 
had too good a start; they got to the wood- 
pile that was in front of my tree, and slipped 
in behind it, and so they had the bulge on the 
men again. One of the boys was Buck, and 
the other was a slim young chap about nine- 
teen years old. 

The men ripped around awhile, and then 
rode away. As soon as they was out of sight, 
I sung out to Buck and told him. He didn’t 
know what to make of my voice coming out 
of the tree at first: He was awful surprised. 
He told me to watch out sharp and let him 
know when the men come in sight again ; said 
they was up to some devilment or other — 
wouldn’t be gone long. I wished I was out 
of that tree, but I dasn’t come down. Buck 
begun to cry and rip, and ‘lowed that him and 
his cousin Joe (that was the other young chap) 
would make up for this day yet. He said his 
father and his two brothers was killed, and two 
or three of the enemy. Said the Shepherdsons 
laid for them in ambush. Buck said his father 
and brothers ought to waited for their rela- 
tions— the Shepherdsons was too strong for 
them. I asked him what was become of young 
Harney and Miss Sophia. He said they'd 
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got across the river and was safe. I was glad of 
that; but the way Buck did take on because he 
didn’t manage to kill Harney that day he shot 
at him—I haint ever heard anything like it. 
All of a sudden, bang! bang! bang! goes 
three or four guns—the men had slipped 
around through the woods and come in 
from behind without their horses! The boys 





BEMIND THE WOOD-PILE. 


jumped for the river — both of them hurt — 
and as they swam down the current the men 
run along the bank shooting at them and sing- 
ing out, “ Kill them, kill them!” It made me 
so sick I most fell out of the tree. I aint 
a-going to tell a// that happened—it would 
make me sick again if I was to do that. 
I wished I hadn’t ever come ashore that night, 
to see such things. I aint ever going to get shut 
of them — lots of times I dream about them. 

I staid in the tree till it begun to get dark, 
afraid to come down. Sometimes I heard 
guns away off in the woods; and twice I seen 
little gangs of men gallop past the log store 
with guns; so I reckoned the trouble was 
still a-going on. I was mighty downhearted, 
so I made up my mind I wouldn’t ever go 
anear that house again, because I reckoned I 
was to blame, somehow. I judged that that 
piece of paper meant that Miss Sophia was 
to meet Harney somewheres at half-past two 
and run off; and I judged I ought to told 
her father about that paper and the curious 
way she acted, and then may be he would ’a’ 
locked her up, and this awful mess wouldn’t 
ever happened. 

When I got down out of the tree, I crept 
along down the river bank a piece, and found 
the two bodies laying in the edge of the water, 
and tugged at them till I got them ashore; 
then I covered up their faces, and got away 
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as quick as I could. I cried a little when I 
was covering up Buck’s face, for he was 
mighty good to me. 
It was just dark now. I never went near 
the house, but struck through the woods and 
made for the swamp. Jim warn’t on his 
island, so I tramped off in a hurry for the 
crick, and crowded through the willows, red- 
hot to jump aboard and 
get out of that awful coun- 
try. The raft was gone! 
My souls, but I wasscared! 
‘I couldn’t get my breath 
for most a minute. Then 
I raised a yell. A voice 
not twenty-five foot from 
me says: 
“ Good lan’! is dat you, 
honey? Doan’ make no 
noise.” 
It was Jim’s voice— 
nothing ever sounded so 
good before. I run along 

~ the bank a piece and got 
aboard, and Jim he grab- 
bed me and hugged me, 
he was so glad to see me. 
He says: 
“ Laws bless you, chile, 
I’uz right down sho’ you’s 
dead ag’in. Jack’s been heah; he say he reck’n 
you’s be’n shot, kase you didn’ come home no 
mo’; so I’s jes’ dis minute a-startin’ de raf’ down 
towards de mouf er de crick, so’s to be all ready 
for to shove out en leave soon as Jack comes 
ag’in en tells me for certain you zs dead. Lawsy, 
I’s mighty glad to git you back ag’in, honey.” 
I says: 

“ All right—that’s mighty good; they wont 
find me, and they’ll think I’ve been killed, 
and floated down the river —there’s some- 
thing up there that'll help them to think so; 
so don’t you lose no time, Jim, but just shove 
off for the big water as fast as ever you can.” 
I never felt easy till the raft was two mile 
below there and out in the middle of the Mis- 
sissippi. Then we hung up our signal lantern, 
and judged that we was free and safe once 
more. I hadn’t had a bite to eat since yester- 
day; so Jim he got out some corn-dodgers 
and buttermilk, and pork and cabbage, and 
greens—there aint nothing in the world so 
good, when it’s cooked right—and whilst I 
eat my supper we talked, and had a good 
time. I was powerful glad to get away from 
the feuds, and so was Jim to get away from 
the swamp. We said there warn’t no home 
like a raft, after all. Other places do seem so 
cramped up and smothery, but a raft don’t. 
You feel mighty free and easy and comfort- 
able on a raft. 
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CAMPAIGNING TO NO PURPOSE. 
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HILE we were in camp at Washington 

in February, 1862, we were drilled to an 
extent which to the raw “ thinking soldier” 
seemed unnecessary. Our colonel was a strict 
disciplinarian. His efforts to drill out of us the 
methods of action and thought common to cit- 
izens, and to substitute in place thereof blind, 
unquestioning obedience to military rules, were 
not always appreciated at their true value. In 
my company there was an old drill-sergeant (let 
us call him Sergeant Hackett) who was in 
sympathetic accord with the colonel. He had 
occasion to reprove me often, and finally to 
inflict a blast of profanity at which my self- 
respect rebelled. Knowing that swearing was 
a breach of discipline; I waited confidently 
upon the colonel, with the manner of one 
gentleman calling upon another. After the 
usual salute, I opened complaint by saying: 

“ Colonel, Mr. Hackett has —— ” 

The colonel interrupted me angrily, and 
with fire in his eye, exclaimed : 

“* Mister’? There are no misters in the 
army.” 

“I thought, sir ”" I began apologet- 
ically. 

“ Think? think?” he cried. “ What right 
have you to think? / do the thinking for this 
regiment! Go to your quarters!” 

I did not tarry. There seemed to be no 
common ground on which he and I could 
argue questions of personal etiquette. But I 
should do injustice to his character as a com- 
mander if I failed to illustrate another manner 
of reproof which he sometimes applied. 

One day, noticing a corporal in soiled 
gloves, he said: “Corporal, you set a bad 





example to the men with your soiled gloves. 
Why do you?” 

“T’ve had no pay, sir, since entering the 
service, and can’t afford to hire washing.” 

The colonel drew from his pocket a pair 
of gloves spotlessly white, and handing them 
to the corporal said: “ Put on those; I washed 
them myself!” 

This was an unforgotten lesson to the 
whole regiment that it was a soldier’s duty to 
attend himself to his personal neatness. 


In a camp of soldiers, rumor, with her 
thousand tongues, is always speaking. The 
rank and file and under-officers of the line are 
not taken into the confidence of their supe- 
riors. Hence the private soldier is usually 
in ignorance’ as to his destination. What he 
lacks in information is usually made up in 
surmise and conjecture; every hint is caught 
at and worked out in possible and impossible 
combinations. He plans and fights imaginary 
battles. He maneuvers for position, with pen- 
cil and chalk, on fanciful fields, at the same 
time knowing no more of the part he is actu- 
ally performing in some great or little plan 
than the knapsack he bears. He makes some 
shrewd guesses (the Yankee’s birthright), but 
he knows absolutely nothing. It is this which 
makes the good-will and confidence of the 
rank and file in the commander so important 
a factor in the morale of an army. 

How we received the report or whence it 
came I know not, but it was rumored one 
morning that we were about to move. The 
order in reality came at last, to the distress 
and dismay of the sutlers and the little Ger- 
man woman who kept the grocery round the 
corner. We left her disconsolate over the 
cakes, pies, and goodies liberally purchased, 
but which were yet unpaid for when we 
fell into two ranks, were counted off, and 
marched to conquer the prejudices of other 
sutlers. 

We took the cars (early in March, I think), 
and were hurried through Hagerstown and 
other little sleepy-looking villages of Mary- 
land. The next morning found us at Sandy 
Hook, about half a mile from Harper's Ferry ; 
thence, after about three hours’ delay, we 
marched to a place opposite the promontory 
on and around which is situated the pictur- 
esque village of Harper’s Ferry, at the con- 
fluence of the Potomac and Shenandoah 
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rivers. It was cold at our camping-place, be- 
tween the canal and the river. There were no 
rations awaiting our arrival, and we were suf- 
fering from the hunger so common to soldiers. 
Who ever saw one off duty who was not in 
pursuit of something to eat? We couldn’t get 
anything for love or money. We had at last 
reached a place where the people showed 
some of the distress incidental to war, and a 
strong disinclination to feed or believe in us. 
We were grieved, but it couldn’t be helped. 
Their reception was as frosty as the weather. 
Our genial and winning address made no im- 
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fitted with a claw, one of which held the gun- 
wale of the boat, the other the shore abut- 
ment. Twenty men now came down on the 
left with planks, one inch thick, six inches 
wide, and fifteen feet long, narrowed at each 
end; these they laid across the five joists or 
balks, and returned on the right. Another 
party meanwhile rnoored another boat, which 
dropped down-stream opposite the one already 
bridged ; five joists, each twenty feet long, 
were laid upon the gunwale by five men; 
these were fastened by those in the boat, by 
means of ropes, to cleats or hooks provided 
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A SUTLER'’S TENT. 


pression on these Yankee-hating Maryland- 
ers, and their refusal to feed us threw a shadow 
over us as uncomfortable as the shadow of 
their hills. No wonder John Brown failed in 
such a place as this. 

The bridge from the Maryland to the Vir- 
ginia or Harper’s Ferry shore had been de- 
stroyed by fire, leaving only the granite 
abutments (which were afterward built upon 
again), and we were soon set at work convey- 
ing some flat-bottomed scows from Sandy 
Hook to Harper’s Ferry. As early as nine 
o’clock about one hundred men came down 
opposite the ferry, just above the old bridge, 
and broke into little groups, in military pre- 
cision. Four or five with spades and other 
implements improvised a wooden abutment 
on the shore; another party rowed against 
the stream, moored a scow, and let it drift 
down until it was opposite the wooden abut- 
ment; then a party of ten advanced, each 
two men carrying a claw-balk, or timbers 


for the purpose on the side of the scows, which 
were shoved off from the shore until the shore 
end of the balk rested upon the shore boat. 
These were covered with planks in the same 
manner as before; side-rails of joists were 
lashed down with ropes to secure the whole. 
So one after another of the boats was drop- 
ped into position until a bridge several hun- 
dred feet long reached from the Maryland 
to the Virginia shore, for the passage of ar- 
tillery and every description of munitions 
for an army. Owing to the force of the cur- 
rent, a large rope cable was stretched from 
shore to shore fifty feet above the bridge, 
and the upper end of each boat was stayed to 
the cable by a smaller rope. The clock-like 
precision with which these men worked showed 
them to be the drilled engineers and pon- 
toniers of the regular army. After the bridge 
was built, a slight, short man, with sandy hair, 
in military dress, came out upon it and con- 
gratulated the engineers on their success. 
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CONFEDERATE PRISONERS. 


This unassuming man was George B. McClel- 
lan, commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. 

It was the first boat-bridge thrown out in 
active service of the army of the United 
States, and it was on this that the army of 
General Banks crossed to the Virginia shore 
in 1862. Hour after hour this frail-looking 
bridge, which by force of the current swung 
almost in a semicircle between the two shores, 
was crowded with men and the material of 
an army. Officers were not allowed to trot 
their horses; troops in crossing were given 
the order, “ Route step,” as the oscillation 
of the cadence step or trotting horse is dan- 
gerous to the stability of a bridge of any kind, 
much more of the seemingly frail structure of 
boats and timbers, put together with ropes, 
here described. 

I crossed the bridge soon after it was laid ; 
visited Jefferson Rock, the ruins of the burned 
armory, and the town in general. The occa- 
sional crack of a musket among the hills on 
the other side of the Shenandoah told that 
the rebel scouts were still there. Colonel 
Geary’s men were engaged in driving them 
from the hills, preparatory to the advance of 
General Banks. During the day fifteen or 
twenty were captured and marched through 
the town, presenting a generally shabby and 
unmilitary appearance. They did not impress 
me as they did afterward when charging on 
our lines, with their unmusical yell and daunt- 
less front. 

The craggy heights about Harper’s Ferry 
are exceedingly picturesque. Here, around 
this promontory, the waters of the Shenan- 
doah and Potomac meet with murmurs of con- 
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gratulation, and go dancing on joyfully, hand 
in hand, to the ocean. The headland, around 
which the village of Harper’s Ferry is built, 
is noticeable for its ruggedness, but its bold 
outlines are subdued into something like pas- 
toral beauty by contrast with the huge, irregu- 
lar heights which rise grandly above on either 
side, and look down upon it. Maryland 
Heights, precipitous, rock-ribbed, and angu- 
lar, frown, as it were, at their rougher rival, 
Loudon Heights, on the opposite Virginia 
side below, while Harper’s Ferry lies demure 
and modest between them. 

The ruins of the burned armory of the 
United States were noticeable from the Mary- 
land shore ; also the masses of men moving in 
ceaseless tramp over the long and almost 
crescent-like bridge. The murmur of many 
voices, the mellow, abrupt call of the negro 
drivers to their mules, the glistening arms 
of the infantry reflected in the sunlight, the 
dull rumble of artillery-wheels and baggage- 
wagons, live in memory to-day, after a lapse 
of years, as one of the pictures of “ war's 
wrinkled front,” framed in the routine of more 
ordinary scenes of army life. 

One of my early army passions was collect- 
ing mementos of historic interest. For weeks 
I carried in my knapsack a brick taken from 
the old engine-house where John Brown so 
coolly fought, while his sons lay dying by his 
side. Near the ruins of the armory was a 
rough, extemporized barricade across the rail- 
road which ran around the northern shore, 
upon a foundation built on solid masonry, ris- 
ing from the river’s edge. The barricade was 
made of broken and fire-bruised machinery, 
twisted muskets and bayonets, the débris of 
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the armory. I had obtained a pass, and, pros- 
pecting around the village, had wandered 
along the shore to the barricade described. 
Among its material was a hand-car without 
driving machinery or brake—simply a plat- 
form on wheels. I succeeded, after laboring 
a long time, in getting the car upon the rail- 
road, and pushed it forward up the incline of 
the track about a mile. Blocking the wheels, 
I visited a cave near there, obtaining speci- 
mens of minerals and stalagmites, and loading 
them upon my chariot, started on the down- 
grade, with a strong wind as assistant motive- 


LONG 


power. My car soon began to obtain a rapid- 
ity of motion that astonished me. The farther 
I went the greater the speed. I had no idea 
so much momentum could be obtained on 
a slight down-grade. I rushed on like the 
wind, Blue-coated comrades shouted in de- 
rision as I passed them. I remember saluting 
two or three officers, who gazed at me with 
dazed and amused countenances, as I rushed 
at break-neck speed along the track toward 
the barricade from which I had started. I 
was rather confused, but could see dis- 
tinctly enough that there was soon to be 
a smash-up. I saw discord ahead unless I 
could avoid the collision ; and as that seemed 
impracticable, I jumped and struck on the 
softest spot I could find in my hasty survey. 
The knees of my trowsers were badly torn, 
and I was bruised in more spots than one 
would deem possible, but got to my feet in 


BRIDGE — EXAMINING A 
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season to see the climax. My carriage struck 
the barricade with such force as to send it 
over, with a dull crash, into the river below! 
It cured me forever of any desire to ride 
where no provision has been made for stop- 
ping the vehicle. I tell this incident as a spec 
imen of the scrapes an idle soldier may fall 
into. 

The next day we were sent by rail back to 
Washington, and into camp upon our old 
grounds. A few mornings afterward an in- 
spection was ordered. It came with the usual 
hurry and parade. Knapsacks and equipments 
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were in shining order; every musket, bayonet, 
and button, boot and belt, as bright as rub- 
bing and fear of censure or police duty could 
make them. Inspection over, the last jingle of 
ramrod in resounding musket was heard, and 
we were dismissed, with an intimation that 
on the morrow we were to go on a march. 

The sun rose through the mists of the morn- 
ing,—one of those quiet mornings when every 
sound is heard with distinctness. The waters 
of the Potomac were like a sheet of glass as 
we took up our line of march across the Long 
Bridge, making the old structure shake with 
our cadence step. Our moods varied : some 
laughed and joked ; some, in suppressed tones, 
talked with their comrades as to their desti- 
nation. Not much was said about fighting, 
but I, for one, did a great deal of thinking 
on that tender subject. 

After we passed the fort, which commanded 
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MARYLAND HEIGHTS 


the bridge on the Virginia side, we encount- 


LOUDON 
HEIGHTS. 


big Irish com- 
rade, Jim O’Brien, 
' ; facetiously took up 
yr the declension of 
SS mud,— mud, mudder, 
murder,— pulling a 
foot out at each vari- 
ation for emphasis. Jack E. 
declared it would be impossible 
to dislodge an enemy stuck in the 

mud as we were, 
The army resembled, more than anything 
else, a congregation of flies making a pilgrim- 


HARPER’S 
FERRY. 
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ered one of the most powerful allies of the age through molasses. The boys called their 


Rebel hosts, particularly during the winter and 
spring campaigns in Virginiaa—mup. No 
country can beat a Virginia road for mud. 
We struck it thick. It was knee-deep. It was 
verily “ heavy marching.” The foot sank very 
insidiously into the mud, and reluctantly came 
out again; it had to be coaxed, and while 
you were persuading your reluctant left, the 
willing right was sinking into unknown depths; 
it came out of the mud like the noise of a 
suction-pump when the water is exhausted. 
The order was given, “ Route step”; we 
climbed the banks of the road in search of firm 
earth, but it couldn’t be found, so we went on 
pumping away, making about one foot in depth 
to two inadvance. Our feet seemingly weighed 
twenty pounds each. We carried a number 
six into the unknown depths of mud, but it 
came out a number twelve, elongated, yellow, 
and nasty; it had lost its fair proportions, and 
would be mistaken for anything but a foot, if 
not attached to a leg. It seemed impossible 
that we should ever be able to find our feet 
in their primitive condition again. Occasion- 
ally a boot or shoe would be left in the mud, 
and it would take an exploring expedition to 
find it. Oh, that disgusting, sticking mud! 
Wad Rider declared that if Virginia was once 


feet “ pontons,” “ mud-hooks,” “ soil-excava- 
tors,” and other names not quite so polite. 
When we halted to rest by the wayside, our feet 
were in the way of ourselves and everybody 
else. “ Keep your mud-hooks out of my way,” 
“Save your pontoons for another bridge,” 
were heard on all sides, mingled with all the 
reckless, profane, and quaint jokes common 
to the army, and which are not for print. 

The mud was in constant league with the 
enemy; an efficient ally in defensive warfare ; 
equivalent to reénforcements of twenty thou- 
sand infantry. To realize the situation, spread 
tar a foot deep all over your back-yard, and 
then try to walk through it ; particularly is this 
experiment recommended to those citizens 
who were constantly crying, “ Why doesn’t 
the army move ?” It took the military valor 
all out of a man. Any one would think, 
from reading the Northern newspapers, that 
we soldiers had macadamized roads to charge 
over at the enemy. It would have pleased 
us much to have seen those “ On to Rich- 
mond ” fellows put over a five-mile course in 
the Virginia mud, loaded with a forty-pound 
knapsack, sixty rounds of cartridges, and hav- 
ersacks filled with four days’ rations. 

Without exaggeration, the mud has never 


in the Union, she was now in the mud. A_ got full credit for the immense help it af- 
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forded the enemy, as it prevented us from 
advancing upon them. The ever-present foe, 
winter and spring, in Old Virginia was Mud. 
Summer and fall it was Dust, which was pref- 
erable ; though marching without water, with 
dust filling one’s nostrils and throat, was not 
a pleasant accompaniment with our “salt 
horse ” and “ hard-tack.” 

That first night out we went into camp near 
a small brook, where we washed off enough 
of the mud to recognize our feet. We had 
hard-tack and coffee for supper. And didn’t 
it “go good”! What sauce ever equaled 
that of hunger? Truly the feast is in the pal- 
ate. How we slept! Feet wet, boots for a 
pillow, the mud oozing up around our rubber 
blankets, but making a soft bed withal, and 
we sleeping the dreamless sleep of tired men. 
I would be willing, occasionally, to make an- 
other such march, through the same mud, 
for such a sleep. 

At early daylight we fell in for rations of 
hot coffee and hard-tack. Immediately after 
we took up our line of march, or, as Wad 
Rider expressed it, “ began to pull mud.” 
With intervals of rest, we “ pulled mud” un- 
til about four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
we halted near Manassas Junction. It was 
strange that the enemy could not have been 
chivalrous enough to meet us half-way, and 
save us the trials and troubles of wallowing 
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through all that mud. Then the Quaker guns! 
Who has not heard of the “ Quaker guns” at 
Manassas? We met the logs, mounted on 
wheels, around the fortifications of Manassas, 
and can assure you they were not so formi- 
dable as the mud. 

After thoroughly inspecting our enemies, — 
the logs,— we re-formed our ranks and took 
the back track for Washington. The rain soon 
began to fall, coming down literally in sheets; it 
ran down our backs in rivulets, and we should 
have run had we met the enemy about that 
time—that is, if the mud had permitted ; for 
there is nothing which will so take the courage 
out of a soldier as to wet the seat of his trow- 
sers. On we went, pumping and churning up 
and down in the mud, till about ten o’clock, 
when we pitched camp near the road-side, as 
wet and bedraggled a set of men as ever 
panted for military glory, or pursued the 
bubble reputation at the wooden cannon’s 
mouth. We arrived at our old camp near 
Washington the following evening. 

Virginia mud has never been fully compre- 
hended ; but I hope those who read these 
pages will catch a faint glimmering of the 
reality. To be fully understood, one must 
march in it, sleep in it, be encompassed 
round about by it. Great is mud— Virginia 
mud! 

Warren Lee Goss. 
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FEBRUARY 12-16, 1862. 


Tue village 
of Dover was— 
and for that mat- 
ter yet is—what 
our English cous- 
ins would call the shire-town of the county of 
Stewart, Tennessee. In 1860 it was a village 


ON THE SKIRMISH LINE, 


unknown to fame, meager in population, archi- 
tecturally poor. There was a court-house in 
the place, and a tavern, remembered now as 
double-storied, unpainted, and with windows 
of eight-by-ten glass, which, if the panes may 
be likened to eyes, were both squint and cat- 
aractous. Looking through them gave the 
street outside the appearance of a sedgy 
slough of yellow backwater. The entertain- 
ment furnished man and beast was good of 
the kind; though at the time mentioned a 
sleepy traveler, especially if he were of the 
North, might have been somewhat vexed by 
the explosions which spiced the good things 
of a debating society that nightly took posses- 
sion of the bar-room, to discuss the relative 
fighting qualities of the opposing sections. 
The pertinency of the description lies in the 
fact that on these occasions the polemicists 
of Dover, even the wisest of them, little 
dreamed how near they were to a day when 
trial of the issue would be had on the hills 
around them, and at their very doors, and 
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THE TOWN OF DOVER FROM ROBINSON'S HILL. 


[This view was taken from the site of a house on McClernand's right, which was destroyed for 


camp purposes after the surrencer. 


headquarters. 
a mile to the right of the picture.) 


that another debating society assembled in 
the same tavern would shortly pass upon the 
same question under circumstances to give 
its decision a real sanction, and clothe the 
old town, obscure as it was, with an abiding 
historical interest. 

If there was little of the romantic in Dover 
itself, there was still less of poetic quality in 
the country round about it. The only beauti- 
ful feature was the Cumberland river, which, 
in placid current from the south, poured its 
waters, ordinarily white and pure as those 
of the springs that fed it, past the village on 
the east. Northward there was a hill, then a 
small stream, then a bolder hill round the foot 
of which the river swept to the west, as if 
courteously bent on helping Hickman’s creek 
out of its boggy bottom and cheerless ravine. 
North of the creek all was woods. Taking in 
the ravine of the creek, a system of hollows, 
almost wide and deep enough to be called 
valleys, inclosed the town and two hills, their 
bluffest ascents being on the townward side. 
Westward of the hollows there were woods 
apparently interminable. From Fort Henry, 
twelve miles north-west, a road entered the 
village, stopping first to unite itself with an- 
other wagon-way, now famous as the Wynne’s 
Ferry road, coming more directly from the 
west. Still another road, leading off to Char- 
lotte and Nashville, had been cut across the 
low ground near the river on the south. These 
three highways were the chief reliances of the 
people of Dover for communication with the 


The house is said to have been used by McClernand as 
It was near the Wynn's ferry road, which reaches the river perhaps a quarter of 


country, and as they were more than supple- 
mented by the river and its boatage, the three 
were left the year round to the guardianship 
of the winds and rains. 

However, when at length the Confederate 
authorities decided to erect a military post at 
Dover, the town entered but little into con- 
sideration. The real inducement was the 
second hill on the north; more properly it 
might be termed a ridge. Rising about a 
hundred feet above the level of the inlet at its 
feet, the reconnoitering engineer, seeking to 
control the navigation of the river by a forti- 
fication, adopted it at sight. And for that 
purpose the bold bluff was in fact a happy 
gift of nature, and we shall see presently how 
it was taken in hand and made terrible. 


FORT DONELSON. 

It is of little moment now who first enun- 
ciated the idea of attacking the rebellion by 
way of the Tennessee river; most likely the 
conception was simultaneous with many 
minds. The trend of the river; its navigability 
for large steamers ; its offer of a highway to 
the rear of the Confederate hosts in Kentucky 
and the State of Tennessee ; its silent sugges- 
tion of a secure passage into the heart of the 
belligerent land, from which the direction of 
movement could be changed toward the 
Mississippi, or, left, toward Richmond; its 
many advantages as a line of supply and of 
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general communication, must have been dis- 
cerned by every military student who, in the 
summer of 1861, gave himself to the most 
cursory examination of the map. It is thought 
better and more consistent with fact to con- 
ciude that its advantages as a strategic line, 
so actually obtrusive of themselves, were ob- 
served about the same time by sensible men 
on both sides of the contest. With every 
problem of attack there goes a counter prob- 
lem of defense. 

A peculiarity of the most democratic peo- 
ple in the world is their hunger for heroes. 
The void in that respect had never been so 
gaping as in 1861. General Scott was then 
old and passing away, and the North caught 
eagerly at the promise held out by George 
B. McClellan; while the South, with as much 
precipitation, pinned its faith and hopes on 
Albert Sidney Johnston. There is little doubt 
that up to the surrender of Fort Donelson 


(AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY E. ANTHONY.) 


the latter was considered the foremost soldier 
of all who chose rebellion for their part. 
When the shadow of that first great failure 
fell upon the veteran, President Davis made 
haste to re-assure him of his sympathy and 
unbroken confidence. In the official corre- 
spondence which has survived the Confeder- 
acy there is nothing so pathetic, and at the 
same time so indicative of the manly great- 
ness of Albert Sidney Johnston, as his letter 
in reply to that of his chief. 

When General Johnston assumed command 
of the Western Department, the war had 
ceased to be a new idea. Battles had been 
fought. Preparations for battles to come were 
far advanced. Already it had been accepted 
that the North was to attack and the South 
to defend. The Mississippi river was a cen- 
tral object ; if opened from Cairo to Fort Jack- 
son (New Orleans), the Confederacy would be 
broken into halves, and good strategy required 
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it to be broken. The question was whether 
the effort would be made directly or by turn- 
ing its defended positions. Of the national 
gun-boats afloat above Cairo, some were for- 
midably iron-clad. Altogether the flotilla was 
strong enough to warrant the theory that a 
direct descent would be attempted; and to 
meet the movement the Confederates threw 
up powerful batteries, notably at Columbus, 
Island No. 10, Memphis, and Vicksburg. So 
fully were they possessed of that theory that 
they measurably neglected the possibilities of 
invasion by way of the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers. Not until General Johnston 
established his headquarters at Nashville was 
serious attention given to the defense of those 
streams. A report to his chief of engineers 
of November 21, 1861, establishes that at 
that date a second battery on the Cumber- 
land at Dover had been completed ; that a 
work on the ridge had been laid out, and two 
guns mounted; and that the encampment 
was then surrounded by an abatis of felled 
timber. Later, Brigadier-general Lloyd Tilgh- 
man was sent to Fort Donelson as comman- 
dant, and on January 25th he reports the 
batteries prepared, the entire field-works built 
with a trace of two thousand nine hundred 
feet, and rifle-pits guarding the approaches 
commenced. The same officer speaks further 
of reénforcements housed in four hundred log- 
cabins, and adds that while this was being 
done at Fort Donelson, Forts Henry and 
Heiman, over on the Tennessee, were being 
thoroughly strengthened. January 3oth, Fort 
Donelson was formally inspected by Lieuten- 
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ant-colonel Gilmer, chief engineer of the 
Western Department, and the final touches 
ordered to be given it. 

It is to be presumed that General Johnston 
was satisfied with the defenses thus provided 
for the Cumberland river. From observing 
General Buell at Louisville, and the stir and 
movement of multiplying columns under Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant in the region of Cairo, he 
suddenly awoke determined to fight for Nash- 
ville at Donelson. To this conclusion he 
came as late as the beginning of February ; 
and thereupon the brightest of the Southern 
leaders proceeded to make a capital mistake. 
The Confederate estimate of the Union force 
at that time in Kentucky alone was one 
hundred and nineteen regiments. The force 
at Cairo, St. Louis, and the towns near the 
mouth of the Cumberland river was judged 
to be about as great. It was also known 
that we had unlimited means of transporta- 
tion for troops, making concentration a work 
of but few hours. Still General Johnston per- 
sisted in fighting for Nashville, and for that 
purpose divided his thirty thousand men. Four- 
teen thousand he kept in observation of Buellat 
Louisville. Sixteen thousand he gave to defend 
Fort Donelson. The latter detachment he 
himself called “ the best part of his army.” It 
is difficult to think of a great master of 
strategy making an error so perilous. 

Having taken the resolution to defend 
Nashville at Donelson, he intrusted the 
operation to three chiefs of brigade — John 
B. Floyd, Gideon J. Pillow, and Simon B. 
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Buckner. Of these, the former was ranking 
officer, and he was at the time under indict- 
ment by a grand jury at Washington for 
malversation as Secretary of War under 
President Buchanan, and for complicity in 
an embezzlement of public funds. As will 
be seen, there came a crisis when the recol- 
lection of the circumstance exerted an un- 
happy influence over his judgment. The 
second officer had a genuine military record ; 
but it is said of him that he was of a jealous 
nature, insubordinate, and quarrelsome. His 
bold attempt to supersede General Scott in 
Mexico was green in the memories of living 
men. To give pertinency to the remark, 
there is reason to believe that a personal mis- 
understanding between him and General 
Buckner, older than the rebellion, was yet 
unsettled when the two met at Donelson. 
All in all, therefore, there is little doubt 
that the junior of the three commanders was 
the fittest for the enterprise intrusted to them. 
He was their equal in courage ; while in de- 
votion to the cause and to his profession of 


(AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE S. COOK.) 


arms, in tactical knowledge, in military bear- 
ing, in the faculty of getting the most service 
out of his inferiors, and inspiring them with 
confidence in his ability,—as a soldier in all 
the higher meanings of the word, he was 
greatly their superior. 

BATTLE. 


FORT DONELSON READY FOR 


Tue 6th of February, 1862, dawned darkly 
after a thunder-storm. Pacing the parapets 


of the work on the hill above the inlet 
formed by the junction of Hickman’s creek 
and the Cumberland river, a sentinel, in the 
serviceable butternut jeans uniform of the 
Confederate army of the West, might that 
day have surveyed Fort Donelson almost 
ready for battle. In fact, very little was after- 
ward done to it. There were the two water 
batteries sunk in the northern face of the 
bluff, about thirty feet above the river; in 
the lower battery nine thirty-two-pounder 
guns and one ten-inch Columbiad, and in 
the upper another Columbiad, bored and 
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rifled as a thirty-two-pounder, and two 
thirty-two-pounder carronades. These guns 
lay between the embrasures, in snug revet- 
ment of sand in coffee-sacks, flanked right 
and left with stout traverses. The satisfac- 
tion of the sentry could have been nowise 
diminished at seeing the backwater ly'ng 


DOVER TAVERN — GENERAL BUCKNER'’S HEADQUARTERS AND 


deep in the creek; a more perfect ditch 
against assault could not have been con- 
structed. The fort itself was of good profile, 
and admirably adapted to the mndge it 
crowned. Around it, on the landward side, 
ran the rifle-pits, a continuous but irregular 
line of logs, covered with yellow clay. From 
Hickman’s Creek they extended far around 
to the little run just outside the town on 
the south. If the sentry thought the pits 
looked shallow, he was solaced to see that 
they followed the coping of the ascents, 
seventy or eighty feet in height, up which a 
foe must charge, and that, where they were 
weakest, they were strengthened by trees 
felled outwardly in front of them, so that the 
interlacing limbs and branches seemed im- 
passable by men under fire. At points inside 
the outworks, on the inner slopes of the hills, 
defended thus from view of an enemy as 
well as from his shot, lay the huts and 
VoL. XXIX.—28. 
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log-houses of the garrison. Here and there 
groups of later comers, shivering in their wet 
blankets, were visible in a bivouac so cheerless 
that not even morning fires could relieve it. 
A little music would have helped their sinking 
spirits, but there was none. Even the pic- 
turesque effect of gay uniforms was wanting. 


THE SCENE OF THE SURRENDER. 


In fine, the Confederate sentinel on the 
ramparts that morning, taking in the whole 
scene, knew the jolly rollicking picnic days 
of the war were over. 

To make clearer why the 6th of February is 
selected to present the first view of the fort, 
about noon that day the whole garrison was 
drawn from their quarters by the sound of 
heavy guns, faintly heard from the direction 
of Fort Henry, a token by which every man 
of them knew that a battle was on. The oc- 
currence was in fact expected, for two days 
before a horseman had ridden to General 
Tilghman with word that at 4:30 o’clock 
in the morning rocket signals had been ex- 
changed with the picket at Bailey’s Landing, 
announcing the approach of gun-boats. A 
second courier came, and then a third; the 
latter, in great haste, requesting the general's 
presence at Fort Henry. There was quick 
mounting at headquarters, and, before the 
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camp could be taken into confidence, the 
general and his guard were out of sight. 
Occasional guns were heard the day following. 
Donelson gave itself up to excitement and con- 
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jecture. At noon of the 6th, as stated, there 
was continuous and heavy cannonading at 
Fort Henry, and greater excitement at Fort 
Donelson, The polemicists in Dover became 
uneasy, and prepared to get away. In the 
evening fugitives arrived in groups, and told 
how the gun-boats ran straight upon the fort 
and took it. The polemicists hastened their 
departure from town. At exactly midnight 
the gallant Colonel Heiman marched into 
Fort Donelson with two brigades of infantry 
rescued from the ruins of Forts Henry and 
Heiman. The officers and men by whom 
they were received then knew that their turn 
was at hand; and at day-break, with one 
mind and firm of purpose, they set about 
the final preparation. 

Brigadier-General Pillow reached Fort Don- 
elson on the gth; Brigadier-General Buck- 
ner came in the night of the 11th; and Brig- 
adier-General Floyd on the 13th. The lat- 
ter, by virtue of his rank, took command. 

The morning of the 13th—calm, spring- 
like, the very opposite of that of the 6th— 
found in Fort Donelson a garrison of twenty- 
eight regiments of infantry: thirteen from Ten- 
nessee, two from Kentucky, six from Missis- 
sippi, one from Texas, two from Alabama, four 
from Virginia. There were also present two in- 
dependent battalions of Kentuckians, one regi- 
ment of cavalry, and artillerymen for six light 
batteries and seventeen heavy guns, making 
a total of quite eighteen thousand effectives. 

General Buckner’s division—six regiments 
and two batteries —constituted the right wing, 
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and was posted to cover the land approaches 
to the water batteries. A left wing was or- 
ganized into six brigades, commanded respect- 
ively by Colonels Heiman, Davidson, Drake, 
Wharton, McCausland, and Baldwin, and 
posted from right to left in the order named. 
Four batteries were distributed amongst the 
left wing. General Bushrod R. Johnson, an 
able officer, served the general commanding 
as chief-of-staff. Dover was converted into 
a depot of supplies and ordnance stores. 
These dispositions made, Fort Donelson was 
ready for battle. 

EN ROUTE TO FORT DONELSON. 

It may be doubted if General Grant 
called a council of war. The nearest approach 
to it was a convocation held on the 7Zigress, 
a steam-boat renowned throughout the Army 
of the Tennessee as his headquarters. The 
morning of the 11th of February, a staff-offi- 
cer visited each commandant of division and 
brigade with the simple verbal message: 
“ General Grant sends his compliments, and 
requests to see you this afternoon on his boat.” 
Minutes of the proceedings were not kept ; 
there was no adjournment; each person retired 
when he got ready, knowing that the march 
would take place next day, probably in the 
forenoon. 

There were in attendance on the occasion 
some officers of great subsequent notability. 
Of these Ulysses S. Grant was first. The 
world knows him now;; then his fame was all 
before him. A singularity of the volunteer 
service in that day was that nobody took ac- 
count of even a first-rate record in the Mex- 
ican War. The battle of Belmont, though 
indecisive, was a much better reference. A 
story was abroad that Grant had been the 
last man to take boat at the end of that affair, 
and the addendum that he had lingered in 
face of the enemy until he was hauled aboard 
with the last gang-plank, did him great good. 
From the first his silence was remarkable. 
He knew how to keep his temper. In battle, 
as in camp, he went about quietly, speak- 
ing in a conversational tone; yet he ap- 
peared to see everything that went on, and 
was always intent on business. He had a 
faithful assistant adjutant-general, and appre- 
ciated him; he preferred, however, his own 
eyes, word, and hand. His aides were little 
more than messengers. In dress he was plain, 
even negligent ; in partial amendment of that 
his horse was always a good one and well 
kept. At the council—calling it such by 
grace—he smoked, but never said a word. 
In all probability he was framing the orders 
of march which were issued that night. 
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Charles F. Smith, of the 
regular army, was also 
present. He was a per- 
son of superb physique, 
very tall, perfectly propor- 
tioned, straight, square- 
shouldered, ruddy-faced, 
with eyes of genuine blue, 
and long snow-white mus- 
taches. He seemed to 
know the army regula- 
tions by heart, and caught 
a tactical mistake, whether 
of command or execution, 
by a kind of mental coup 
d’eil, He was naturally 
kind, genial, communica- 
tive, and never failed to 
answer when information 
was sought of him; at 
the same time he believed 
in “hours of service” reg- 
ularly published by the 
adjutants as a rabbi be- 
lieves in the ten tables, 
and to call a court-mar- 
tial on a “ bummer” was 
in his eyes a sinful waste 
of stationery. On the re- 
view he had the look of a marshal of France. 
He could ride along a line of volunteers in 
the regulation uniform of a brigadier-general, 
plume, chapeau, epaulets and all, without ex- 
citing laughter — something nobody else could 
do in the beginning of the war. He was at first 
accused of disloyalty, and when told of it, his 
eyes flashed wickedly ; then he laughed, and 
said, “Oh, never mind! They'll take it back 
after our first battle.” And they did. At the 
time of the meeting-on the Zigress he was a 
brigadier-general, and commanded the divis- 
ion which in the land operations against Fort 
Henry marched up the left bank of the river 
against Fort Heiman. 

Another officer worthy of mention was 
John A. McClernand, also a brigadier. By 
profession a lawyer, he was in his first of mil- 
itary service. Brave, industrious, methodical, 
and of unquestioned cleverness, he was 
rapidly acquiring the art of war. 

There was still another in attendance on 
the Zigress that day not to be passed—a 
young man who had followed General Grant 
from Illinois, and was seeing his first of mili- 
tary service. No soldier in the least familiar 
with headquarters on the Tennessee can ever 
forget the slender figure, large black eyes, 
hectic cheeks, and sincere, earnest manner of 
John A. Rawlins, then assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral, afterward major-general and secretary 
of war. He had two devotions in especial — 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. MCCLERNAND. 


the cause and his chief. He lived to see the 
first triumphant and the latter first in peace 
as well as in war. Probably no officer of the 
Union was mourned by so many armies. 

Fort Henry, it will be remembered, was 
taken by Flag-Officer Foote on the 6th of 
February. The time up to the 12th was given 
to reconnoitering the country in the direction 
of Fort Donelson. Two roads were dis- 
covered : one of twelve miles direct, the other 
almost parallel with the first, but, on account 
of a slight divergence, two miles longer. 

By eight o’clock in the morning, the first 
division, General McClernand commanding, 
and the second, under General Smith, were 
in full march. 

McClernand’s was composed of Illinois 
troops entirely, with the exception of com- 
pany C Second United States cavalry and 
company I Fourth United States cavalry. 
The first brigade, Colonel Richard J. Oglesby, 
five regiments of infantry, the Eighth, Eight- 
eenth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, and Thirty- 
first Illinois; artillery, batteries A and B, 
Illinois; cavalry, besides the companies stated, 
Carmichael’s, Dollins’,O’ Harnett’s,and Stew- 
art’s. The second brigade, Colonel W. H. L. 
Wallace, four regiments of infantry, the Elev- 
enth, Twentieth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-eighth 
Illinois ; artillery, batteries B and D; cav- 
alry, the Fourth Illinois. Third brigade, Col- 
onel W. R. Morrison, two regiments of in- 
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fantry, the Seven- 

teenth and Forty- 
_ ninth Illinois. General 
i Smith’s division was 
-- more mixed, being com- 
posed, first brigade, Colo- 
nel John McArthur, of the 
Ninth, Twelfth, and Forty- 
first Illinois; third brigade, Colonel John 
Cook, the Seventh and Fiftieth Illinois, the 
Fifty-second Indiana, Fourteenth Iowa, and 
Thirteenth Missouri, with light artillery bat- 
teries D, H, and K, Missouri; fourth brigade, 
Colonel Jacob G. Lauman, infantry, the 
Twenty-fifth Indiana, Second, Seventh, and 
Fourteenth Iowa, and Berge’s sharp-shooters; 
fifth brigade, Colonel Morgan L. Smith, in- 
fantry, the Eighth Missouri and Eleventh 
Indiana. 

It is to be observed now that the infantry 
of the command with which, on the morning 
of the 12th of February, General Grant set 
out to attack Fort Donelson was twenty-five 
regiments in all, or three less than those of the 
Confederates. Against their six field-batteries 
he had seven. In cavalry alone he was ma- 
terially stronger. The rule in attacking forti- 
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fications is five to one; to save 
the Union commander from a 
charge of rashness, however, 
he had at control a fighting 
‘ quantity ordinarily at home on 
the sea rather than the land. 

After receiving the surrender 
of Fort Henry, Flag-Officer 
Foote had hastened to Cairo 
to make preparation for the 
reduction of Fort Donelson. 
With six of his boats, he passed 
into the Cumberland River; and 
on the 12th, while the two divi- 
sions of the army were march- 
ing across to Donelson, he was 
hurrying, fast as steam could 
drive him and his following, to 
a second trial of iron batteries 
afloat against earth batteries 
ashore. The Carondelet, Com- 
mander Walke, having preced- 
ed him, had been in position be- 
low the fort since the r2th. By sundown of 
the 12th, McClernand and Smith reached the 
points designated for them in orders. 

On the morning of the 13th of February 
General Grant, with about 20,000 men, was 
before Fort Donelson.* We have hada view of 
the army in the works ready for battle ; a like 
view of that outside and about to go into posi 
tion of attack and assault is not so easily to be 
given. At dawn the latter host rose up from 
the bare ground, and, snatching bread and 
coffee as best they could, fell into lines that 
stretched away over hills, down hollows, and 
through thickets making it impossible for even 
colonels to see their regiments from flank to 
flank. 

Pausing to give a thought to the situation, 
it is proper to remind the reader that he is 
about to witness an event of more than mere 
historical interest ; he is about to see the men 
of the North and North-west and of the South 
and South-west enter for the first time into a 
strife of arms; on one side, the best blood 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas, aided materially by fighting 
representatives from Virginia; on the other, 
the best blood of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. 


THE FEDERALS FIND POSITIONS. 


WE have now before us a spectacle seldom 
witnessed in the annals of scientific war —an 
army behind field-works erected in a chosen 


* General Grant estimates his available forces at this time at 15,000, and on the last day at 27,000, 5000 or 
6000 of whom were guarding transportation trains in the rear.—ED. 
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position waiting quietly while another army 
very little its superior in numbers proceeds at 
leisure to place it in a state of siege. Such was 
the operation General Grant had before him at 
day-break of the 13th of February. Let us see 
how it wasaccomplished and how it was resisted. 

In a clearing about two miles from Dover 
there was a log-house, at the time occupied 
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Graves commanded the first, Maney the sec- 
ond: both were of Tennessee. As always in 
situations where the advancing party is igno- 
rant of the ground and of the designs of the 
enemy, resort was had to skirmishers, who 
are to the main body what antennz are to 
insects. Theirs it is to unmask the foe. Un- 
like sharp-shooters, they act in bodies. Behind 








THE CRISP FARM—GENERAL GRANT'S HEADQUARTERS. 


by a Mrs. Crisp. As the road to Dover ran 
close by, it was made the headquarters of 
the commanding general. All through the 
night of the r2th, the coming and going 
was incessant. Smith was ordered to find 
a position in front of the enemy’s right 
wing, which would place him face to face 
with Buckner. McClernand’s order was 
to establish himself on the enemy’s left, 
where he would be opposed to Pillow. 

A little before dawn Berge’s sharp-shoot- 
ers were astir. Theirs was a peculiar ser- 
vice. Each was a preferred marksman, 
and carried a long-range Henry rifle, with 
sights delicately arranged as for target 
practice. In action each was perfectly inde- 
pendent. They never maneuvered as a corps. 
When the time came they were asked, “ Can- 
teens full?” “ Biscuits for all day ?” Then their 
only order, “ All right; hunt you holes, boys.” 
Thereupon they dispersed, and, like Indians, 
sought cover to please themselves, behind rocks 
and stumps, or in hollows. Sometimes they 
dug holes ; sometimes they climbed into trees. 
Once in a good location, they remained there 
the day. At night they would crawl out and 
report in camp. This morning, as I have 
said, the sharp-shooters dispersed early to find 
places within easy range of the breastworks. 

The movement by Smith and McClernand 
was begun about the same time. A thick 
wood fairly screened the former. The latter 
had to cross an open valley under fire of two 
batteries, one on Buckner’s left, the other on 
a high point jutting from the line of outworks 
held by Colonel Heiman of Pillow’s command. 






FRONT VIEW OF MRS. CRISP’S HOUSE. 


the skirmishers, the battéries started out to 
find positions, and through the brush and 
woods, down the hollows, up the hills the 
guns and caissons were hauled. It is nowadays 
a very steep bluff, in face of which the good 
artillerist will stop or turn back. At Donelson, 
however, the proceeding was generally slow 
and toilsome. The officer had to find a van- 
tage-ground first ; then with axes a road to it 
was hewn out; after which, in many instances, 
the men, with the prolongs over their shoulders, 
helped the horses along. In the gray of the 
dawn the sharp-shooters were deep in their 
deadly game; as the sun came up, one battery 
after another, having found position, opened 
fire, and was instantly and gallantly answered; 
and all the time behind the hidden sharp- 
shooters, and behind the skirmishers, who oc- 
casionally stopped to take a hand in the fray, 
the regiments marched, route-step, colors fly- 
ing, after their colonels. 
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About eleven o’clock Commander Walke, 
of the Carondelet, engaged the water batteries. 
The air was then full of the stunning music 
of battle ; though as yet not a volley of mus- 
ketry had been heard. Smith, nearest the 
enemy at starting, was first in place; and 
there, leaving the fight to his sharp-shooters 
and skirmishers and to his batteries, he re- 
ported to the chief in the log-house, and, like 
an old soldier, calmly waited orders. McCler- 
nand, following a good road, pushed on rapidly 
to the high grounds on the right. The ap- 
pearance of his column in the valley covered 
by the two Confederate batteries provoked a 
furious shelling from them. On the double- 
quick his men passed through it; and when 
in the wood beyond, they resumed the route- 
step and saw that nobody was hurt, they 
fell to laughing at themselves. The real 
baptism of fire was yet in store for them. 





When McClernand arrived at his appointed 
place and extended his brigades, it was dis- 
covered that the Confederate outworks of- 
fered a front too great for him to envelop. 
To attempt to rest his right opposite their ex- 
treme left would necessitate a dangerous at- 
tenuation of his line and leave him without 
reserves. Over on their left, moreover, ran 
the road already mentioned as passing from 
Dover on the south to Charlotte and Nashville, 
which it was of the highest importance to 
close hermetically that soon there would be 
no communication left General Floyd except 
by the river. If the road to Charlotte were 
left to the enemy, they might march out at 
their pleasure. 

The insufficiency of his force was thus made 
apparent to General Grant, and whether a 
discovery of the moment or not, he set about 
its correction. He knew a reénforcement was 
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coming up the river under convoy of Foote; 
besides which a brigade, composed of the 
Eighth Missouri and the Eleventh Indiana 
infantry and Battery A, Illinois, had been left 
behind at Forts Henry and Heiman under 
myself. A courier was dispatched to me with 
an order to bring my command to Donelson. 
I ferried my troops across the Tennessee in the 
night, and reported with them at headquarters 
before noon the next day. The brigade was 
transferred to General Smith; at the same 
time an order was put into my hand assigning 
me to command the third division. 

As the regiments marched past me in the 
road, I organized them: first brigade, Colonel 
Cruft, the Thirty-first Indiana, Seventeenth 
Kentucky, Forty-fourth Indiana, and Twenty- 
fifth Kentucky; third brigade, Colonel Thayer, 
the First Nebraska, and Seventy-sixth and 
Sixty-eighth Ohio. Four other regiments, the 
Forty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth 
Illinois and Twentieth Ohio, intended to con- 
stitute the second brigade, came up later, and 
were attached to Thayer’s command. 

My division was thereupon conducted to 
a position between Smith and McClernand, 
enabling the latter to extend his line well to 
the left and cover the road to Charlotte. 

Thus on the 14th of February the Con- 
federates were completely invested, except 
that the river above Dover remained to them. 
The supineness of General Floyd all this while 
is to this day incomprehensible. A vigorous 
attack the morning of the 13th might have 
thrown Grant back upon Fort Henry, Such 
an achievement would have more than offset 
Foote’s conquest. The morale to be gained 
would have alone justified the attempt. But 
with McClernand’s strong division on the 
right, my own in the center, and Smith’s on 
the left, the opportunity was gone. On Gen- 
eral Grant’s side the possession of the river 
was all that was wanting; with that he could 
force the fighting, or wait the certain approach 
of the grimmest enemy of the besieged— 
starvation. 


ILLINOIS BREAKS A LANCE WITH TENNESSEE. 


Ir is now— morning of the 14th — easy to 
see and understand with something more than 
approximate exactness the oppositions of the 
two forces. Smith is on the left of the Union 
army opposite Buckner. My division, in the 
center, confronts Colonels Heiman, Drake, 
and Davidson, each with a brigade. McCler- 
nand, now well over on the right, keeps the 
road to Charlotte and Nashville against the 
major of Pillow’s left wing. The infantry 
on both sides are in cover behind the crests 
of the hills or in thick woods, listening to the 
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ragged fusillade which the sharp-shooters and 
skirmishers maintain against each other al- 
most without intermission. There is little 
pause in the exchange of shells and round 
shot. The careful chiefs have required their 
men to lie down. In brief, it looks as if each 
party was inviting the other to begin. 

These circumstances, the sharp-shooting 
and cannonading, ugly as they may seem to 
one who thinks of them under comfortable 
surroundings, did in fact serve a good purpose 
the day in question in helping the men to forget 
their sufferings of the night before. It must be 
remembered that the weather had changed dur- 
ing the preceding afternoon : from suggestions 
of spring it turned to intensified winter. From 
lending a gentle hand in bringing Foote and 
his iron-clads up the river, the wind whisked 
suddenly around to the north and struck both 
armies with a storm of mixed rain, snow, and 
sleet. All night the tempest blew mercilessly 
upon the unsheltered, fireless soldiers, making 
sleep impossible. Inside the works, nobody 
had overcoats; while thousands of those out- 
side had marched from Fort Henry as to a 
summer féte, leaving coats, blankets, and 
knapsacks behind them in camp. More than 
one stout fellow has since admitted, with a 
laugh, that nothing was so helpful to him that 
horrible night as the thought that the wind, 
which seemed about to turn his blood into 
icicles, was serving the enemy the same way ; 
they, too, had to stand out anc take the blast. 

In the hope now that the reader has a tol- 
erable presentment of the situation which the 
orators of Dover had, to the extent of their 
influence, aided in bringing upon their village 
that dreary morning of the 14th of February, 
let us go back to the preceding day, and bring 
up an incident of McClernand’s swing into 
position. 

About the center of the Confederate out- 
works there was a V-shaped hill, marked 
sharply by a ravine on its right and another 
on its left. This Colonel Heiman occupied 
with his brigade of five regiments—all of 
Tennessee but one. The front presented was 
about twenty-five hundred feet. In the angle 
of the V, on the summit of the hill, Captain 
Maney’s battery, also of Tennessee, had been 
planted. Without protection of any kind, 
it nevertheless completely swept a large field 
to the left, across which an assaulting force 
would have to come in order to get at Hei- 
man or at Drake, next on the south. 

Maney, on the point of the hill, had been 
active throughout the preceding afternoon, 
and succeeded in drawing the fire of some of 
McClernand’s guns. The duel lasted until 
night. Next morning it was renewed with in- 
creased sharpness, Maney being assisted on 
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his right by Graves’s battery of Buckner’s di- 
vision, and by some pieces of Drake’s on his 
left. 

McClernand’s advance was necessarily slow 
and trying. This was not merely a logical re- 
sult of unacquaintance with the country and 
the dispositions of the enemy; he was also 
under an order from General Grant to avoid 
everything calculated to bring on a general 
engagement. In Maney’s well-served guns 
he undoubtedly found serious annoyance, if 
not a positive obstruction. Concentrating 
guns of his own upon the industrious Confed- 
erate, he at length fancied him silenced and 
the enemy’s infantry on the right thrown into 
confusion — circumstances from which he 
hastily deduced a favorable chance to deliver 
an assault. For that purpose he reénforced 
his third brigade, which was nearest the offend- 
ing battery, and gave the necessary orders. 

Up to this time, it will be observed, there 
had not been any fighting involving infantry 
in line. This was now to be changed. Old 
soldiers, rich with experience, would have re- 
garded the work proposed with gravity; they 
would have shrewdly cast up an account of the 
chances of success, not to speak of the chances 
of coming out alive; they would have measured 
the distance to be passed, every foot of it un- 
der the guns of three batteries, Maney’s in 
the center, Graves’s on their left, and Drake’s 
on their right —a direct line of fire doubly 
crossed. Nor would they have omitted the 
reception awaiting them from the mifle-pits. 
They were to descend a hill entangled for 
two hundred yards with underbrush, climb 
an opposite ascent partly shorn of timber; 
make way through an abatis of tree-tops ; 
then, supposing all that successfully accom- 
plished, they would be at last in face of an 
enemy whom it was possible to reénforce with 
all the reserves of the garrison — with the 
whole garrison, if need be. A veteran would 
have surveyed the three regiments selected 
for the honorable duty with many misgivings. 
Not so the men themselves. They were not 
old soldiers. Recruited but recently from 
farms and shops, they accepted the assign- 
ment heartily and with youthful confidence 
in their prowess. It may be doubted if a man 
in the ranks gave a thought to the questions, 
whether the attack was to be supported while 
making, or followed up if successful, or whether 
it was part of a general advance. Probably 
the most they knew was that the imme- 
diate objective before them was the capture 
of the battery on the hill. 

The line when formed stood thus from the 


right: the Forty-ninth Illinois, then the Seven- 

teenth, and then the Forty-eighth, Colonel 

Haynie. At the last moment, a question of 
VoL. XXIX.— 29. 


seniority arose between Colonels Morrison 
and Haynie. The latter was of opinion that 
he was the ranking officer. Morrison replied 
that he would conduct the brigade to the 
point from which the attack was to be made, 
after which Haynie could take the command, 
if he desired to do so. 

Down the hill the three regiments went, 
crashing and tearing through the under- 
growth. Heiman, on the lookout, saw them 
advancing. Before they cleared the woods, 
Maney opened with shells, At the foot of the 
descent, in the valley, Graves joined his fire 
to Maney’s. There Morrison reported to 
Haynie, who neither accepted nor refused 
the command. Pointing to the hill, he merely 
said, “ Let us take it together.” Morrison 
turned away, and rejoined his own regiment. 
Here was confusion in the beginning, or 
worse, an assault begun without a head. 
Nevertheless, the whole line went forward. 
On a part of the hill-side the trees were yet 
standing. The open space fell to Morrison 
and his Forty-ninth, and paying the penalty 
of the exposure, he outstripped his associates. 
The men fell rapidly; yet the living rushed 
on and up, firing as they went. The battery 
was the common target. Maney’s gunners, in 
relief against the sky, were shot down in quick 
succession. His first lieutenant (Burns): was 
one of the first to suffer. His second lieuten- 
ant (Massie) was mortally wounded. Maney 
himself was hit; ‘still he stayed, and his guns 
continued their punishment; and still the 
farmer lads and shop boys of Illinois clung to 
their purpose. With marvelous audacity they 
pushed through the abatis, and reached a 
point within forty yards of the rifle-pits. It 
actually looked as if the prize were theirs. The 
yell of victory was rising in their throats. 
Suddenly the long line of yellow breastworks 
before them, covering Heiman’s five regi- 
ments, crackled and turned into flame. The 
forlorn hope stopped — staggered — braced 
up again —shot blindly through the smoke at 
the smoke of the new enemy, secure in his 
shelter. Thus for fifteen minutes the IIlinois- 
ans stood fighting. The time is given on the 
testimony of the opposing leader himself. 
Morrison was knocked out of his saddle by a 
musket-ball, and disabled; then the men went 
down the hill. At its foot they rallied round 
their flags, and renewed the assault. Pushed 
down again, again they rallied, and a third 
time climbed to the enemy. This time the 
battery set fire to the dry leaves on the 
ground, and the heat and smoke became stif- 
ling. It was not possible for brave men to 
endure more. Slowly, sullenly, frequently 
pausing to return a shot, they went back for the 
last time; and in going their ears and souls 
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PRESENT APPEARANCE OF PILLOW’S DEFENSES IN FRONT 


were riven with the shrieks of their wounded 
comrades, whom the flames crept down upon 
and smothered and charred where they lay. 

Considered as a mere exhibition of courage, 
this assault, long maintained against odds — 
twice repulsed, twice renewed—has been 
seldom excelled. One hundred and forty-nine 
men of the Seventeenth and Forty-ninth were 
killed and wounded. Of Haynie’s loss we 
have no report. 

THE BATTLE OF THE GUN-BOATS. 

THERE are few things connected with the 
operations against Fort Donelson so relieved 
of uncertainty as this: that when General 
Grant at Fort Henry became fixed in the 


OF McCLERNAND, SHOWING WATER IN THE TRENCHES. 


resolution to undertake the movement, his 
primary object was the capture of the force 
to which the post was intrusted. To effect 
their complete environment, he relied upon 
Flag-Officer Foote, whose astonishing success 
at Fort Henry justified the extreme of con- 
fidence. 

Foote arrived on the 14th, and made haste 
to enter upon his work. The Carondelet 
(Commander Walke) had been in position 
since the 12th.* Behind a low outpost of the 
shore, for two days, she maintained a fire 
from her rifled guns, happily of greater range 
than the best of those of the enemy. 

At nine o’clock on the 14th, Captain Cul- 
bertson, looking from the parapet of the upper 
battery, beheld the river below the first bend 


* A fuller account of the part the gun-boats took in the attack will be included in an illustrated paper on 
the work of Foote and the Western Flotilla, to appear in the next issue of THE CENTURY, and to be contributed 


by Commander (now Rear-Admiral) Walke, who was one of the chief actors in this important service. 


The 


construction of the fleet will also be described by Captain James B. Eads, who planned and built the iron- 


clads.—Eb. 
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full of transports, landing troops under cover 
of a fresh arrival of gun-boats. The disem- 
barkation concluded, Foote was free. He 
waited until noon. The captains in the bat- 
teries mistook his deliberation for timidity. 
The impinging of their shot on his iron armor 
was heard distinctly in the fort a mile and a 
half away. The captains began to doubt if 
he would come at all. But at three o’clock 
they took position under fire: the Louisville 
on the right, the S¢. Zowis next, then the 
Pittsburg, then the Carondelet, all iron-clad. 
Five hundred yards from the batteries, and 
yet Foote was not content! In the Crimean 
war the allied French and English fleets, 
of much mightier ships, undertook to engage 
the Russian shore batteries, but little stronger 
than those at Donelson. The French on that 
occasion stood off eighteen hundred yards. 
Lord Lyons fought his Agamemnon at a dis- 
tance of eight hundred yards. Foote forged 
ahead within four hundred yards of his en- 
emy, and was still going on. His boat had 
been hit between wind and water; so with the 
Pittsburg and Carondelet, About the guns 
the floors were slippery with blood, and both 
surgeons and carpenters were never so busy. 
Still the four boats kept on, and there was 
great cheering ; for not only did the fire from 
the shore slacken; the lookouts reported 
the enemy running. It seemed that fortune 


would smile once more upon the fleet, and 
cover the honors of Fort Henry afresh at 
Fort Donelson. Unhappily, when about three 
hundred and fifty yards off the hill, a solid 
shot plunged through the pilot-house of the 


flag-ship, and carried away the wheel. Near 
the same time the tiller-ropes of the Lowis- 
ville were disabled. Both vessels became 
unmanageable, and began floating down the 
current. The eddies turned them round like 
logs. The Pittsburg and Carondelet closed in 
and covered them with their hulls. 

Seeing this turn in the fight, the captains 
of the batteries rallied their men, who cheered 
in their turn, and renewed the contest with 
increased will and energy. A ball got lodged 
in their best rifle. A corporal and some of his 
men took a log fitting the bore, leaped out 
on theparapet, andrammed the missile home.* 
“ Now, boys,” said a gunner in Bidwell’s bat- 
tery, “see me take a chimney!” The flag 
of the boat and the chimney fell with the 
shots. 

When the vessels were out of range, the 
victors looked around them. The fine form 
of their embrasures was gone; heaps of earth 
had been cast over their platforms. Ina space 
of twenty-four feet they picked up as many 
shot and shells. The air had been full of fly- 
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ing missiles, For an hour and a half the brave 
fellows had been rained upon; yet their losses 
had been trifling in numbers. Each gunner 
had selected a ship, and followed her faith- 
fully throughout the action, now and then 
uniting fire on the Carondelet. The Confed- 
erates had behaved with astonishing valor. 
Their victory sent a thrill of joy through the 
army. The assault on the outworks, the day 
before, had been a failure. With the repulse 
of the gun-boats the Confederates scored 
success number two, and the communication 
by the river remained open to Nashville. The 
winds that blew sleet and snow over Donelson 
that night were not so unendurable as they 
might have been. 


A DAY OF BATTLE. 


Tue night of the 14th of February fell cold 
and dark, and under the pitiless sky the armies 
remained in position so near to each other that 
neither dared light fires. Overpowered with 
watching, fatigue, and the lassitude of spirits 
which always follows a strain upon the fac- 
ulties of men like that which is the concomi- 
tant of battle, thousands on both sides lay 
down in the ditches and behind logs, and 
whatever else would in the least shelter them 
from the cutting wind, and tried to sleep. Very 
few closed their eyes. Even the horses, after 
their manner, betrayed the suffering they were 
enduring. . 

That morning General Floyd had called a 
council of his chiefs of brigades and divisions. 
He expressed the opinion that the post was 
untenable, except with fifty thousand troops. 
He called attention to the heavy reénforce- 
ments of the Federals, and suggested an im- 
mediate attack upon ther right wing to re-open 
land communication with Nashville, by way of 
Charlotte. The proposal was agreed to unani- 
mously. General Buckner proceeded to make 
dispositions to cover the retreat, in the event 
the sortie was successful. Shortly after noon, 
when the movement should have begun, the 
order was countermanded at the instance of 
Pillow. ‘Then came the battle with the gun- 
boats. 

In the night the council was recalled, with 
general and regimental officers in attendance. 
The situation was again debated, and the 
same conclusion reached. According to the 
plan resolved upon, Pillow was to move at 
dawn with his whole division, and attack the 
right of the besiegers. General Buckner was 
to be relieved by troops in the forts, and with 
his command to support Pillow by assailing the 
right of the enemy’s center. If he succeeded, 
he was to take post outside the entrenchments 


* One of the gunners is said to have torn up his coat in lieu of wadding.— Eb. 

















MCALLISTER’S BATTERY IN ACTION.* 


on the Wynn’s Ferry road to cover the re- 


treat. He was* then to act as rear-guard. 
Thus eazly, leaders in Donelson were aware 
of the mistake into which they were plunged. 
Their resolution was wise and heroic. Let us 
see how they executed it. 

Preparations for the attack occupied the 
night. The troops were for the most part 
taken out of the rifle-pits, and massed over 
on the left to the number of ten thousand or 
more. The ground was covered with ice and 
snow ; yet the greatest silence was observed. 
It seems incomprehensible that columns 
mixed of all arms, infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, could have engaged in simultaneous 
movement, and not have been heard by some 
listener outside. One would think the jolting 
and rumble of the heavy gun-carriages would 
have told the story. But the character of the 
night must be remembered. The pickets of 
the Federals were struggling for life against 
the blast, and probably did not keep good 
watch. 


* Captain McAllister’s battery did good service the next day. 


Oglesby’s brigade held McClernand’s ex- 
treme right. Here and there the musicians 
were beginning to make the woods ring with 
reveille, and the numbed soldiers of the line 
were rising from their icy beds, and shaking 
the snow from their frozen garments. As yet, 
however, not a company had “fallen in.” 
Suddenly the pickets fired, and with the 
alarm on their lips rushed back upon theircom- 
rades. The woods on the instant became alive. 

The regiments formed, officers mounted 
and took their places; words of command 
rose loud and eager. By the time Pillow’s 
advance opened fire on Oglesby’s right, the 
point first struck, the latter was fairly formed 
to receive it. A rapid exchange of volleys 
ensued. The distance intervening between 
the works on one side and the bivouac on the 
other was so short that the action began 
before Pillow could effect a deployment. His 
brigades came up in a kind of echelon, left 
in front, and passed “ by regiments left into 
line,” one by one, however; the regiments 


In his report he describes the manner of 


working the battery as follows: “I selected a point, and about noon opened on the four-gun battery through 
an opening in which I could see the foe. Our fire was promptly returned, with such precision that they cut 
our right wheel on howitzer number three in two. I had no spare wheel, and had to take one off the limber 
to continue the fight. I then moved all my howitzers over to the west slope of the ridge and loaded under 
cover of it, and ran the pieces up by hand until I could get the exact elevation. The recoil would throw the 
guns back out of sight, and thus we continued the fight until the enemy’s battery was silenced.”— Ep. 
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quickly took their places, and advanced 
without halting. Oglesby’s Illinoisans were 
now fully awake. They held their ground, 
returning in full measure the fire that they re- 
ceived. The Confederate Forrest rode around 
as if to get in their rear,* and it was then 
give and take, infantry against infantry. The 
semi-echelon movement of the Confederates 
enabled them, after an interval, to strike 
W. H. L. Wallace’s brigade, on Oglesby’s left. 
Soon Wallace was engaged along his whole 
front, now prolonged by the addition to his 
command of Morrison’s regiments. The first 
charge against him was repulsed ; whereupon 
he advanced to the top of the rising ground 
behind which he had sheltered his troopsin the 
night. A fresh assault followed, but aided 
by a battery across the valley to his left, 
he repulsed the enemy a second time. His 
men were steadfast, and clung to the brow 
of the hill as if it were theirs by holy right. 
An hour passed, and yet another hour, 
without cessation of the fire. Meantime 
the woods rang with a monstrous clangor 
of musketry, as if a million men were 
beating empty barrels with iron hammers. 
Buckner flung a portion of his division 
on McClernand’s left, and supported the 
attack with his artillery. The enfilading fell 
chiefly on W. H. L. Wallace. McClernand, 
watchful and full of resources, sent batteries 
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the snow with their blood. The smoke, in 
pallid white clouds, clung to the underbrush 
and tree-tops as if to screen the combatants 
from each other. Close tothe ground the flame 
of musketry and cannon tinted everything a 
lurid red. Limbs dropped from the trees on 
the heads below, and the thickets were shorn 
as by an army of cradlers. The division was 
under peremptory orders to hold its position 
to the last extremity, and W. H. L. Wallace 
was equal to the emergency. 

It was now ten o’clock, and over on the 
right Oglesby was beginning to fare badly. 
The pressure on his front grew stronger. The 
“rebel yell,” afterward a familiar battle-cry 
on many fields, told of ground being gained 
against him. To add to his doubts, officers 
were riding to him with a sickening story 
that their commands were getting out of 
ammunition, and asking where they could 
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PRESENT ASPECT OF THE POSITION OF THE GUN-BOATS AND OF THE WEST BANK. 


(Fort Donelson is in the farther distance on the extreme left —Hickman's Creek empties into the Cumberland in the middle distance — 
Midway are the remains of the obstructions placed in the river by the Confederates — The upper picture, showing Jsaac Williams's house, is a con- 


tinuation of the right of the lower view.) 


to meet Buckner’s batteries. To that duty 
Taylor rushed with his Company B; and 
McAllister pushed his three twenty-four- 
pounders into position and exhausted his 
ammunition in the duel. The roar never 
slackened. Men fell by the score, reddening 


go for a supply. All he could say was to take 


what was in the boxes of the dead and 
wounded. At last he realized that the end 
was come, His right companies began to 
give way, and as they retreated, holding up 
their empty cartridge-boxes, the enemy were 


*Colonel John McArthur, originally of General C. F. Smith’s division, but then operating with Mc- 
Clernand, was there, and though at first discomfited, his men beat the cavalry off, and afterward shared 
the full shock of the tempest with Oglesby’s troops.— L. W. 
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emboldened, and swept more fiercely around 
his flank, until finally they appeared in his rear. 
He then gave the order to retire the division. 

W. H. L. Wallace from his position looked 
off to his right and saw but one regiment of 
Oglesby’s in place, maintaining the fight, and 
that was John A. Logan's Thirty-first Illinois. 
Through the smoke he could see Logan riding 
in a gallop behind his line ; through the roar in 
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THE THIRD DIVISION IN BATTLE. 
WIrHouT pausing to consider whether the 
Confederate general could now have escaped 
with his troops, it must be evident that he 
should have made the effort. Pillow had dis- 
charged his duty well. With the disappear- 
ance of W. H. L. Wallace’s brigade, it only 
remained for the victor to deploy his regiments 


VIEW NEAR DOVER TOWARD THE INTERIOR WORKS OF FORT DONELSON — HEDGE OF THE NATIONAL CEMETERY ON THE RIGHT 


his front and the rising yell in his rear, he 
could hear Logan’s voice in fierce entreaty to 
his “boys.” Near the Thirty-first stood W. H. 
L. Wallace’s regiment, the Eleventh Illinois, 
under Lieutenant-colonel Ransom. The gaps 
in the ranks of the two were closed up always 
toward the colors. The ground at their feet was 
strewn with their dead and wounded; at length 
the common misfortune overtook Logan. ‘To 
keep men without cartridges under fire sweep- 
ing them front and flank would be cruel, if not 
impossible; and seeing it, he too gave the order 
to retire, and followed his decimated compa- 
nies to the rear. The Eleventh then became 
the right of the brigade, and had to go in turn. 
Nevertheless, Ransom changed front to rear 
coolly, as if on parade, and joined in the gen- 
eral retirement. Forrest charged them and 
threw them into a brief confusion. The greater 
portion clung to their colors, and made good 
their retreat. By eleven o’clock Pillow held 
the road to Charlotte and the whole of the 
position occupied at dawn by the first divis- 
ion, and with it the dead and all the wounded 
who could not get away. 

Pillow’s part of the programme, arranged in 
the council of the night before, was accomplish- 
ed. The country was once more open to Floyd. 
Why did he not avail himself of the dearly 
bought opportunity, and march his army out ? 


into column and march into the country. The 
road was his. Buckner was in position to pro- 
tect Colonel Head’s withdrawal from the 
trenches opposite General Smith on the right ; 
that done, he was also in position to cover the 
retreat. Buckner had also faithfully performed 
his task. 

On the Union side the situation at this 
critical time was favorable to the proposed 
retirement. My division in the center was 
weakened by the dispatch of one of my bri- 
gades to the assistance of General McCler- 
nand ; in addition to which my orders were to 
hold my position. As a point of still greater 
importance, General Grant had gone on board 
the S¢. Louis at the request of Flag-Officer 
Foote, and he was there in consultation with 
that officer, presumably uninformed of the 
disaster which had befallen his right. It 
would take a certain time for him to return to 
the field and dispose his forces for pursuit. It 
may be said with strong assurance, conse- 
quently, that Floyd could have put his men 
fairly ex route for Charlotte before the Federal 
commander could have interposed an obstruc- 
tion to the movement. The real difficulty 
was in the hero of the morning, who now 
made haste to blight his laurels. General 
Pillow’s vanity whistled itself into ludicrous 
exaltation. Imagining General Grant’s whole 
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army defeated and flying in rout 
for Fort Henry and the transports 
on the river, he deported himself 
accordingly. He began by ignor- 
ing Floyd. He rode to Buckner 
and accused him of shameful con- 
duct. He sent an aide to the near- 
est telegraph station with a dis- 
patch to Albert Sidney Johnston, 
then in command of the Depart- 
ment, asseverating, “ on the honor 
of a soldier,” that the day was 
theirs. Nor did he stop at that. 
The victory, to be available, re- 
quired that the enemy should be 
followed with energy, Such was a 
habit of Napoleon. Without deign- 
ing even to consult his chief, he 
ordered Buckner to move out and 
attack the Federals, There was a 
gorge, up which a road ran toward 
our central position, or rather what 
had been our central position. 
Pointing to the gorge and theroad, 
he told Buckner that was his way, 
and bade him attack in force. 
There was nothing to do but obey; and when 
Buckner had begun the movement, the wise 
programme decided upon the evening before 
was wiped from the slate. 

When Buckner reluctantly took the gorge 
road marked out for him by Pillow, the whole 
Confederate army, save the detachments on the 
works, was virtually in pursuit of McClernand, 
retiring by the Wynn’s Ferry road —falling 
back, in fact, upon my position. My division 
was now to feel the weight of Pillow’s hand; 
if they should fail, the fortunes of the day 
would depend upon the veteran Smith, 

When General McClernand perceived the 
peril threatening him in the morning, he sent 
an officer to me with a request for assistance. 
This request I referred to General Grant, who 
was at the time in consultation with Foote. 
Upon the turning of Oglesby’s flank, Mc- 
Clernand repeated his request, with such a 
representation of the situation that, assuming 
the responsibility, I ordered Colonel Cruft to 
report with his brigade to McClernand. Cruft 
set out promptly. Unfortunately a guide mis- 
directed him, so that he became involved in 
the retreat, and was prevented from accom- 
plishing his object. 

I was in the rear of my single remaining 
brigade, in conversation with Captain Rawlins, 
of Grant’s staff, when a great shouting was 
heard behind me on the Wynn’s Ferry road, 
whereupon I sent an orderly to ascertain the 
cause. The man reported the road and woods 
full of soldiers apparently in rout. An officer 
then rode by at full speed, shouting, “ All's 


ROWLETT’'S MILL, ON THE EDDYVILLE ROAD AT HICKMAN’'S CREEK. 


lost! Save yourselves!” A hurried consulta- 
tion was had with Rawlins, at the end of which 
the brigade was put in motion toward the 
enemy’s works, on the very road by which 
Buckner was pursuing under Pillow’s mis- 
chievous order. It happened also that Colonel 
W. H. L. Wallace had dropped into the same 
road with such of his command as stayed by 
their colors. He came up riding and at a 
walk, his leg over the horn of his saddle. He 
was perfectly cool, and looked like a farmer 
from a hard day’s plowing. 

“ Good-morning,” I said. 

“ Good-morning,” was the reply. 

“ Are they pursuing you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How far are they behind ?” 

That instant the head of my command ap- 
peared on the road. The colonel calculated, 
then answered : 

“ You will have about time to form line of 
battle right here.” 

“ Thank you. Good-day.” 

“ Good-day.” 

At that point the road began to dip into 
the gorge; on the right and left there were 
woods, and in front a dense thicket. An 
order was dispatched to bring Battery A for- 
ward at full speed. Colonel John A. Thayer, 
commanding the brigade, formed it on the 
double-quick into line; the First Nebraska and 
the Fifty-eighth Illinois on the right, and the 
Fifty-eighth Ohio, with a detached company, 
on the left. The battery came up on the run 
and swung across the road, which had been 
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BRANCH OF HICKMAN’S CREEK NEAR JAMES CRISP’S HOUSE—THE LEFT OF GENERAL SMITH’S LINE. 


left open for it. Hardly had it unlimbered, 
before the enemy appeared, and firing began. 
For ten minutes or thereabouts the scenes of 
the morning were reénacted. The Confeder- 
ates struggled hard to perfect their deploy- 
ments. The woods rang with musketry and 
artillery. The brush on the slope of the hill 
was mowed away with bullets. A great cloud 
arose and shut out the woods and the narrow 
valley below. Colonel Thayer and his regi- 
ments behaved with great gallantry, and the 
contest was over. ‘The assailants fell back in 
confusion and returned to the entrenchments. 
W. H. L. Wallace and Oglesby re-formed their 
commands behind Thayer, supplied them with 
ammunition, and stood at rest waiting for 
orders. There was then a lull-in the battle. 
Even the cannonading ceased, and everybody 
was asking, What next? 

Just then General Grant rode up to where 
General McClernand and I were in con- 
versation. He was almost unattended. In 
his hand there were some papers, which 
looked like telegrams. Wholly unexcited, he 
saluted and received the salutations of his 
subordinates. Proceeding at once to busi- 
ness, he directed them to retire their com- 
mands to the heights out of cannon range, 
and throw up works. Reénforcements were 


en route, he said, and it was advisable to 
await their coming. He was then informed 
of the mishap to the First Division, and that 
the road to Charlotte was open to the enemy. 

In every great man’s career there is a crisis 
exactly similar to that which now overtook 
General Grant, and it cannot be better de- 
scribed than as a crucial test of his nature. 
A mediocre person would have accepted the 
news as an argument for persistence in his 
resolution to enter upon a siege. Had Gen- 
eral Grant done so, it is very probable his 
history would have been then and there con- 
cluded. His admirers and detractors are alike 
invited to study him at this precise juncture. 
It cannot be doubted that he saw with pain- 
ful distinctness the effect of the disaster to 
his right wing. His face flushed slightly. 
With a sudden grip he crushed the papers in 
his hand. But in an instant these signs of 
disappointment or hesitation —as the reader 
pleases —cleared away. In his ordinary quiet 
voice he said, addressing himself to both 
officers, “Gentlemen, the position on the 
right must be retaken.” With that he turned 
and galloped off. 

Seeing in the road a provisional brigade, 
under Colonel Morgan L. Smith, consisting 
of the Eleventh Indiana and the Eighth 
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Missouri infantry, going, by order of General 
C. F. Smith, to the aid of the First Division, 
I suggested that if General McClernand would 
order Colonel Smith to report to me, I would 
attempt to recover the lost ground; and the 
order having been given, I reconnoitered the 
hill, determined upon a place of assault, and 
arranged my order of attack. I chose Colonel 
Smith’s regiments to lead, and for that purpose 
conducted them to the crest of a hill opposite a 
steep bluff covered by the enemy. The two 
regiments had been formerly of my brigade. 
I knew they had been admirably drilled in 
the Zouave tactics, and my confidence in 
Smith and in McGinness, colonel of the 
Eleventh, was implicit. I was sure they would 
take their men to the top of the bluff. Colo- 
nel Cruft was put in line to support them on 
the right. Colonel Ross, with his regiments, 
the Seventeenth and Forty-ninth, and the 
Forty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth 
Illinois, were put as support on the left. 
Thayer’s brigade was held in reserve. These 
dispositions filled the time till about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, when heavy cannon- 
ading, mixed with a long roll of musketry, 
broke out over on the left, whither it will be 
necessary to transfer the reader. 


CHARLES F. SMITH’S BATTLE. 


THE veteran in command on the Union 
left had contented himself with allowing 
Buckner no rest, keeping up a continual 
sharp-shooting. Early in the morning of the 
14th he made a demonstration of assault with 
three of his regiments, and though he pur- 
posely withdrew them, he kept the menace 
standing, to the great discomfort of his vés-a- 
vis. With the patience of an old soldier, he 
waited the pleasure of the general command- 
ing, knowing that when the time came he 
would be called upon. During the battle of 
the gun-boats he rode through his command 
and grimly joked with them. He who never 
permitted the slightest familiarity from a sub- 
ordinate, could yet indulge in fatherly pleas- 
antries with the ranks when he thought circum- 
stances justified them. He never for a moment 
doubted the courage of volunteers ; they were 
not regulars—that wasall. If properly led, he 
believed they would storm the gates of his Satan- 
ic Majesty. Their hour of trial was now come. 

From his brief and characteristic conference 
with McClernand and myself, General Grant 
rode to General C. F. Smith. What took place 
between them is not known further than that 
he ordered an assault upon the outworks as a 
diversion in aid of the assault about to be 
delivered on the right. General Smith per- 
sonally directed his chiefs of brigade to get 
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their regiments ready. Colonel John Cook by 
his order increased the numberof his skirmish- 
ers already engaged with the enemy. 

Taking Lauman’s brigade General Smith 
began the advance. They were under fire in- 
stantly. The guns in the fort joined in with the 
infantry who were at the time in the rifle-pits, 
the great body of the Confederate right wing 
being with General Buckner. The defense was 
greatly favored by the ground, which subjected 
the assailants to a double fire from the begin- 
ning ofthe abatis. The men have said that “ it 
looked too thick for a rabbit to get through.” 
General Smith, on his horse, took position in 
the front and center of the line. Occasionally 
he turned in his saddle to see how the align- 
ment was kept. For the most part, however, he 
held his face steadily toward the enemy. He 
was, of course, a conspicuous object for the 
sharp-shooters in the rifle-pits. The air around 
him twittered with minie-bullets. Erect as if on 
review, he rode on, timing the gait of his horse 
with the movement of his colors. A soldier 
said: “I was nearly scared to death, but I 
saw the old man’s white mustache over his 
shoulder, and went on.” 

On to the abatis the regiments moved 
without hesitation, leaving a trail of dead and 
wounded behind. There the fire seemed to 
grow trebly hot, and there some of the men 
halted, whereupon, seeing the hesitation, Gen- 
eral Smith put his cap on the point of his 
sword, held it aloft, and called out, “ No flinch- 
ing now, my lads! — Here — this is the way! 
Come on!” He picked a path through the jag- 
ged limbs of the trees, holding his cap all the 
time in sight ; and the effect was magical. The 
men swarmed in after him, and got through 
in the best order they could — not all of them, 
alas! On the other side of the obstruction 
they took the semblance of re-formation and 
charged in after their chief, who found him- 
self then between the two fires. Up the ascent 
he rode; up they followed. At the last mo- 
ment the keepers of the rifle-pits clambered 
out and fled. The four regiments engaged in 
the feat — the Twenty-fifth Indiana, and the 
Second, Seventh, and Fourteenth Iowa — 
planted their colors on the breastwork. And 
the gray-haired hero set his cap jauntily on 
his head, pulled his mustache, and rode along 
the front, chiding them awhile, then laughing 
at them. He had come to stay. Later in the 
day, Buckner came back with his division ; but 
all his efforts to dislodge Smith were vain. 


THE THIRD DIVISION RETAKES THE HILL. 


WE left my division about to attempt 
the recapture of the hill, which had been the 
scene of the combat between Pillow and 
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McClernand. If only on account of the re- 
sults which followed that assault, in connec- 
tion with the heroic performance of General 
C. F. Smith, it is necessary to return to it. 

Riding to my old regiments,— the Eighth 
Missouri and the Eleventh Indiana,—I asked 
them if they were ready. They demanded the 
word of me. Waiting a moment for Morgan 
L. Smith to light a cigar, I called out, “ For- 
ward it is, then!” They were directly in front 
of the ascent to be climbed. Without stop- 
ping for his supports, Colonel Smith led 
them down into a broad hollow, and catching 
sight of the advance, Cruft and Ross also 
moved forward. As the two regiments began 
the climb, the Eighth Missouri slightly in the 
lead, a line of fire ran along the brow of the 
height. The flank companies cheered while 
deploying as skirmishers. Their Zouave prac- 
tice proved of excellent service tothem. Now 
on the ground, creeping when the fire was 
hottest, running when it slackened, they gained 
ground with astonishing rapidity, and at the 
same time maintained a fire that was like a 
sparkling of the earth. For the most part the 
bullets aimed at them passed over their heads, 
and took effect in the ranks behind them. 
Colonel Smith’s cigar was shot off close to 
his lips. He took another and called for a 
match. A soldier ran and gave him one. 
“Thank you. Take your place now. We are 
almost up,” he said, and, smoking, spurred his 
horse forward. A few yards from the crest of 
the height the regiments began loading and 
firing as they advanced. The defenders gave 
way. On the top there was a brief struggle, 
which was ended by Cruft and Ross with 
their supports. 

The whole line then moved forward simul- 
taneously, and nevér stopped until the Con- 
federates were within the works. There had 
been no occasion to call on the reserves. The 
road to Charlotte was again effectually shut, 
and the battle-field of the morning, with the 
dead and wounded lying where they had fal- 
len, was in possession of the Third Division, 
which stood halted within easy musket-range 
of the rifle-pits. It was then about half-past 
three o’clock in the afternoon. I was recon- 
noitering the works of the enemy preliminary 
to charging them, when Colonel Webster, of 
General Grant’s staff, came to me and re- 
peated the order to fall back out of cannon 
range and throw up breastworks. “The 
General does not know that we have the hill,” 
I said. Webster replied: “I give you the 
order as he gave it to me.” “ Very well,” said 
I, “ give him my compliments, and say that I 
have received the order.” Webster smiled 
and rode away. The ground was not va- 
cated, though the assault was deferred. In 


assuming the responsibility, I had no doubt 
of my ability to satisfy General Grant of the 
correctness of my course; and it was subse- 
quently approved. 

When night fell, the command bivouacked 
without fire or supper. Fatigue parties were 
told off to look after the wounded ; and in the 
relief given there was no distinction made 
between friend and foe. The labor extended 
through the whole night, and the surgeons 
never rested. By sunset the conditions of the 
morning were all restored. The Union com- 
mander was free to order a general assault 
next day or resort to a formal siege. 


THE LAST COUNCIL OF WAR. 


A GREAT discouragement fell upon the 
brave men inside the works that night. Be- 
sides suffering from wounds and bruises and 
the dreadful weather, they were aware that 
though they had done their best they were 
held in a close grip by a superior enemy. 
A council of general and field officers was 
held at headquarters, which resulted in a 
unanimous resolution that if the position in 
front of General Pillow had not been re-occu- 
pied by the Federals in strength, the army 
should effect its retreat. A reconnaissance was 
ordered to make the test. Colonel Forrest 
conducted it. He reported that the ground 
was not only re-occupied, but that the enemy 
were extended yet farther around the Con- 
federate left. The council then held a final 
session. 

General Buckner, as the junior officer 
present, gave his opinion first ; he thought he 
could not successfully resist the assault, which 
would be made at daylight by a vastly supe- 
rior force. But he further remarked, that as 
he understood the principal object of the 
defense of Donelson was to cover the move- 
ment of General A. S. Johnston’s army from 
Bowling Green to Nashville, if that move- 
ment was not completed he was of opinion 
that the defense should be continued at the 
risk of the destruction of the entire force. 
General Floyd replied that General John- 
ston’s army had already reached Nashville, 
whereupon General Buckner said that “it 
would be wrong to subject the army to a 
virtual massacre, when no good could result 
from the sacrifice, and that the general offi- 
cers owed it to their men, when further re- 
sistance was unavailing, to obtain the best 
terms of capitulation possible for them.” 

Both Generals Floyd and Pillow acquiesced 
in the opinion. Ordinarily the council would 
have ended at this point, and the commanding 
general would have addressed himself to the 
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duty of obtaining terms. He would have 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and prepared a 
note for dispatch to the commanding general 
of the opposite force. But there were cir- 
cumstances outside the mere military situation 
which at this juncture pressed themselves into 
consideration. As this was the first surrender 
of armed men, banded together for war upon 
the general government, what would the Fed- 
eral authorities do with the prisoners? This 
question was of application to all the gentlemen 
in the council. It was lost to view, however, 
when General Floyd announced his purpose 
to leave with two steamers which were to be 
down at daylight, and to take with him as 
many of his division as the steamers could 
carry away. 

General Pillow then remarked that there 
were no two persons in the Confederacy 
whom the Yankees would rather capture than 
himself and General Floyd (who had been 
Buchanan’s Secretary of War, and was under 
indictment at Washington). As to the pro- 
priety of his accompanying General Floyd, 
the latter said, coolly, that the question was 
one for every man to decide for himself. 
Buckner was of the same view, and added 
that as for himself he regarded it ashis duty to 
stay with his men and share their fate, what- 
ever it might be. Pillow persisted in leaving. 
Floyd then directed General Buckner to con- 
sider himself in command. Immediately that 
the council was concluded, General Floyd 
prepared for his departure. His first move 
was to have his brigade drawn up. The 
peculiarity of the step was that, with the ex- 
ception of one Missouri regiment, his regi- 
ments were all Virginians. A short time be- 
fore daylight the two steam-boats arrived. 
Without loss of time the General hastened to 
the river, embarked with his Virginians, and 
at an early hour cast loose from the shore, and 
in good time, and safely, he reached Nash- 
ville. He never satisfactorily explained upon 
what principle he appropriated all the trans- 
portation on hand to the use of his particular 
command. 

Colonel Forrest was present at the council, 
and when the final resolution was taken, he 
promptly announced that he neither could 
nor would surrender his command. The bold 
trooper had no qualms upon the subject. He 
assembled his men, all as hardy as himself, 
and after reporting once more at headquar- 
ters, he moved out and plunged into a slough 
formed by backwater from the river. An icy 
crust covered its surface, the wind blew fierce- 
ly, and the darkness was unrelieved by a star. 
There was fearful floundering as the com- 
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mand following him. At length he struck dry 
land, and was safe. He was next heard of at 
Nashville. 

General Buckner, who throughout the 
affair, bore himself with dignity, ordered the 
troops back to their positions and opened 
communications with General Grant, whose 
laconic demand of “unconditional sur- 
render,” in his reply to General Buckner’s 
overtures, became at once a watch-word of 
the war. 


THE SURRENDER. 


Tue Third Division was astir very early 
on the 16th of February. The regiments be- 
gan to form and close up the intervals be- 
tween them, the intention being to charge the 
breastworks south of Dover about breakfast- 
time. In the midst of the preparation a 
bugle was heard, and a white flag was seen 
coming from the town toward the pickets. I 
sent my adjutant-general to meet the flag half- 
way and inquire its purpose. Answer was re- 
turned that General Buckner had capitulated 
during the night, and was now sending in- 
formation of the fact to the commander of the 
troops in this quarter, that there might be no 
further bloodshed. The division was ordered 
to advance and take possession of the works 
and of all public property and prisoners. 
Leaving that agreeable duty to the brigade 
commander, I joined the officer bearing the 
flag, and with my staff rode across the trench 
and into the town, till we came to the door of 
the old tavern already described, where I dis- 
mounted. The tavern was the headquarters 
of General Buckner, to whom I sent my name ; 
and being an acquaintance, I was at once 
admitted. 

I found General Buckner with his staff 
at breakfast. He met me with politeness 
and dignity. Turning to the officers at 
the table, he remarked : “ General Wallace, 
it is not necessary to introduce you to these 
gentlemen; you are acquainted with them 
all.” They arose, came forward one by one, 
and gave their hands in salutation. I was then 
invited to breakfast, which consisted of corn 
bread and coffee, the best the gallant host had 
in his kitchen. We sat at table about an hour 
and a half, when General Grant arrived, and 
took temporary possession of the tavern as 
his headquarters. Later in the morning the 
army marched in and completed the pos- 
session, 


Lew Wallace. 
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One Way to Prevent Divorce. 


THE more the statistics of divorce in the United 
States are studied and understood, the more alarming 
seems the situation. Although a good deal has been 
said and written on the subject in this magazine and 
elsewhere, it has not yet had the sifting and dis- 
cussion that must take place before our law-makers 
are brought to give the proper attention to it. That 
some of the evils which exist may be reached by 
intelligent legislation concerning marriage and di- 
vorce, with a view to uniformity and the avoidance 
of fraud, there can be no doubt. Indeed, the time 
may come when legislation will not only look to- 
ward the unifying of our own laws on this subject, 
but likewise toward an international correspond- 
ence of legislation. For perplexity, distress, and 
outrage are owing not only to differences in legal 
enactments as between States of the Union, but also 
as between our own and other countries; and as the 
world advances in civilization and genuine Christian- 
ity, and as the natural barriers are more and more 
broken down, there is no reason why this all-impor- 
tant matter should not be arranged with a view to the 
general good of the people of all nations. 

But while statisticians, moralists, and statesmen are 
at work, ordinary human beings may also be doing 
their share toward bringing about a different state of 
affairs. The institution of marriage suffers on the one 
hand from the cynic, on the other from the sentiment- 
alist. The cynical method leads to ill-assorted and 
unhappy marriages, from which men and women fly 
to divorce for deliverance ; the sentimentalist method 
often leads more dangerously, because more deceit- 
fully, to the same disastrous consummation. (We are 
speaking of sentimentalism, and not of true senti- 
ment.) Both the cynic and the sentimentalist will 
enter into the bonds of matrimony with perhaps less 
consideration of the true nature of the relation and the 
fitness of the person than that given by a careful man 
to the selection of his cook. A man who thinks deeply 
of his dishes will make many inquiries and tests. The 
sentimentalist will have none of these. 

Is it not, in fact, the lack of a high ideal that renders 
many marriages in our day merely so many social 
disasters? Religion and morality may do much —but 
religion and morality in their broadest and profoundest 
sense. The men of law may make things seem some- 
what better, but they will never be truly better unless 
the ideal of marriage is raised in the popular mind. 

In scouting sentimentalism, it is only to pay higher 
respect to sentiment. What is wanted in the art of 
marriage, i. ¢., in what old-fashioned ‘people called 
“the selection of a partner,” is the same that Joseph 
Jefferson once said wes wanted in the art of acting,— 
namely, a warm heart and a cool head! But what is 
mainly needed is the old-fashioned thing that the poets 
of all ages have understood better than any others. In 
this domain the poetic is the practical. Poets them- 
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selves have by no means always successfully prac- 
ticed what they preached ; but the poetry was right, 
if the poet was not. In the field of the imagination, 
unfaithfulness, an impure heart, cut sorry figures ; 
there the only thing right and beautiful is unselfish 
and everlasting devotion, That is the standard set up 
by the rarest minds in their most inspired words. 

It is said that nowadays the poets are compara- 
tively unread; that science and history have taken 
their place, even with the young. Is it fantastic to 
hint that this may have something to do with the im- 
paired popular standard with regard to that most 
sacred, most deeply poetic, of all human relations ? 

Evidently the best way to prevent divorce is to 
maintain a purer and higher ideal of marriage. 


Was the Chinese Traveler Right ? 


THERE is a story of a Chinese traveler who when 
asked what had struck him as most remarkable in the 
United States, replied, “ the lack of honor.” It would 
be well if the natural resentment of Americans at such 
an imputation could be fortified by facts and statistics. 
The repudiation of public debts by communities large 
and small; the recent unprecedented number of 
breaches of trust on the part of managers of banks 
and other corporations; the countless defalcations 
by trusted employees of private business firms; the 
‘growth and recklessness of speculation; the num- 
ber of suits on the part of the general government to 
recover funds from delinquent public servants; the 
sordid character of much of our politics; the rings 
of financial adventurers discovered to be in secret 
collusion with legislative or executive officers,—all 
these would seem to sustain the view of the traveling 
Chinaman as to American honor. 

But the situation assumes even a more serious as- 
pect when we consider that notwithstanding the news- 
paper outcry at each new breach of trust, there is rarely 
an adequate punishment inflicted upon anything save 
the most flagrantly criminal action; and that the finan- 
cial disasters which overtake certain institutions some- 
times reveal the fact that their officers have merely 
been unfortunate in such speculative misappropriation 
of funds as is not uncommon in similar concerns. 

When one contemplates the good influences active 
in church and state; the organized political and 
other reforms, our charities, and educational move- 
ments and enterprises; the vital moral and religious 
spirit at work as a leaven in the community,—one 
is re-assured as to the future; but there stand the 
other facts which cannot and should not be overlooked. 
The writer of the “Open Letter” on “ The School 
of Dishonesty,” in the last number of Tue Century, 
puts his finger upon one great source of our evils. 
To some his remarks will seem sweeping and sensa- 
tional, but they will be corroborated by the experience 
of many; and the recent analyses by Dr. Elwyn 
Waller, chemist of the N. Y. Health Department, to 
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some extent confirm Mr. Tyrer’s surprising state- 
ment with regard to adulterations. 

There is little doubt that the thing which most needs 
to be preached to this generation of Americans, by 
ministers of the gospel, by both clerical and lay instruc- 
tors of the youth, by all who have public influence or 
private authority, is—a sense of honor! It must be 
shown and insisted upon that every position in life 
where one person is employed by another to do a cer- 
tain work, imposes an obligation to fulfill the duties of 
the place with an honorable and disinterested regard for 
the interests of the employer. It must be shown that 
this view of employment applies to the cook, the 
errand-boy, the cashier, the legislator, the Governor, the 
President. This is a trite, and apparently simple, and 
perhaps somewhat stupid view of the opportunities of a 
“smart” and ambitious young American of our day ; 
but unless this commonplace view of responsibility is 
laid hold of by increasing numbers in the future of our 
country, we will not say that our society will go to 
pieces, but we will say that our calamities will in- 
crease, and that we will get into troubles, and not soon 
out of them, compared with which the dangers and 
distresses of the past will seem almost insignificant. 


Economic Mistakes of the Poor. 


ONE of the chief hindrances to the prosperity of 
the poor and to the improvement of their condition is 
their ignorance of economic matters and the mistakes 
they often make in them. We do not refer so much 
to economic laws and theories as to the practical con- 
duct of life in its economic aspects, a matter in which 
theoretical knowledge is of subordinate importance. 
It is not to be expected that men so imperfectly edu- 
cated as are the laboring masses, and with so little 
leisure and spare energy as they have, should be able 
to give much study to the laws of wealth; but there 
is no reason why they should not manage their own 
business affairs with more prudence than some of them 
now show. Want of skill and prudence in making 
purchases, and mistakes in regard to wages, are com- 
mon among them, and have a tendency to prolong and 
intensify their poverty. 

Every man in a civilized community is obliged to 
trade, to exchange his goods and services for those of 
others ; since every man can produce but a small part 
of what he needs. It is important, therefore, for 
everybody to make such exchanges wisely, so as to 
purchase what he wants at the smallest cost, and sell 
his own services to the best advantage. Exceptional 
skill in this direction is the special qualification of the 
successful busiuess man, and those who are lacking in 
such skill are sure to be less prosperous than their 
neighbors. Moreover, such skill and prudence are 
specially important for the poor; for though a rich man 
may continue prosperous notwithstanding blunders and 
losses, a man born to poverty can seldom rise toa better 
condition without care and wisdom in the management 
of his affairs. 

Now, the mistakes of the poor in practical economy 
are frequent and of various kinds ; and, first, in mak- 
ing their purchases. Their means are so small that 
they can ill afford to spend even a portion of them im- 
prudently; and yet they very often do so, They are 
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apt, for instance, to purchase goods in very small 
quantities, when they could buy in larger amounts at 
a reduced rate. Some things, of course, must necessa- 
rily be purchased in small quantities, because they will 
not keep well; but many of the things that a man re- 
quires for his table or for other purposes can just as 
well be bought in larger amounts, and if so bought 
they can usually be got at a considerable reduction in 
price. Again, the poor are too much in the habit of 
buying goods on trust, when exertion and forethought 
would enable them to buy for cash, and make a further 
saving in that way. Moreover, their want of knowl- 
edge of commercial affairs and inattention to the 
course of prices prevent them from taking advantage 
of the state of the market, as they might sometimes do, 
so as to buy what they need at the lowest price. It may 
be said that the mass of the poor have not the means to 
buy in large quantities, or to buy always for cash and 
to take advantage of the fluctuations in price ; and to 
a certain extent this is true. Yet it would be easy, in 
most cases, for them to get together a sufficient sum 
to make a beginning in these matters, and, once begun, 
the practice could more easily be continued. Many 
of them, indeed, are already alive to the advantages 
that may thus be gained, and are shrewd and econom- 
ical in all their purchases; but many others are either 
ignorant or heedless of such things, and thus miss the 
opportunity of making many a small saving. 

Besides these mistakes of a strictly economical char- 
acter, there are others of a different kind into which 
the poor are apt to fall in the use of their means, 
though not the poor alone. One of them is the pur- 
chase of inferior goods, or shabby imitations, when a 
genuine article, even of a lower grade, would be more 
satisfactory, as well as cheaper. Then, large sums in 
the aggregate are spent for articles of ornament that 
are not ornamental, and for vulgar amusements and 
other things of little or no real value. We might 
allude, also, to the vast sums that are wasted on liquors 
and other things that are positively injurious; but all 
these habits and practices are rather to be condemned 
from a moral and esthetic point of view than from the 
purely economical, bad as their economical effects un- 
doubtedly are. Besides, it is not the poor alone who 
are guilty or imprudent in these matters, but other 
classes as well; and, so far as they concern the poor, 
we have spoken of them in these pages before. 

Such are some of the economical mistakes of the 
poor in the employment of their means; but those of 
them that work for hire, who are the great majority, 
make mistakes of another kind on the subject of wages. 
Every friend of humanity must wish that the earnings 
of the poor might be increased; but the means they 
often employ to effect such an increase seem little 
likely to attain their object. We are not now con- 
cerned with the general policy of strikes and trades- 
unions, nor with the question of their justification 
from a moral point of view. But we would call atten- 
tion to the lack of economic knowledge and the mis- 
takes in economic policy which their leaders so 
abundantly display. One would think that if men 
were going to seek an increase of wages, they would 
take care to do it when the condition of the market 
was favorable to the success of their attempt. Yet 
nothing is more common than for the managers of a 
trades-union to order a strike when trade is dull, the 
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price of goods falling, and the market, perhaps, filled 
with unemployed labor. Under such circumstances 
the attempt to raise wages is necessarily a failure; 
while, if proper care were used to take advantage of 
the market, an increase of pay might often be obtained 
without any struggle at all. 

But there is a ‘urther mistake into which laborers 
are apt to fall on this subject of wages: they often 
entertain extravagant ideas as to the extent to which 
wages can be raised. One would think from the talk 
in which some of them indulge, and from the reckless 
manner in which they order strikes, that they thought 
almost any rate could be obtained if sufficient pres- 
sure were brought to bear. Yet a little attention to 
the conditions of business, to commercial history, and 
to the state of the market at a given time, would show 
that any great and sudden increase of wages was out 
of the question. Such increase as is possible will re- 
sult in part from the general moral and intellectual 
improvement of the laborer himself, and of his special 
skill as a workman, and in part from taking advantage 
of the various markets and of the times and seasons, 
so as to get the highest rate obtainable in each partic- 
ular case. 

Besides the mistakes above mentioned, to which the 
mass of the poor are liable, there are others, to which 
those of their number are exposed who attempt to do 
business on their own account. Men born in narrow 
circumstances have seldom much chance in early life 
to learn the management of business; and they need, 
therefore, to be specially careful in undertaking it. 
Yet they are very apt to enter upon it without suffi- 
cient attention to its conditions, and without the 
amount of capital which the business requires. Every 
year a multitude of small capitalists are thus wrecked; 
and in the majority of cases their failure is due to mis- 
takes and imprudences which a little more care and 
forethought might have prevented. Doubtless one 
cause of such failures is the passion for great and sud- 
den gains; a passion that afflicts multitudes in our 
time, and has caused the ruin of many rich men no 
less than of many poor. But whatever may be the 
cause of failure in any particular case, the result is 
much to be regretted, since an increase in the number 
of small capitalists is greatly to be desired. 

Without touching here upon the subject of codpera- 
tive industry, or the means which the rich may devise 
for improving the condition of the poor, we have 
merely tried to state briefly some of the more serious 
economic mistakes into which poor men and those of 
small means are liable to fall, and which are a hin- 
drance, and sometimes a great one, to the improvement 
of their lot. If, now, we are asked what remedy can 
be applied, we fear there is none except the slow work- 
ing of time and education. For the purchase of goods 
by the poor, it has been proposed that codperative 
stores should be established, so as to save for the 
purchasers the profit they now pay to the retail dealer. 
That such stores, when well conducted, are highly 
beneficial, there can be no doubt; but for some reason 
or other most enterprises of this sort in America have 
proved unsuccessful. On the subject of wages our 
native American laborers have not, as a rule, been 
so widely mistaken as foreign laborers and those of 
foreign birth; and experience will in time, no doubt, 
lead to more correct views and wiser methods. The 
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general education of the poor, bringing with it more 
thoughtfulness and foresight, must also in the course 
of time lead to greater knowledge of economic sub- 
jects and better methods of management. But some- 
thing also may be done by direct advice and exhor 
tation. 

A Ready-made Foreign Market for American Goods. 


THE recent political canvass was prolific of wide 
differences of opinion; but we believe there is one 
point upon which most men of all parties are now 
substantially agreed, viz., the desirability of secur- 
ing additional foreign markets for American goods. 
Many think this can best be obtained by a reduc- 
tion of duties which now operate against the free- 
dom of commerce; while others advocate the estab- 
lishment by public subsidy of ocean lines, or the 
conversion into business agencies of our entire con- 
sular service. A commission of investigation has been 
appointed to visit the countries of Central and South 
America with a view to the extension of our trade 
in those quarters, and legislation of some sort may 
be expected to grow out of this mission. That, in 
a large number of cases, our manufactories are abun- 
dantly able to put out more goods than they can 
dispose of is disclosed by the failures from overpro- 
duction, the reduction of wages, and the ruinous com- 
petition for the home market, which are matters of 
daily record in the newspapers. A considerable ad- 
dition to the present area of sale for American goods 
would in all probability not only relieve the present 
stringency in trade, but would put many of our manu- 
factures upon a favorable basis for years to come, 

Whatever of trade we may hereafter acquire in new 
markets will be based upon a demonstrated demand 
for our products — a demand which can only be created 
in the laborious course of business. In other words, the 
market will have to be “worked up” in strict compe- 
tition with the products of other countries. Agencies. 
must be established, samples must be shown, adver- 
tised, and tested, and patents and trade-marks secured. 
These labors performed, there is no lack of assurance 
that those who shall thus extend our material civiliza- 
tion will be fully protected in obtaining the legitimate 
profits of their labor. The agent, the owner, and the in- 
ventor will each find new rewards and a new stimulus. 

There is, however, one American business which, 
by the neglect of Congress, has been refused the secu- 
rity of its legitimate profits in foreign countries. More- 
over, the demand for its products is already so well 
established and so extensive that the industry has for 
years given employment to a large body of smugglers, 
chiefly in England, who, by underselling the market 
with stolen goods, have grown rich by the labors of 
our producers, lessening the rewards not only of these, 
but of those capitalists in our own country by whom 
the products have been set before the world. The 
market is there, virtually ready-made, and waiting 
only for Congress to say the word to enable us to oc- 
cupy it. No tariff has to be repealed, no commercial 
agency of consuls has to be established. Nothing re- 
mains but to secure the patent which is granted with 
alacrity to other forms of expressing American ideas ; 
and this Congress could accomplish in twenty minutes. 
The revenue which would have accrued to America 
had this been done fifty years ago is incalculable, but 
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it is secondary to the national stimulus which has been 
lost by this flagrant and onerous omission. The 
product we have in mind is American literature. 

On another page we print an “Open Letter” from 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Copyright League, setting forth the efforts that are 
now being made by that body to obtain from Congress 
a recognition of proper‘y in literary products equal 
to that which we accord to even the poorest brand of 
Havana cigars. We have already called attention in 


these columns to the distinguished advocates, in pol- 
itics and literature, of the principle embodied in the 
Dorsheimer Copyright Bill, which is now high up 
on the calendar of the House of Representatives. 
The bill is not open to a single partisan consid- 
eration ; it has no proper relation to the tariff, and the 
only strife it ought to give rise to is an eager emu- 
lation on the part of representatives to see who can 
do the most to procure the early passage of an always 
just and now doubly expedient measure. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


The World's Exposition at New Orleans. 
ITS SCOPE AND EXPECTED RESULTS. 


THE World’s Exposition at New Orleans is the 
response to a demand that arose from most of the 
Southern States simultaneously —a response that had 
previously found partial expression in the local ex- 
positions of Atlanta and Louisville. The South her- 
self was astonished at those exhibitions of success 
which had attended the labor necessitated by her 
defeat in the Civil War. She had been too absorbed 
in the struggle for existence to notice the change 
her energy was creating; and it was only when 
she had won for herself the right to a moment’s rest 
that she looked around and saw the gratifying result 
of her toil. 

The project of the new World’s Exposition was born 
of a spirit of friendly rivalry with those other sections 
that had already proclaimed to the world their indus- 
trial development ; and it was intended simply to show 
one phase of the country’s resources. But as it was 
planned on an extensive scale, leading men of “ the 
new South ” saw the opportunity they had been seek- 
ing, and easily prevailed upon those having the enter- 
prise in hand to make it neither local nor sectional, 
but national. The steps to this end were natural and 
easy. Cotton might no longer be King, but its culti- 
vation from the seed to the bale, and its manufacture 
from the bale to the fabric, embraced so significant a 
part of the nation’s industry, was so inextricably 
woven up with the wealth of the world, that it required 
no change of plan— merely an extension of idea — to 
make an exposition of cotton an exposition of the world’s 
industry. As soon as this decision was reached, the 
entire country came to the aid of the undertaking, and, 
with a spontaneity and enthusiasm which are gratefully 
appreciated by the Southern people, extended such 
pecuniary assistance and moral support as were nec- 
essary for the successful completion of so gigantic an 
enterprise. Such are the causes that gave birth to the 
Exposition and extended its original scope; but the 
results that may be expected to flow from it cannot be 
so briefly stated. 

What the Southern people have accomplished since 
the war has not been due to emulation springing from 
observation of what the world beyond their borders 
was accomplishing. The largest proportion of her 
people have been and still are profoundly ignorant of 
the higher phases of intellectual and mechanical power 


as applied to the every-day wants of life. It is true 
that they read in their papers and in books that there 
is a continual re-adaptation of the sciences to meet the 
changed conditions of society, that each element of 
nature is being utilized in some new way to satisfy 
some new need. But those things are to them as 
things in dreams. Poverty has held them to their 
work ; and living as they do far from the centers of 
activity, they have not been able by even hurried 
glimpses of great cities to form a conception of how 
their surroundings could be improved. What they 
have done has been by untiring energy with inferior 
appliances. It would be unfair to say that this is true 
of all sections of the South. There are certain por- 
tions of it where results are reached by the same 
means as those used in the North ; butin the majority 
of instances Southern energy has been handicapped 
by inferior methods and appliances. Add improved 
methods to her natural advantages and intense desire 
to develop herself, and there must come a prosperity 
unexcelled in history. And since the larger mass of 
her people cannot go out into the world and see things 
with their own eyes, the world in essence is to be 
brought to them, National and international exposi- 
tions have heretofore been held in the great centers 
of population, in places needing them least. The re- 
sults have, notwithstanding, been beneficial, as inter- 
change of thoughts and sympathies must always be ; 
but it will be difficult to foretell how largely the 
Southern people will be instructed by the great Object 
Lesson to be placed before them at New Orleans. _ 

If these remarks hold good of even the white popu- 
lation, who by means of the press have kept them- 
selves to a certain extent au courant with the progress 
and processes of society, what can be said of the col- 
ored population, that vast agglomeration of ignorance 
as yet scarcely touched by the leaven of civilization ? 

If the Exposition has no other effect than that of 
guiding in the right direction the uncertain aspirations 
of this element of Southern life, the million of dollars 
appropriated by the National Government will be re- 
turned to it a thousand-fold. For, besides the advan- 
tages which the blacks will receive in common with the 
whites, a new factor has been introduced into their de- 
velopment, a factor so important that the World’s Ex- 
position is likely to mark an era in their history almost 
as significant as their emancipation from slavery. It is 
difficult to find at present a white Southerner who 
would return if he could to the ante-bellum system ; 
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still the feeling toward the colored man up to within 
the past two or three years has been the passive sen- 
timent of “ live and let live.” The civil equality of 
the negro was forced upon the white man against his 
will; but to his credit be it said that in order to show 
his acquiescence in the theory of government for a// the 
people, he has come forward and asked the colored 
people, as being a large component of thre society 
of which he is himself a part, to assist him in show- 
ing to the world what the South has grown to be. 
The management of the Exposition have created a 
department devoted exclusively to an exhibition of 
the advancement made by the colored people within 
the past twenty years, and have put at the head of 
it a colored man who commands the confidence of 
the entire country. A large space has been reserved 
for the colored people’s exhibition in the Government 
Building. In consequence of this, the negroes in every 
Southern State are alive with eager activity; and al- 
though their exhibition will probably be crude, it will 
be one of the most significant features of the occasion. 

These are the two distinctive benefits to the South 
that will flow from the Exposition. There are others 
common to all expositions not necessary to be enu- 
merated here; but one or two of national importance 
cannot be passed over. New Orleans was selected as 
the site for the Exposition not only because this is 
the natural outlet for a large proportion of Southern 
trade, but because the city is the natural gateway 
for the vast commerce that must at some time spring 
up between the United States and the Central and 
South American countries. To foster and develop 
that trade, the management of the Exposition have 
bent every energy. Although aware that New Or- 
leans and the South would be the principal gainers, they 
saw that the entire country would be enriched, partic- 
ularly the manufacturing and agricultural industries of 
the North and West. Nothing was left undone to se- 
cure the codperation of these southern races. Commis- 
sioners were sent to interest the governments and 
the peoples; desirable locations were reserved in the 
buildings and grounds ; premiums were offered to suit 
the demands of the exhibitors. As a result, the most 
intense enthusiasm has arisen among countries that 
had never before evinced the least inclination to par- 
ticipate in foreign exhibitions. Each has vied with 
the other in attempts to place herself in the most fa- 
vorable attitude before the world; and each will 
keenly watch what the various commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural centers of the world can offer in the 
way of interchange. European countries have finally 
appreciated this fact. At first there was a positive re- 
fusal on their part to participate in the Exposition. 
New Orleans was a great way off, and they had been 
surfeited with expositions, But when they saw the 
unprecedented zeal of the South American countries, 
the feeling changed. The newspapers began to call 
upon the merchants and manufacturers to exert them- 
selves, unless they wished to see their trade directed 
away from its former channels. And now from across 
the Atlantic comes information that self-interest has 
done what self-pride could not do, and that the Euro- 
pean will compete with the North American in a strug- 
gle for commercial supremacy in the far South. 

The Woman’s Department of the Exposition is also 
to be national in its scope, and will yield an abundance 
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of good fruit to the entire country. The women of 
the South particularly will reap a harvest from the ex- 
perience of their more fortunate sisters of the North. 

To say that the Exposition will have a softening 
effect upon the lingering animosities of the war is to 
imply that such animosities still exist — an implication 
that the Southerner is loath to admit. There is noth- 
ing so potent as prosperity to wipe out resentment. 
The more prosperous the South has grown, the less 
disposition has she felt to dwell upon what she was 
wont to consider her injuries; and to-day, standing 
on the eve of her great festival, to which she has 
invited the nations of the earth, she would resent 
the imputation that she harbors malice against any. 
Doubtless, however, the Exposition will bring about 
a still better knowledge and higher respect among 
the various sections of our common country. 


New ORLEANS. Richard Nixon. 


Recent Electrical Progress. 


THE Electrical Exhibition held at Philadelphia in 
September and October was to many people a disap- 
pointment. Many of the international exhibitions held 
in the last ten years have been marked by the appear- 
ance of important inventions, as the telephone at the 
Centennial and the phonograph at the great exhibition 
at Paris. This has led to a general expectation that all 
important exhibitions will be signalized by the first 
display of some startling and wonderful discovery or 
invention. This is particularly true in electricity, the 
public mind being quite prepared to accept anything, 
however strange, in this field of research. It must be 
observed as a curious change in public opinion that 
while twenty years ago all inventions were received 
with distrust and unbelief, there is now an eagerness 
to welcome everything that would be to the elder in- 
ventors, like Morse or Howe, something quite be- 
wildering. All this seemed to give to the visitors to 
the Philadelphia exhibition a certain sense of disap- 
pointment, while to the student this feeling was the 
most striking feature of the occasion. 

At the same time, the exhibition was in the best 
sense a success and very far from disappointing, be- 
cause it showed a remarkable commercial and indus- 
trial progress of the electric light. With the gen- 
eral introduction of dynamos for lighting appeared 
new mechanical problems. There must be high speed, 
steadiness of motion combined with ease of manage- 
ment. The dynamos for isolated lighting, as in a hotel, 
factory, or single building of any kind or on ship-board, 
must also be compact in design and light in weight. 
The steam-engines shown at the exhibition were, for 
this reason, quite as interesting as the lamps. No 
specially novel motor was exhibited, yet the effect 
of the demand for high speed was evident in all the 
types of engines in the exhibition. Even in the matter 
of belts for connecting engines with dynamos progress 
was claimed, some belting being shown specially de- 
signed to secure steadiness of motion. In brief, the 
improvement in engines and connections is clearly the 
result of the peculiar demands of the dynamo, and a 
new class of motors has appeared, giving high speed 
and uniform motion, with the utmost compactness of de- 
sign. One gas-engine directly connected with a dynamo 
was shown as an interesting illustration of the conver- 
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sion of heat with little light into motion, and reconver- 
sion of motion into light with little heat. Many experi- 
ments were made to show the transmission of power 
by electricity, including the driving of machine tools, 
printing-press, sewing machines, and a short line of 
railroad. 

The necessity of getting rid of poles and wires in 
city streets has led inventive talent in‘o this field 
of work, and a number of new underground sys- 
tems were represented by models. Among these was 
at least one that is in actual operation, carrying both 
telegraph and telephone wires for some distance 
through the streets of Philadelphia. This system em- 
ploys a wrought-iron tube carrying a cable formed of 
insulated copper wires braided together and laid 
loosely in the pipe, the pipe being kept full of oil 
slowly moving through the pipe under pressure. A 
more recent system consists of a brick conduit to 
be laid in the street, with man-holes at intervals. 
Within the brick tube are arranged on each side 
brackets carrying troughs in which the cables or 
bundles of insulated wires are laid. A track is laid in 
the center of the conduit between the brackets, and on 
this track runs a car, having a standard supporting 
arms that extend over the brackets on each side. This 
car is drawn through the conduit from one man-hole 
to another and serves to deposit the wires in the troughs. 
It is intended that the various wires, or cables, shall lie 
in the troughs, and to assist the insulation it is designed 
to have the conduit air-tight, and to fill it at all times 
with dry air under pressure. To accomplish this, an 
air-compressor is to be placed at some point of the line, 
and a tank containing some hygroscopic chemical to 
dry the air will be placed in connection with the con- 
duit and kept full of compressed air. Safety-valves 
will also be placed at intervals to relieve the conduit 
from undue pressure. The aim of this invention is to 
keep the conduit free from moisture by an excess of 
dry air, every leak being rendered harmless by an 
outflow of air that would prevent the entrance of moist 
air. The system has not yet been tried on a commer- 
cial scale. Another more simple system employs a 
square tube of wood designed to be buried under- 
ground. Within the tube are cross-pieces for the 
support of insulated telegraph and telephone wires. 
When all the wires are in position an insulating mate- 
rial is poured into the tube, completely covering all the 
wires from one to six inches, and soon hardening into 
a kind of artificial stone. The material seemed to be 
hard and durable, though no tests were offered of its 
insulating value. Telegraph cables for streets were 
also shown, one system, at least, being already in use. 
Sections of the system used with incandescent lights 
in this city were also shown, consisting of copper 
rods bedded in insulating material in iron pipes. Other 
street systems were also shown in models, but seemed 
to offer no special features of novelty, except in one 
instance where a sheet of glass perforated with holes 
is used as a support for the wires in the conduit. 

In the application of electricity to railroad work 
there seems to be some progress in increased effi- 
ciency in signaling. Perhaps the most novel is the 
use of a small dynamo on the engine, constantly 
kept in motion while the locomotive is running. The 
engine is insulated from the tender, and the wires 
from the dynamo are connected one with the engine 
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and the other with the tender, so that the current 
flows down the wheels of the locomotive, along the 
rails to the wheels of the tender, and through these 
wheels to the other wire. If now the joint between 
any pair of rails and the next pair is separated by some 
insulating material, the circuit will be broken for 
the instant when the wheels of the engine are on one 
pair of rails and the wheels of the tender on the other. 
This breakage of the circuit through wheels and rails 
may be used to ring a bell or sound the whistle. 
It is easy to see that a wire connected with the 
rail on one side of the insulated joint might be car- 
ried any distance and connected with a switch or the 
lock of a draw-bridge, and then carried back to the 
rail on the other side of the joint. In the normal po- 
sition of the switch or the bridge this wire would be 
a closed circuit bridging the broken joint, and the 
engine passing the joint would not be affected. If 
now the switch or draw be opened, the circuit will be 
broken, and the current as the engine passed the joint 
would be interrupted and the signal made to sound. 
In this manner the movement of any switch, bridge, 
etc., could be made to signal automatically to an ap- 
proaching engine while still at a considerable distance. 
By a reversal of the plan, the engine could be used to 
transmit in advance a warning of its approach. This 
is, however, already accomplished by other methods. 
The novelty appears to be in the automatic signaling 
to the engine by the movement of a distant switch or 
draw, or from any cause whatever, a washout, break- 
age of culvert, fire on bridge, or other accident. 

The most important application of electricity to 
railroad work was a combined pneumatic and electric 
switch and signaling system. The design of this sys- 
tem is to control all the switches and signals at a 
junction by means of compressed air. The system 
consists essentially of a compressor and air-reservoir 
to supply air under considerable pressure to the pipes 
that extend from the signal-station to each switch and 
signal-post. At each switch and signal-post is placed 
a cylinder having a piston and piston-rod, and so 
arranged that the movement of the piston will control 
the switch or the signal. In the signal-station is an 
annunciator connected with distant points on each 
line of rails. On the approach of a train a bell is rung 
and the position of the train is shown by the annun- 
ciator. All the signals of the system are in their 
normal condition of danger, and to prepare the lines 
for the passage of the train hand-levers are turned 
and air under pressure is admitted to the cylinders 
controlling the proper switches and signals. This, at 
the same time, locks all other signals and displays on 
a board in the hut the exact position of every switch 
in the system. A full-size model of the switch and 
signals was shown in operation, and seemed on ex- 
amination to work with certainty and precision. 


Charles Barnard. 
The Present State of the Copyright Movement. 


THe American Copyright League was formed in 
May, 1883, with the object of obtaining a reform in 
our copyright law which should secure to foreign 
authors the right of property in their works in this 
country. 

Early in the last session of Congress, Representa- 
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tive William Dorsheimer, of New York, introduced a 
bill intended to attain that object. The League knew 
nothing beforehand of his proposed action, but its Ex- 
ecutive Committee at once decided to ask Mr. Dor- 
sheimer to modify his bill, so as to grant the foreign 
author copyright for forty-two years, instead of twenty- 
five, with a limitation in case of death, as at first pro- 
posed. This change having been adopted, the League 
went on to give the bill all the support it could. The 
measure was referred to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary,—one of the most thoughtful, conservative, 
and impartial committees within the Speaker’s range 
of appointment,— and was reported favorably by that 
body, without a single adverse vote. It was placed on 
the calendar, with only ten bills (and those unimpor- 
tant) in advance of it. 

On Monday, February 18th, Mr. Dorsheimer moved 
to make the bill a “ special order ” for February 27th ; 
that is, to take it from the calendar and discuss it until 
a decision of the House could be had upon it. This 
motion required a two-thirds vote. There were 155 
given for and 98 against it; so it was not carried. 
But the vote in favor fell short of two-thirds only by 
fourteen. This shows that a large majority of repre- 
sentatives wanted to give the bill a hearing. Besides, 
several supporters of the bill were absent, and 
a few others voted “ No” simply because they wanted 
to show their disapproval of the rules of the House, 
which make it impossible to consider any bills 
— except those on tariff and appropriations — unless a 
day be fixed for their discussion. 

Mr. Dorsheimer, for the Judiciary Committee, made 
a report in which he showed that the United States is 
the only civilized nation which withholds property 
rights from alien authors. The report said: 


“The policy by which States refused rights of Prop- 
erty to foreigners has long since been reversed. . 

It is manifest that the ancient discriminations Ww 
. It is believed 
rican authors will receive 
great and valuable advantages. They will then be able 


out of ignorance and prejudice. 


that if the bill is passed, 


to obtain copyrights in England and in the English 
colonies, so that when the covet te linen all 
pn Be Res speaking peo ple, they will receive the 

ion to which herr genius and industry may 
entitle them. The Committee earnestly com- 
mend this measure to the House, in the full belief that 
its will work a high and enduring benefit to 
aoe e of the United States, and contribute to the 
civilization and enlightenment of the world.” 


It must not be forgotten that Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, Charles Sumner, and many others urged in 
the strongest terms a measure of this kind. The subject 
has been under discussion at intervals for fifty years. 
When I went to Washington last winter to see what 
were the prospects for Mr. Dorsheimer’s bill, I found 
the sentiment of members friendly toward it, with a 
few exceptions. I had been told that the “ wild West” 
would develop a bitter opposition; but, on the contrary, 
most of the Western members whom I met were ex- 
tremely liberal in their view, and showed a fine enthusi- 
asm for what they considered an act of simple justice. 
They also manifested a hearty appreciation of American 
authorship, and a desire to give it fair play by relieving 
it from the unjust and ruinous competition with unrec- 
ompensed foreign literature, which a contemptible habit 
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of theft forces upon us. Some of the highly cultivated 
Eastern members, on whom authors relied as intelligent 
adherents, proved to be weak-kneed, because they 
tangled up the question with inapt, illogical tariff 
and manufacturing considerations. On the other 
hand, all but fourteer of the Southern members voted 
for consideration, and many, including the whole of a 
large delegation from one of the Southern States, 
pledged themselves without question to support the 
bill. Let me add that, in common with other gentle- 
men of the League who consulted members as to their 
views, I was careful to talk also with representatives 
who were thought to oppose international copyright ; 
for it was our desire to have a fair and open discussion 
on both sides. 

Why, then, did the bill not receive a hearing? 
First let us review the forces that urged it. The 
League grew to the number of nearly seven hundred 
men and women — authors, editors, college presidents 
and professors, clergymen, lawyers, journalists, physi- 
cians — engaged in the making of books. Among these 
were nearly all the most distinguished literary artists 
of the country: ‘heir weight was thrown for the bill. 
The “ Christian Union ”’ published letters from a num- 
ber of clergymen: ¢éeir weight was thrown for the 
bill. The great newspapers in all parts of the country 
— omitting the Chicago “ Tribune ’’ and “ Times ” — 
spoke up on behalf of justice: their weight, likewise, 
was thrown for the bill. The “ Publishers’ Weekly,” 
representing the whole trade of book-manufacture and 
book-selling, printed the statements of fifty-two leading 
firms, scattered throughout the Union, saying that 
they wanted copyright granted to foreign authors: 
again, ‘heir weight was thrown for the bill. Since then 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in July, has come to the support of 
the Dorsheimer bill; and the music publishers are 
also reported as giving it a hearty approval. 

Now let us count the opposition. Out of all the pub- 
lishers addressed by the “‘ Publishers’ Weekly,” only 
fifteen insisted that, if a foreign book is to have copy- 
right here, it must be manufactured in this country. 
Of those fifteen, seven were situated in Philadelphia. 
The organized hostility came from that source ; and it 
was based on the theory that American industry would 
be hurt unless every foreign author were compelled 
to have his book set up, stereotyped, printed, and 
bound in this country. 

That organized hostility on the part of a small 
Philadelphia minority of publishers proceeded to work 
upon the fears of typographers and paper-makers by 
telling them that they would lose their occupation if 
copyright were given to aliens, because all foreign 
books would then be manufactured abroad — this de- 
spite the fact that we long ago repealed, after short 
trial, the law compelling foreign patentees to manu- 
facture their machines in this country. The first an- 
swer to this is, that any book made abroad is subject 
to a duty of twenty per cent. when imported. Next, 
it must be kept in mind that our compositors would 
still have a great deal to do in bringing out new 
editions of foreign works published before the enact- 
ment of an international copyright law. Thirdly, the 
production of books by American authors would be 
greatly stimulated, thus adding to the market of com- 
positors and paper-makers. Fourthly, the enterprise 
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of our publishers, some of whom are now on good 
terms with English authors, would enable them to 
secure books from those authors for manufacture 
here. “Cheap books for the people” are loudly in- 
sisted upon ; dut in the same breath the Philadelphians 
insist on a total re-manufacture, which frequently would 
double the cost, many books being now simply printed 
here from imported duplicate plates. No author will 
object to the policy of moderately cheap books, so 
long as he is not defrauded by it. Cheap clothing, 
iron, coal, food, houses, are all desirable; but no one 
maintains that they should be made cheap by means 
of theft, or the refusal to pay the producer. Only a 
few years ago Americans constantly bought current 
books — books for amusement on the cars —at $1.50, 
without a hint of grumbling. Do they not still freely 
pay a dollar to go into the theater? In the case of 
foreign “stars,” citizens have been known to give 
three dollars uncomplainingly, in return for a two- 
and-a-half hours’ entertainment. As yet no Congress- 
man or Philadelphia theorist has declared that the 
foreign actor should be forced by law to play to our 
audiences at ten cents a head. The case of lectures 
and concerts is the same. Hence, I conclude that the 
American people are really not so poverty-stricken 
that they cannot afford to pay, individually, a mod- 
erate price for a book, which yet shall compensate 
the author. Besides, before the epoch of pamphlet 


reprints, the people had a large net-work of libraries 
and book-clubs, by which for a small subscription— 
a few cents per book—they could obtain a year’s 
reading, and reading of a good kind. The League tried 
to counteract the fallacies of the Philadelphians and 
the paper-makers, by printing and circulating several 


short documents. But a “scare” was created by the 
men who said that, unless the inhabitants of this 
republic can buy most foreign books for, say, from 
ten to forty cents, and unless foreign books are 
wholly remade here, the country will be ruined as 
to its paper and printing interests, and plunged into 
ignorance. 

As if this appalling argument were not enough, 
they contended that an author, anyhow, has no right 
to put a price upon the work in which he has invested 
his time, labor, money, brains, manual labor,— all his 
capital, in short,—and that he ought to be grateful if 
we give him anything for his production after it is 
published. Ideas, they say, are common property, 
and no one may demand a price for an idea. True 
enough. But how about the /orm in which those 
ideas are presented? Is not that the author’s own 
work, wrought out with toil, sweat, and often with 
privations? Is not the labor bestowed upon that 
form as worthy of proper wage as the manual skill 
devoted to the making of a jumping-jack? Yet no 
one has denied that jumping-jacks must be paid for. 
Besides, the law already recognizes this form in which 
an author presents his idea, and calls it property, if 
only the author be an American. The argument that 
authors have no property in the form given to their 
ideas falls, therefore, to the ground; and no excuse 
remains for denying such property to foreigners, un- 
less we hold as valid the excuse of deliberate dis- 
honesty. 

“The Constitution of the United States (Art. L., 
Sec. VIII., 8) empowers Congress ‘to promote the 
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progress of science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive 
right to their respective writings,’ etc. But, by its 
failure to render the rights of all authors secure, Con- 
gress has practically defeated hitherto the intent of the 
Constitution in this respect.” I quote this from a 
sheet which was printed and sent to every member of 
the House of Representatives and of the Senate of 
the United States last winter. Ought not the state- 
ment to be heeded by bringing up the Dorsheimer 
Bill for debate at the next session of Congress? Is it 
not decent — nay, essential — that the representatives 
of the people should openly confer upon the question 
of common honesty involved in defending recognized 
property; a question that vitally affects the well-being 
of thousands of laborers in a useful profession? It 
has been supposed that American citizens, even if their 
occupation be only that of paving streets or writing 
books, are entitled to have from Congress a fair con- 
sideration of their rights, if not redress for their 
wrongs. I venture to ask all friends of the copyright 
movement, whether of the literary profession or not, 
to press upon the members of Congress for their re- 
spective districts, immediately, the propriety and im- 
portance of at least giving the Dorsheimer Bill a 
prompt and fair hearing. 


G. P. Lathrop, 
Secretary American Copyright League. 


80 WasHiIncton Square, New York. 


Cooperative Agriculture. 


Dr. GLADDEN’s article in the October CENTURY 
is worthy the serious study of both capitalists and la- 
borers. I have been connected with the largest labor 
organization in this country, and have studied the 
labor question. While indorsing wholly Dr. Gladden’s 
paper, I wish to add one caution in respect to laborers. 
« It is unfortunately the case that too many working- 
men spend enough of their hard earnings foolishly 
in ten years to pay for comfortable homes. This is 
spent for needless beverages, gambling, and other so- 
called pleasures. While I greatly sympathize with all 
workingmen, I cannot but believe that intemperance 
is mother to half their woes. 

Within a stone’s throw, at this writing, live a score 
of mechanics. Some of them have comfortable homes 
—some do not. The cause of this difference is the 
personal habits of these men. The temperate, judicious 
men are thrifty, contented, and happy. The intemper- 
ate are poor, miserable, and ready to “strike” at any 
opportunity. 

It is no less true, however, that manufacturers are 
grasping, and do not love their employees as them- 
selves. 

In Kentucky, as well as in many other States, agri- 
culture is carried on codperatively. The owners fur- 
nish land, teams, machinery, seed, and food. The 
laborer furnishes his labor and skill. The crops are 
sold and the profits divided. There is general har- 
mony and satisfaction. No one has ever heard of an 
agricultural “strike.” 


J. W. Caldwell. 
Corintu, Kentucky. 
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The Number of Men Engaged at Bull Run. 


In the series of papers on the Civil War begun in 
this magazine last month it is not intended to deal 
with statistics except in a compact form; but so de- 
fective are the official returns of the forces engaged 
in the battle of Bull Run that we have requested 
Generals Fry and Jordan (who, it will be remembered, 
were the adjutants-general of the Union and Confeder- 
ate armies respectively) to prepare the following 
careful estimates based on the existing official re- 
turns.—Ep. C. M. 


[unton. ] 


EpIToR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Str: I have your letter asking me to give you a 
statement of the forces of General McDowell's army 
engaged in the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. 

Many of the men of that army were volunteers, 
called into service for three months by the President’s 
proclamation of April 15, 1861. After they arrived in 
Washington, and were equipped, they were sent 
across the Potomac to General McDowell, and were 
hurriedly thrown into brigades and divisions, and then 
pushed into an active campaign, in order that they 
might do something before they were discharged. 
Even if the officers had understood army returns and 
the necessity for rendering them, they had not time 
to attend to such matters. It was not practicable at 
the time to ascertain the strength of the army with 
accuracy; and it is impossible now to make a return 
which can be pronounced absolutely correct. 

The army of General McDowell in the campaign 
consisted of five divisions: Tyler’s first division con- 
tained four brigades — Keyes’s, Schenck’s, Sherman’s, 
and Richardson’s ; Hunter’s second division contained 
two brigades—Andrew Porter’s and Burnside’s; 
Heintzelman’s third division contained three brigades 
—Franklin’s, Willcox’s, and Howard’s; Runyon’s 
fourth division was not organized into brigades; 
Miles’s fifth division contajned two brigades— Blenk- 
er’s and Davies’s. 

Miles’s division, with Richardson’s brigade of 
Tyler’s division attached, was in reserve at and in front 
of Centreville. Some of it was lightly engaged on our 
side of Bull Run in repelling a feeble advance of the 
enemy. 

Runyon’s division was left to guard our communi- 
cations with the Potomac, its advance being seven 
miles in rear of Centreville. 

The abstract which appears on page 309, vol. ii., 
“Official Records of the Rebellion,” and which you 
seem to regard as a return of McDowell’s army at the 
battle of Bull Run, is not such, and was not prepared 
by me, but, as I understand, has been compiled since 
the war. It purports to give the strength of the “ De- 
partment of North-eastern Virginia,” July 16th and 
17th, not of McDowell’s army, July 21st. 

In fact, it is not a return of General McDowell’s 
army at the battle of Bull Run; and if used for cal- 
culating such a return, several facts should be borne 
in mind. First, it does not show the losses resulting 
from the discharge of the Fourth Pennsylvania Infan- 
try and Varian’s New York battery, which marched 


to the rear on the morning of the 21st, nor the heavy 
losses incident to the march of the army from the 
Potomac; second, it embraces two regiments — the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-fifth New York Infantry — 
which were not with the army in the field; and third, 
it contains the strength of Company E, Second United 
States Cavalry, as a special item, whereas that com- 
pany is embraced in the strength of the second (Hun- 
ter’s) division, to which it, with the rest of the cavalry, 
belonged. 

In his report of the battle (p. 324, vol. ii., “ Of- 
ficial Records of the Rebellion”) General McDowell 
says he crossed Bull Run “with about eighteen 
thousand men.” I collected information to that effect 
for him at the time. His statement is substantially 
correct. The following is an exhibit in detail : 





" Enlisted 
Bicers. men. 


ComMANDs. 





General staff... .... iinaens 19 

First Division, two brigades only 284 5,068 * 
Second Division, two brigades 252 5,717 
Third Division, three brigades ........| 342 6,891 ¢ 











The artillerymen who crossed Bull Run are em- 
braced in the figures of the foregoing table. The 
guns were as follows: 


ten- pounder rifle guns. 
ten-pounder - 
twelve-pounder howitzers. 

2 thirteen-pounder rifle guns. 
AmeiSs Retiay -....-..--- { 2  six-pounder smooth-bore guns 
Rhode Island Battery thirteen-pounder rifle guns. 
Seventy-first New York Regi- 

Dahlgren howitzers. 


Ricketts’s Battery ...... 
Griffin's Battery 


That is to say, General McDowell crossed Bull Run 
with 896 officers, 17,676 rank and file, and 24 pieces 
of artillery. 

The artillery, in addition to that which crossed Bull 
Run, was as follows: 


Hunt's Battery 
Carlisle’s “ 


twelve-pounder rifle guns. 

thirteen-pounder ‘“‘ 

six-pounder smooth-bore guns. 

— six-pounder » “ 

Two twelve-pounder howitzers. 

Geeene’s “ ......- ten-pounder rifle guns. 
ten-pounder rifle guns. 

Ayres’s “ six-pounder smooth-bore guns. 
twelve-pounder howitzers. 

is’s “ twenty-pounder rifle guns. 
a r thirty-pounder rifle gun. 


Very respectfully, 
James B. Fry, 


Retired A. A. G. with rank of Colonel, 
Brevet-Major General U.S. A. 
New York, Oct. 1, 1884. 





* This divisi P d four brigad 
Sherman’s brigades crossed Bull Run. 

1A battalion of marines, a battalion of regular infantry, and 
seven companies of regular cavalry were embraced in this 
division. There were but two brigades. 

t This division was composed of three brigades. 


Only Keyes’s and 
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(CONFEDERATE. | 


EpiTor OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Sir: I take pleasure in handing you an accu- 
rate statement of the forces on the Confederate side 
engaged in the battle of the 21st of July, 1861, known 
by some as the Battle of Bull Run and by others as 
that of Manassas. So far as the troops of Beaure- 
gard’s immediate Army of the Potomac are concerned, 
my present statement is condensed from two that I 
prepared with the sub-returns of all the commands 


tember 25th, 1861, and I can assure you of its exact- 
ness. Copies of the original papers prepared at that 
date will be found on page 568, Series 1, Vol. II., “Offi- 
cial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies.” 
In respect to the Army of the Shenandoah (John- 
ston’s), I have been obliged to present an estimate, 
my authority for which is a statement written by me 
in the official report of the battle, and based, as I dis- 
tinctly recollect, upon official documents and returns 
in my hands at the time, of the accuracy of which I 
was and am satisfied. 







































































before me as the adjutant-general of that army, Sep- Respectfully, Thomas Jordan. 
_- — e ' . s 
> INFANTRY. Cavatry. | ARTILLERY. & 3 
od | 8 
¥ 19 | j | sts 
& , iak | ats! Sis) yz 
COMMANDS. ‘og | FE | res re Fee ee 
= > gS ES | g9F 8 qs 
So} & [Sy g i | § | Sy i> 
| . as 
Pie ]s lahis ahs tah|e 
———e——E—_ EEE beeen enoccetnen leanne tennessee 
General Beauregard and Staff...............-+.-.++ ae ape ones ae | | 10 
Bonham’s Brigade ...........-.--+++++ ‘ ahi 5 | 4 211 4,070 1,527 
Ewell’s a i oe 4 133 | 2,307 haan 
> D. R. “ a 3 4 128 I, | 
mgstreet’s ‘“‘ 4 4 160 | 2,364 | | 
Cocke's o 6 3 208 | 3,065 | j 3,276 
Early’s ME | cucwebesaseus= axe 4 3 261 2,356 | | | 1,650 
| 
NOT BRIGADED. | 
Seventh Louisiana Infantry... .. uaa Saiimibe’ I “4 73 By ones 827 
Eighth 7 eventeus eae evccecces 1 43 3 | edec | 508 
NE, ii ar ss co eiverscaceusvcotsnsees 1 27 | 627 _ | aa 627 
Radford’s Cavalry (oth 4 ebctisebeagesrenss I ee 34 642 | 600 
Harrison's Virginia Cavalry Battalion (3 Co’s) ....... ‘i | 33 196 150 
| 
UNREGIMENTED. | 
Ten Companies of Cavalry......... ©... ..6-. 0.005.  Toaiy 38 545 rer ia: | 
Washington Artillery (1x gums).................... ee aA 19 201 60 
Kemper's (Va.) Battery (4 gums).............+..045. aki 4 76 | 80 
Lothen's “ “ ts “ = rrr T coos 4 | 86 | 4 
ogers ‘“ " RE Seer nes bs wee é 5 5 
NS Ot messes cx. Tt mae : i peers 
Camp Pickens — Heavy Artillery.................... | aia | | | a eee 
26 37 | 1,215 | 18,354 85 1,383 | 5 775 9713 
Holmes’s Brigade (6 guns).................0se0e00% 2 ive 1,265 | ee ied 
oes oe pone —ji- oe =-(_—|-— 
ARMY OF THE SHENANDOAH. 
ackson’s Brigade of Infantry....................... * ae “shat ak PE 
ber's and Bertow's Brigade of infant's Kictiggisel ove i Landes vee 
Kirby Smith’s or Elzey’s Brigade................... Pa ee oie | ai a 
Fisher’s N. C. Regiment of Infantry................ 1 a eed ; cae 8,334 
Hill's (A. P.) Va. Regiment, ............0s0sess000: 1 wi 550 5) 2 lien! 
Guats ee Ra ares 1 as aA . | geo | 
‘ive Batteries Artillery (20 gums).............. ra - au ae 
Gen. J. E. Johnston and Staff....................55 6 ‘ bed 6 
on ee 
6 | | 55° 300 | | | 8,340 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
AGGREGATES AVAILABLE ON THE FiELp. Forces Activety ENGAGED. 
I I I ans 5 056 0 ch dc Ce deci pie ce Soebeewcee 37 Infantry, Rank and File.................+0eeeeees ... 8,415 
ORD, TENGEN DID. soc ccc cscnancssvcewdssese -. 195) Cavalry, “ MT i. geatterncselescodbisacansthyls 1,000 
Cavalry, “ b Svh een dancesusne sea saewkeusts 1,4 Artillery, “ _ A NEE SRE Se 288 
> & Me i Ns eee cds duenentihusensnedeeste 826 SP cisrots cingensacascexbiee 10 
21, 9713 
NG enc as ce cikeccuct oo sscncthuchieetts 4 EC ccetaehcauiie<sdun+seinis 17 
RECAPITULATION. 
Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery. Staff. Total. 
Army of the Potomac — Rank and File En ages cveweecoesccees ae... z000 .... 28 ... ‘ef 713 
. “* Shenandoah, “‘ * 7 GIs c.. 0 08 7,084 .... ae “sive” “Ge “sas S78 om 
Total Rank and File, both Confed armies engaged.. 16,099 1,300 638 16 18,053 
New York, October 4, 1884. Thomas Jordan, 


Formerly Adjt.-General Confederate Army of the Potomac. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Poetry made Practic. 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. STEDMAN.) 


THE leaves are gettin’ sere, 
The green is growin’ gray; 
It’s been a tryin’ day 
At turnin’ o’ the year. 


My spritely little fire, 

It frisks it brisk as though 
It sort o’ seemed to know 
A heart could kind-a tire. 


I'll hasp that swingin’ blind, 
And pull the curting down; 
It’s most too fur to town 
Ag’in a nippin’ wind. 


Old Rover and the houn’, 
Each flame at sich a rate 
A-dancin’ to his mate,— 
They’ve nothin’ to’t in town. 


I reck’n I better read 

A bit o’ try— 

A tech of love, may be, 

To keep from goin’ to seed. 


Hello, what’s this chap at? 
“The Doorstep,” eh. That’s right; 
Not quite a doorstep night, 
This ‘ere, but what o’ that? 


Hold on —he’s not there yet. 
The snow all crispy — good! 
’Twixt “ tippet’’ an’ the “hood” 
There’s suthin’ up, I'll bet. 


Her “hand outside her muff”— 
She’s fixin’ plaguy quick; 

Well, now, that zs jess slick — 
A-hold on’t! That’s enough. 


He knowed jest how things wuz 
With country folks, I see ;— 


Dern slumpy poetry 
Onless a feller does. 


Well said—I do declare! 


The “old folks,” “ringlets,” “ moon,”— 


He’s stickin’ to the tune, 
And must be almost there. 


A fiddle on his “ sister ’’! 

Ef he should up and blynder— 
No, by the jumpin’ thunder ! 
He has—he’s kissed her ! — 


That’s poetry.— Down there, houn’! — 


It aint so very late; 
I’m goin’ to strike my gait; 
Yes, sir, I’m off to town. 


An’ Mr. Pote—Git Rover !— 
Ef it would be amusin’, 

I'll prove by me and Susin 

Jest “who can live youth over’’! 


John Vance Cheney. 


Compensation. 


LovE came to me, and found me sitting lonely ; 

Love went from me, left me more lonely still. 

“Oh why,” I cried, “does love to us bring only 
Some unknown ill?” 


My cry despairing, ere forever flitting, 

Recalled a moment the light, wanton boy. 

“ Did it not bring,” laughed he, “while lonely sitting, 
Some unknown joy?” 


George W. Jones. 
A Mad Poet. 


YE fledgling bards, that fain on downy wing 

Would try with tougher quills to soar and sing! 

Young larks, on whom the cage-door ne’er has 
slammed, 

To lock you in, “all silent and all damned!” * 


Those poets counted great in other days, 

If writing now, would have to'mend their ways. 
They ¢hought too much, and, on their thinking bent, 
With plain heroic couplets were content. 


But woe to him who rashly now repeats 

The measure of a Goldsmith or a Keats! 

One form, and only one, could serve him worse — 
Let no live poet venture on blank verse. 


The roundel—the Provengal roundel —try, 
That dazzles oft the editorial eye. 

You say it’s artificial, cramped, my lad ? 

Take care! I said so, and they called me mad. 


The sonnet that was used in ages dark, 

For songs of love, by Shakspere and Petrarch, 
Is now appropriate to any theme — 

Cant, metaphysics, bricks and mortar, steam. 


Oh, not for you the grandeur and the glow, 
The language that poetic poets know; 

But rather word-confectionery make — 
Heap sugar flowers upon a spongy cake. 


If you’ve originality, disguise it ; 

Be sure that Aristarchus would despise it. 
Keep off the grass! Remember poor old Walt! 
Be Sher King and shun his fault. 


Become sophisticate, and ne’er reveal 

Aught of emotion you may chance to feel ; 

*Tis execrable form, ’tis most ill-bred : 

Song comes not from the heart, but from the head. 


Write Christmas verses in the month of June; 
In January sing a summer tune; 

Chant elegies before the victim’s dead— 

For magazines want verse six months ahead. 


When, following my advice, you’ve conquered fame, 
Fail not to sign in full your middle name. 

My lot in this regard was very sad: 

I had no middle name—they thought me mad! 


Nat Lee. 
* Wordsworth, “‘ Peter Bell.” 
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